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INTKODICTION 


!, oniiT lunl iMflliod, that havt' lu'tMi'M-'nutttv.it 

ihlltm t'il ill tlir toniK'r part ot thi'; work, <'anti(>l 
he fiiiiiiiniru. r, iili.ait t!a‘ ^^I'catf-'t iiii'u|i\t‘iiiciu «‘'<, 'I'j' .ii 
ill tiiis l'(HU'!ii Ihiulx, ’a hicli totla* 

Ili'tdi V Ilf ihr rhli! rii. I ViUil t l.'c cniHim-IH'i'nit'Ilt r,.' 
ul tiir 'iNtcriit!i la'iitiirv, tilt' t’acf <tt' r(‘lii.;ii)H \\a-t‘'"‘'*' 
ri'iiiai'kaiii}' fhanut'i! ; lht> <!iti>it)U> that hail t’or- 
iiutIn )M'i|ih \i'il till' fhur<-ii iiifraaM'ii nm>i(li'ra- 
ii!\ ; ami thf (’iin-iiaii tiiat I'ciinijtii.sh- 

mi till' (■flai»!>h(',! Iun!i' ol’ ilivim* wmsliip, ami 
fr'i'iiti'i! tiu'iii'i'l'.t'" into <aparal(‘ a'"-t':nh!i(‘s, iiptiii 
primipii'N liiti’iTi'iil i'roiii tile'll' uf tin' ihaiiaii 
hifiari'In', nuiliiplii'il t'r.aii da,}' in tia\'. 'I'iii'-cir- 
fiutmtaiiff nahirr'- it iiiipti.'-iMf lo pr-f-ant in nin' 
fttiitiariiai nv, a- il in oiif cniitinuatj 

lahlfiura, till' I'M'iiI'-, \ mlr>, aiai ravolti- 

rtcii-', (iial iiappcni il in the < !i(ir<'h, i!i\'i(lt'(l its 
iiirmhiT". aiiil fiiln'ih'ii ihf daniiiiinn <il' it> 
t'.ianh. h'jiiin the prriinl on whicli Wi' now 
cnliT, thf ItMiitl ol' uninii ainoiiL' ('hi’i>tiaii-, that 
liai! Iifi'i) lonni'ii iiv a hhml oltfiiifiiff to thf Sto- 
iiian poiitili’s, wa" evary wliara aithar iii^>ttlvail, or 
at iaa^t, ralaxail ; ami aon-.i tpiantlv thi'^ pariml ot' 
oiir hi>to!} iiui'.l ha tiix'iili'd into a multitmla ttl' 
la'anaha.", into ;i> in;in\ parts as lliara a ara lainous 
scats tiiat arose in tins aanlur}-. 

li. Il is iiowcM'r proper to oli'Cina iiara, ihiit ri 
inanvot’tlia avant> srhiah di'tiu'jiiiisiiail tiiis can- 
tiirv had ;i iiianira't raiation to tlia ai.ni'ah lit in;j\ !•(* 
['rfrrr:i), uial imt t(> atix -(tcirly in I'ur- 

l: -J i«. 
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tifuliir. Aik! us t]K's<‘ ('vnitslSiBsorvi' to Jio iik'h- 
tioiKv! scjKiratfiy, on aocount oftliinr rcn)arkHl)Ii‘ 
li'iiili'iK.y to tlirow a iijton tlx* stalo of (Jliris- 
liiUiity ill gonoral, as woll as upon Iho liislory of 
oaoli par(i<rular ('lirisliaii s<)<!i(‘ty, wo sliall thi'ro- 
ton> (livido this I’om l!! Itook into lao inain aiul 
jiriiicijial |»;irfs, of a iiioh tlio oiio sliall o.oiitaiii tho 
(jtonorai, and tho o!ln-r tho I’arlioular History of 
tho (jhristiaii roii^doii. 

'I'liiK'-nfrai J|l. '(’(» tlio («(‘tK'ral lii-Nlorv liolonu' all th(»s<‘ 
I'hrchUch ovonls which rciafo to tho state (»f C'iiristiaiiity, 
_its«u‘nt.oofisidtM'ed in itself atai in its ulinost oxiont, to 
tlio (•hristian <'hnrei) vioaod in tin' yenoral, and 
alKstruotod Iron) tho niisoi’aido and lunltipiiod di¬ 
visions into wiiioh it was rent liy tho ]'assions ol‘ 
ru(‘n. I'ndi'r this lioad w<! shall lake notioo of 
tlio advanooinont and j»royn-oss of ('In islianily in 
g'onoral, witlatut any rogaroi to tlio partionlar soots 
liiut wiTo thus ins!i innontal in ]‘i'oinoling its in- 
ton'sts ; nor shall we orni! the omisidoration e-f 
oortain dootriia's, rites, and institutions, whiidi 
appoari'd Ai’orthy <»f adniission to aii, or, at l<‘as1, 
to lh<‘ gri'iilost ]tuil oi'tli!'( in-isiian soots, atid 
wliioh oonsoi|tionlly prodneod ovorywin ro ohangos 
and iniprovonionts of more or loss unportaaoo. 
r«rticu!:ir IV. Ill till' Ihu'liouiar 1 listory of this oonluiy, 
iiiMory. propose passing in roviow, in their proj»or 

orih'r, tin; various soots into wliioh tho Christian 
ohuroh >vas divided. I’liis part of our work, iiir 
tho sake of inolhod and prooision, wo shall snluii- 
vido into two. In tho first m»' shall ooinprohi'iid 
what rolati's to the nioro anoioiit (diristiaii soots, 
liolh in liio oasl<*rn and wosloru hoinisplioros ; 
while tiU' sooofid shall Ix' oonliiiod to the history 
of th.uso iuore inodi'rn sdoiolios, the dati' of whoso 
oriaii! is ]uistorior to tho l{<‘r.>rn'.ation inCiM inany. 
In the aocotints that, aiv' hoi'o to ho ‘Vivou of tho 
oironiusianoos. fate, and doolianos of i‘aoh soot, 
tlio inolIaHi laid down in tho pi oliioo t<i this work 
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sliiili he rii,^»roii!sly «)l)>ervcfl, as far as is possible; 
siiH‘<‘ it seems the most adapted to lead us to an 
aeeurute kiiowledtro of the nature, progrc'ss, and 
t(!nets of every Christian society, that arose in 
these times of discord. 

V". The most momentous event lliat distin- Histon lii' 
guished the elmrdi after tlie tifteenth ci'iitury, a 
M e may add, the most glorious of all the n'volu- 
lions that haj)jamed in lh(( stat<' of (lirislianity 
since the time of its divine and imimtrtal Founder, 
was that happy ehan|u:e introduced i»ilo relif;ion 
whi< li is kmnvti hy the lilh‘ of the Blessed IC'for- 
niation. Tliis irrami revolution, which arose in 
Saxony from sm:;ll heuimiinps, not only spread 
itself with the utmost rapidity throut;h all the 
ihiropeaii proviiux's, hut also <'\lended its elfieaey 
more or h'.'S to tiu' imrst distant parts of the glohe, 
and may Ise justly eonsidt-red as the main and 
]u-ineijiai spi-iny whieii has jiiovc'd the liatioiis front 
that iilustrimis period, and occasioned the greatest, 
part hotii of tliose civil and ridigious rt'volntions 
that till the annaC of liishuy down to our limes. 

"i'iie face of .i’urojH' was, in a. nmre especial man¬ 
ner, clumgcd hy r!ii> great event, d’he ]>resent 
age leels yet, iii a '^en-ihie maniifU', and ag(*s to 
come will continue to petxcive, llu' inestiinahle 
a(lvautag<'s it oroduet'd, and the ineonvtoiieiiees ol' 
which it has heen tlu' isinoretil occasion. I'lu' 
history therefore o!" such an inijasrlaiit V(“volution, 

I'roiii whence so many others have derived their 
origin, and whose relations and eomiexions are 
s(» exlensiv<‘ and miiversal, deufands undoiiittedly 
a piMutliar degret' of atteniion, and has an un- 
(jueslionahle right to the j»ri!u:i[ial [dtiee in such 
a work as this. W’e th('n'fore now proet'cd to 
give a <;ompendious view' of the modern history of 
the Christian eiuireh, a<;eording to the jdaii and 
nu'lhod alrt'adv laid down. 
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••lon of the 
hrstsvetion, 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Sl'.CTKIN I. 

HIE lll.'^'IOKV OF THE IIEI't ill M I l(l\. 


Tin: llislory uC lltu Itt'luniiatiou is loo anijiit* 
and cxtonsivi* 1o lie ((niiiin'lu iult'd, witliout a 
certain dcgrci' nf (■(iiiliision, in lli<‘ iiniiiit't'nijtlcd 
niirnition (if one seclion; we sluiJi llKTeldre di¬ 
vide it into Four Farts. 

Th(‘ F^iisr will eontaiii An Account of tin' 
State of C'liristiimily before the Connnenet'tnenl 
of the Ilefornmtioii. 

'File Second, The History of the lieibi nuilien 
from its lirst lieginnings until tiie Date of the 
Confession drawn up at Augsburg. 

The TniiU) will exhibit A \’i<‘W of the same 
History, from this latter Fi'riod to tlu' (/'oiit- 
meneement of the War of Smaieald. .And, 

The i’oi irrn will carry it (loa n to ''['Ik' Fea(:e 
that was entered into with t!i»‘ .Abettors of ibt' 
Reformation in the year Lj-jo [</], 'fbis division 
is natural; it arises spontaneously from the events 
themselves, 

,(.'1 Till- wvitcr.s (it lti<> llislory of die lii foniiuiioii. of every 
rank iiiiil order, lire etiiiiiienileil liv the \er\ learned I'liilip l’ri<l. 
I luiio (who liimself deserves a most eiiiineiit rank in this eiasst. 
in Ids llisloriii Saeroriini a l.iitlioro Eniendi«t<>nnii, part I. rap. i. 
p. 1. and hy .In. I'aiirieius, in Ids f'entifoliiim LoiliPintnito. 

part If. ra]>. •K.v'.vd. p. hCdi_The "rrale-t pan, or al lea.l flo' 

fl'Csl einnu'tu. of ihij li .1 of .mllioi;' lo.iisl In' eonsulled hy rmh 
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Cl IA PTE U 1. 

Concerniny the State of the ( 'hristion Church be¬ 
fore the Hefuntmtiou. 

I. Aiuk't the commoncoinoiit of ('cntury cr.s r. 
tho Ponum jxmtills livo«l in tlu* utmost, traiujiiii- 

litv ; nor had they, as things appeared to he situ- v_,, 
ateci, th(' least r(>ason to apprehend any opposition 
to tlu'ir preh'tision.s, or rel)e]Iion against tludr ill u 
authority ; sinee those dreadful eonimotions whieh 
had l)een <‘xeit('d in the jirciu'ding ages hy the or 
W'aldt'iises, Alhigenses, and lleghards, and lately 
hy the liohiMiiians, Avere, entirely supj)n‘ssed, and 
had yiehled to the united jamers of counsel and 
the s\viu<l. Such of the M'aldens*As as yet re¬ 
mained lived contented under the diffi(ailties of 
extn'rne povf'rty in the valleys of Piednauit, and 
]>i (»p<»sed to themsc'lves no higher earthly felicity, 
than that of h'aving to tlndr descendants that 
wretched and ohseure e(»nn'r of lairojie whieh 
separates the Alps from the Pyrenean mountains ; 
whih* the handful of Ihdiemians that survive<llhe 
ruin <)f their faction, and still persev(‘r(>d in tlndr 
oj)posilion to the Ihunan yoke, had neither 
strength nor knowletigt adeijuate to any lu'w at- 
IsMiipt, and, lliend'ore, instead of inspiring terror, 
ix'.cauic ohj('cls of contempt. 

II. W e nnist not, hoAV<*ver, coiudnde from thisxiK*oori»- 
apparent tran(|uillity a?nl security <»f the l'<**d.itrsj^''"."‘_^’^ 
and their adherents, that their meusnr(‘s were ap- popes Htut 
planded, or their chains worn without rel net unci'. 


:is a fiinhar coiiiinnatiou or illiistration ol' tlio in!it(<T-i 

H'liicli I pniyioso to ri'lnto liricfly in tin- coms*' of tlii'i liistoiy. 
'I'lic illustrious nairios of SUndaii and Sockondorf, and othors, wlio 
liavo distinyniisliod tlionisoKos in this kind of orudilion, am too 
ufll known to rciultT it nocossjiry to roconimcud their works lo 
rile ]ienisal of tin*, ctirious reader. 
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CENT. TTiis was far from being the case. Not only pri- 
vate persons, but also the most powerful princes 
*• and sovereign states, exclaimed loudly against the 
despotic dominion the pontifife, the fraud, vio* 
lence, avarice, and iiyustice that prevailed in 
their conndk, the arrogance, tyranny, and extor¬ 
tion of th^.lf^iates, tiie unbridled licentiousness 
and enormous crimes ofihe dergy and monks 
of all denommations, the unrighteous severity 
and nartlality of the l^man laws, and demanded 
puldidy, entbeir ancestors had done before them, 
a reformation of the dmrch, in its head and in 
its membme, and a general council to accomplish 
that necessary and happy purpose [h]. But these 
complaints and demands wer** not carriet? so far 
as to produce any good effect; since they came 
from persons who never presumed to entertain the 
least doubt about the supreme authority of the 
Pope in rdigtous matters, and who, of conse- 
(Jnenoe, instead of attempting, themselves, to 
Imng about that reformation that was so ardently 
dmired, remained entirely unactise, and looked 
for rediom to the court of Rome, or to a gcneiul 
coundl. As long as the authority of the Roman 
pontiff was held sacred, and his jurisdiction su¬ 
preme, there could be no reason to j^pcct any 
considerable reformation either of the corruptions 
of the church or of the manners of the clergy. 


These conipleinte and accusations liave keen Inrgidy enu¬ 
merate by serend writers. See, among many others, Val. £m. 
Xoeteherui, in Actia et DocumenUs Eeformationis. tom. i. cap. 
V. m 105v— 4ap. ix. p. 181. h Em. Salom. Cyprian. Pnefat. ad 
Wilh. Em. Tcnxelii Historiam Reformat, published at Leipsic in 
8vo, in the year 1717.—The grierances complained of by th^ 
Germans in particular, ate turqtly mentioned by J. F. Geoigpus, 
in Ins Grawnina Imperato*. et Natimiis Gmnan. adversos ee- 
dras Roman, cap, yii. p. 261. Nor do tbe wiser and laote 
learned among the modein Komanists pretend to. deny diat tbe 
ehurdi and clergy, before the tune of Euther^were emrupted in 
a very degrra. 
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III. If any thing seemed proper to desipoy the- cent. 
gloomy empire of superstition, and to almmi the 
s^uri^ of the lordlywnliffe, it was the TMtora- 
tion of learning in Eairope, and the number of^^^ 
men of genius that arose, of a sudden, under theA^i^"’ 
benign influence of that auspicious revolution. 

But even this new scene of things was insufficient 
to terrify the lords of |he ehui'ch, or to make 
them apprehend the decline of their power. It is 
true, indeed, this happy revolution in the republic 
of letters dispelled the gloom of ignorance, and 
kindled in the minds of many the love of truth 
and sacred liberty. Nay, it ii^also certain, that 
many of these great men, such as Erasmus and 
others, pointed the deli(!acy of their wit, or 
levelled the fury of their indignation, at the su¬ 
perstitions of the tinjcs, the corruptions of the 
priesthood, the abuses that reigned in the court 
of Rome, and the brulisli manners of the monastic 
orders. Thit this was not sufficient, since none 
had the courage to strike at the root of the evil, to 
attack the papal juiisdiction and statute^ which 
were absurdly, yet mlfully, sanctified by the title 
of canon-law, or to call in question that ancient 
and most pernicious opinion, that Chrisit had esta¬ 
blished a vifjsgerent fit Rome, clothed with his 
supreme and unlimited authority. Entrenched, 
thei'efore, within these strong-holds, the pontiffs 
looked upon their own authority and the pea(%» 
of the church as beyond the reach of danger, and 
treated u'ith indifference the threats and invectives 
of their enemies. Armed, moreover, with power 
to punish, and abundantly fumi^cd .with the 
means of I’ewarding in the most alluring manner, 
they were ready, on every commotion, to craah' 
the olMtiuate, and to gain over the merceniify to 
their cause; and this, indeed^ could not hut con¬ 
tribute oonsid^uMy to the stability of their do- 
tninion. 
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Cent: • IV. Honoe it was, that the bishops of Rome 
lived in the utmost security and ease, and being 
entirely ii*ee from apprehensions tund cares <rf 
eveiy kin(i, followed witihout reluctance, and 
gratided wiUiout any limitation or restrsunt, the 
vr. Kui various demands of their lusts and paasions. 
Alexander VI., whom humanity disowns, and 
who is rather to be considered a^ a monster than 
as a mwi, whose deeds excite horror, and whose 
enormities place him among the most execrable 
grants of imcient times, stained the commence¬ 
ment of this century by the most tremendous 
crimes. The world was delivered from this papal 
' fiend in the year 1503, by the poisonous draught 
which he had prepared for others, as is generally 
believed; though there arc historians that attri¬ 
bute his death to sickness and old age [c]. He 
was succeeded in the pontificate by Pius JIL, who 
in leas than a month was deprived by death of 
that high dignity. The vacant chair was obtained 
by fraud and bribery by Julian de la Rovere, who 
assumed tlie denomination of Julius II. 

y. To the odious list of vices with which 
Julius 11. dishonoured the {>ontificate, we may 
add the roost savage ferocity, the roost audacious 
arrogwnce, the most despotic vehem^e of temper, 
and the m(»t extravagant and freneue passion for 
war and bloodshed. He began his military enter- 
•prises by entering into a war with the Venetians, 
after having strengthened his cause by an alliance 
with the emperor and the king of France Q/]. 


fej Se 0 tbe "Life of Alexmdw VI. hi two yohimee 8vo, by 
Alex. Gordon, Esq.— As also ancHher life of the same pontiff, 
written with more moderation, and subjoined, along with that of 
Leo X. to the first rolui|ie of tlie letuned and ingenioue work 
entitled, Histoire du Droit publique Ecclenaatiqtte Francois, par 
JH. D. B. publidied in ^to. at Londan, in 1752. • 

[ftj See Du Bos, Histoiro de k LiguS de Cnmbray, publlsbed 
M the Hague in two ralumes 8vo, in the' year 1710. 
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He srftcfwitt^s kid siege to Fei^^ at cent. 

kn|A; initied bis am» aj^inst hk idty» 

the rrebcli menarek to conjunction witii tW Ve- v.^. .1, ‘j 
jieiians, Spaniards^ and whom hehad drawn 
into ttiis war, and engaged in his cause by sk'; of* 
fensive league. His y^dle jwntificate, in sh^ 

Was one continued sceik^ ihifitaiy tutnuit y ndr 
did he snflbr Europe tP^jby a moment's tran¬ 
quillity as loiig as he livfed. We may easily imagine 
the miserable ephdition <rf‘the church Under a 
viciu* of Christ who Ik^ in cSmpii, Mhidst the din 
of arms, and^o was'ambitious no other fhme 
than that which arose from battles won aihd ^ties 
laid desolate. Under such a pontiff, all things 
must have gone to ruin j the laws must have been 
subverted, the discipline of the church destroyed, 
and the genuine lustre of true religion entirely 
effaced. 

VI. Nevertheless, fi*ora this dreadful cloud that Tberouocil 
hung over Europe some rays of light sesaraed tO“^t^ 
break forth, that promised a better state of things, 
and gave some wfason to expect that reformation 
in the church that W'as so ardently and so univer¬ 
sally desired. Lewis XII. king of France; pro¬ 
voked by f^ insults he, had received flpom this 
arrogant pStiff, meditated revenj^, and even 
caused a medal to be struck witi) a menacing in¬ 
scription, expressing his resolution to overturn 
the pow'er of wme, w'hich was represented “by the 
title of Babylon, on this coin [ej. Several car¬ 
dinals also, encouraged by the protection of this 
monarch arid theeroperorMaximilianI.asseinbled, 
in the year 1511, a coutu^ aVPisa, wlftx 

See B. Christ. Sigisrauod. Liebii CoaunetitStio de 
Ludovici XU. Epigr^he, FSr^m Babylmis nomen ; 

Leipsic, abet theeaanu Ei^ktblietts Crite 

i. p. 238. 243.— Colonia, Liu«r. de la de hytm, 

tbiA. ii. p. 443.— The and oc^Sidw «£ Uwi wbdal 

have been much diaputed, and, aa b well knpWn, kre aSarded 
matter wf keefl debSte. ' % ' 
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CBNT. tion to set bounds to the tyranny of this furious 
pontiff, and to correct and reform the errors and 
corruptions of a superstitious church. Julios, on 
the other hand, relying on his own strength, and 
on the power of his allies, beheld these threaten¬ 
ing appearances without the least concern, nay, 
treatea them with mockery and laughter. Hd 
did not, however, neglect the methods of ren¬ 
dering ineffectual the efforts of his enemies that 
prudence dictated, and therefore gave ordere for 
a council to meet in the palace of the Lateran in 
t^l^,^ear 1512 [/J, in which the'flecrees of the 
hduhcU of Pisa were condemned and annulled in 
the most injurious and insulting terms. This 
oondemnatiori would, undoubtedly, have been fol¬ 
lowed with the most dire and formidable anathe¬ 
mas against Lewis and other princes, had not 
death snatched away this audacious pontiff, in 
the year 1512, in the midst of his ambitious and 
vindictive projects. 

Uo X. VIL He was succeeded, in the year 1513, by 
Leo X. of the family of Medicis, who though 
of a milder disposition than his predecessor, w.ts 
nevertheless equally indifferent about the interests 
of religion and the advancement of true piety. He 
was a protector of men of learning, and was him¬ 
self learned as far as the darkness of the age would 
admit of. His time was divided between conver¬ 
sation with men of letters and pleasure j though it 
must be observed, that the greatest part of it was 
consecrated to the lattei’. He had an invincible 
aversion to whatever was accompanied with soli¬ 
citude and care, and discovered the greatest im¬ 
patience under events of that nature. He was 
i*emarkable for his prodigality, luxury, aiid im¬ 
prudence, and has even been charged with im¬ 
piety, if not atheism. He did not, however, 
neglect the grand object which the generality oi ’ 
[/3 Hauluini Coui'ilia, tom. ix. |>. lodO. 
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his predecessors had so mtich at heart, even tlie cent. 
promoting and advancing the opulence and gran- 
deupof the Roman see. For he took the ufinost ‘ ,.!i 
care that nothing should be transacted in the 
council of the Lateran, which Julius had assem¬ 
bled and left sitting, that had the least tendeno^r to 
favour the reformation of the, church. He went 
still farther; and, in a inference which he had 
unth I'Vancis I. king of Fi’ance, at Bologna, he 
engaged that monarch to abrogate the Pragmati<j. 
Sanction [^y], which had been so long odious to 
the popes of I^omc, and to substitute in its ]^la(^ 
another body of laws, more advantageous to the 
pai>acy, which were imposed upon his subjects 
under the title of the Concordato, and received 
with the utmost indignation and reluctance [AJ. 


[[</J We have mentioned this Pragmatic Sanction, Cent XV. 
Part 11. Chap. II. Kect. xvi. note [ 93 , and given there some ac¬ 
count of ita nature and deHigii. Thin important edict ia published 
at large in the eighth volume of the Concilia Harduini, p. 1949. 
as is the Conconlate, that was substituted in its place, in the niiith 
volume of the same work, p. 1867. and in Leibnitis, his Mantissa 
Codicis Diplomat, part 1. p. li>8. part If. p. 358.>—The histmy 
of these two pieces is given in an ample and accurate manner hy 
bishop Burnet, in his History of the Reformation, vol. iii. p. 3. 
—See also on the same subject, De Boulay, Historia Acad. IWis, 
tom. vi. p. 61—'109. Du Clos, Histoire de Louis XL Histoire 
du Droit Erclesiastique Francois, tom. i. Dias. ix. p. 415.>—Meni- 
giana, tom. iii. p. 28.^. 

[/i] ITie king went in person to the parliament to offer 
the Conconlate to bo registered, and letters patent were made 
out requiring all the judges and courts of justice to observe this act, 
mid see it executed, llie {Wriiament, i^r deldierating a month 
upon this important matter, concluded not to renter the Concor- 
date, hut to observe still die Pragmatic, unless the former edict was 
received and established in as great an assembly as that vm, which 
published the latter in the reign of Charles VIl. And when by 
violence and force they were obliged to publish the Coacordate, 
theyjeined .to this publication a solemn protest, and on a^ieal from 
' thie'pope to the next general ceimcil, into botl^ which measures the 
university and the clergy entered with die greatest aberity and 
neat. But roinl and papal despotism at length prevailed. 
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CENT. VIII. The i^ging thirst of dominion tliat con- 
aumed these pontiffs, and their arrogant endea* 
vours to crush and oppress all that came within 
the reach of their power, were accompanied with 
ortJw’^”™*the most insatiable avarice. All the provinces of 
w**- Europe were, in a manner, drained to enrich 



The chancellor De Prat, who was prlncipallj^ concerned in 
promoting the Conconlste, Iras been generally rerarded a!( au 
enemy to the liberties of the Gallican church. The illustrious 
learned president Hunault has not. however, hesitated to 
l^ie memory against this accusation, and to justify the 
as 4ui equitalrle contract, and as a measure attended 
with less inconveniences than the Pragnaatic Sanction. He ob- 
smres, tbatbythe king’s being invested, by the Coricordate, with 
the privilege of nominating to the bislioprics and vacant benefices 
of the first class, many corruptions and abuses were prevented, 
which arose fioro the simoniacal practices tliat prevailed almost 
every where, while, according to the Pragmatic Sanction, every 
church chose its bishop, and every monastery its abbot. He 
oltserves, moreover, that tliis nomination was the natural right of 
' the crown, as the most considerable part of the great benefices 
had been created by the kings of France, and he, insists particu¬ 
larly on this consideration, that the right which Cliristian com- 
inunit'iM have to choose their leaders, cannot be exercised by 
niich large bodies without much confusion and maqy inconveni¬ 
ences ; and tliat the subjects, by entrusting tlieiv sovereign with 
the j'overnment of the state, invest him, ipso fwto, with an au- 
llionty over the cimrch which is a part of the state, and its no¬ 
blest branch. See Hinault, Ahrcgi Cfaronologique de I’Histoire 
de France, in the [mrticular reniarl^ that are placed at the end of 
the reign of Lewis XIV. 

The most specious objection tliat was ma^e to the Concordato 
tvas this: tliat in return for the nomination to the,vacant bene¬ 
fices, the king granted to the po|)es the annates, or first fruits, 
whiclihad so long been complmned of as an intolerable grievance. 
There is, however, no mention of this equivalent in the Concor- 
^te. And it was by a papal bull that succeeded this compact, 
that the pontiiis claimed the payment of the firet fruits, of which 
they had put tliemselves in possession in the year 1310, amt 
.which had been suspended by the Pragmatic Sanction. See the 
Histoire du Droit Ecclesiastique Francois. As tins substitution 
of tiie Concordate, in the place of the Pragmatic Sanction, was a 
'\«ost important traiisaction, and had a very great influence upon 
tnh minds of tiie English, the translator judged it necessaiy to 
giv^ieiu some account of that matter. 
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these ghostly tyrants, who were perpetually gaping cen r. 
al'ter new accessions of wealth, in order to augment *• ^ 

the number of their friends and the stability of ‘ ‘‘j 

their dominion. And, indeed, according to the 
notions commonly entertained, the rulers of the 
church seemed to have a fair enough pretext, from 
the nature of their character, to demand a soil, of 
tribute from their flock j for hone can deny to the 
supreme governor of any state (and such was the 
chara«*tor assumed by the pojH‘s) the privilege of 
levying .tribute from those over whom they liear 
rule. But as the name ol‘ tribute was ever)^ ivay 
proper to alarm the jealousy and excite the in¬ 
dignation of the civil magistrate, the pontiffs were 
too cunning to employ it, and had recourse to 
various sti'atagcms and contrivances to rob the sub- 
jeet without shocking the sovereign, and to levy 
taxes under tin* specious mask and pretext of reli¬ 
gion. Among these contrivances, the distrihution 
of indulgences, Avhich enabled the wealthy to pur¬ 
chase impunity for their c.riines by certain sums 
applied to i-eligious usiis, held an eminent rank. 

I'his traffic id'imlulgences was constantly renewed 
Avhenever the coffers of thochnn!h were exhausted. 

On these occasions, they were recommended 
warmly to the ignorant multitude under some neiv, 

Kpe<*i«ms, yet fallacious pretext, and were greeilily 
sought after, to the great detriment both of indi¬ 
viduals and of the community. 

IX. Notwithstanding the veneration and ho- th# pop?** 
mage that were almost every where paid to the l^o- 
man pontiffs, they were far from being univemdlyriortoUnt 
reputed infallible in their decisions, or unlimited “jj* 
in their authority. The wiser part of the German, 

French, Flemish, and British nations, considered 
them as liable to error, and Immided by law. 

The councils of (!onstance and Basil had eontri- 
huted extremely to rectify the notion.^ of the 
people in that resp*'et j and from that period ail 
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ruption of 
the lower 
ordeii of 
the clergy. 


Th£ Hiaforjf of the Reformation. 

Christians, except the supersUtioas monks and 
parasites of Rome, were persuaded that the pope 
was subordinate to a general council, that his de¬ 
crees were not infallible, and that the council had 
a right to depose him, whenever he was convicted 
of gross errors or enormous crimes. Thus were 
the people, in some measure, prepared for the 
reformation of the church; and hence that ardent 
desire, that earnest expectation of a general conn- 
oil, whieli filled the minds of the wisest and best 
Christians in this century. Heiuie also those fi'e- 
quent appeals that wore made to this approaching 
council, when the court of Rome issued out any 
new edict, or made any new attempt repugnant to 
the dictates of piety and justice. 

X. The licentious examples of the pontiffs were 
zealously imitated in the lives and manners of the 
subordinate rulers and ministers of the church. 
The greatest part of the bishops and canons passed 
their days in dissolute mirth and luxury, and 
squandered away, in the gratification of their 
lusts and passions, the wealth that had been set 
apart for religious and charitable purposes. Nor 
were they less tyrannical than voluptuous; for tlie 
most despotic princes never treated their vassals 
with more rigour and severity, than these ghostly- 
rulers employed towards all such as were under 
their jurisdiction. The decline of virtue among 
the clergy was attended with the loss of the public 
esteem; and the most considerable jiart of that 
once-respected body became, by their sloth and 
avarice, their voluptuousness and impurity, their 
ignmtince and levity, contemptible and infamous, 
not only in the eye of the wise and good, but also 
in the universal judgment of the multitude £?]• 

[i] See Cornelii Aurelii Gaudani Apocalypsis, scu Viaio 
Mirabilis miper tniseraidli Statu Matria EcricKtai. in Caspar. 
Bunnanni Ansltct. Hist, de Hadriano A'l. p. 345. printed in 
4lo at Utrwbt in 1727. 
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Nor could the case be otbetwose as matters cent. 
were now constituted; for, as all the offices and 
dignities of the churdi were become venal every 
where, the way of preferment was inaccessible to 
merit, and the wicked and licentious were ren> 
deied capable of rising to the highest eccleriasti* 
cal honours. 

XI. The prodigious swarms of monks that over-The tm* of 
spread Europe were universally considered ascum- 
berers of the ^ound, and occasioned murmurs 
and complaints every where. And, nevertheless, 
such was the genius of the age, of an age that wi« 
but just emerging from the thickest gloom of ig¬ 
norance, and was suspended, m it were, in a du¬ 
bious situation between darkne^ and hght, tliat 
these monastic drones would have remmned undis¬ 
turbed, had they taken the least pains to preserve 
any remains even of the external air of decency 
and reli^on that used to distinguish them in for¬ 
mer times. But the Benedictine and the other 
monkish fraternities, who were invested with the 
privilege of possessing certain lands and revenues, 
oroke through all restraint, made the woret pos¬ 
sible use of their opulence, and foigetfuJ of the 
gravity of their character and of the laws of their 
order, rushed headlong into the shameless prac- 
tice of vice in all its various kinds and degrees. 

On the other hand, the Mendicant orders, and 
especially those who followed the mle of St. 
Dominick and St. Francis, though they wore; 
not carried away with the torrent of licentious-* 
ness that was overwhelming the church, yet they 
lost their credit in a different way; for their 
rustic impudence, their ridiculous superstitions, 
their ignorance, cruelty, and brutish manners, 
alienated from them the minds of the people, 
an^ diminished their reputation from day to day. 

They had the most barbarous aversion to the arts 
and sciences, and expressed a like«abhoiTence of 

VOL. IV. c 
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The History of the lUfomuxtion. 

CENT, certain eminent and learned men, who endea- 
sMT^i open the paths of science to the pm*- 

^ j V i suits of the studious youth, recommended the 
culture of the mind, and attacked the barbarism 
of the age in their writings and in their dis¬ 
course. This is suffiiiiently evident from what 
happened to Reuchlinus, Eiasmus, and other 
leaitied men. 

^ Domi. XII. Among all the monastic orders, none en- 
" ”"** joyed a higher degree of power and authority than 
the Dominican friars, whose credit was great, and 
their influence universal. This will not appear 
at all surprising, when we consider that they filled 
very eminent stations in the church, presided 
every where over the terrible tribunal of the in¬ 
quisition, and had the care of souls, with the func¬ 
tion of confessors, in all the courts of Europe; a 
circumstance this, which, in these times of igno¬ 
rance and superstition, manifestly tended to put 
the most of the European princes in their power. 
But, notwithstanding all this credit and authority, 
the Dominicans had their enemies; and about this 
time their influence began to decline. Nay, se¬ 
veral marks of perfidy, that appeared in the mea¬ 
sures they employed to extend their authority, 
exposed them justly to the public indignation. 
Nothing more infamous than the frauds they 
practised to accomplish their purposes, as may be 
seen, among (rther examples, by the tragedy they 
acted at Bern, in the year 1509 [^]. They were 

[i] This most impious fcaud is recorded at length by 
Ruc^at, at the end of the sixth volume of hi^ Histoire de la Re¬ 
formation en SaiMe; and also by Hottingef in his Histor. Eccles. 
Hdvet. tom. i. p. 334. There is also a compendious, but dis- 
tinct, narration of this infernal stratagem, in Bishop Burnet's 
Travels thi^gh loanee, Italy, 0ermany, and Switzerland, p. 31. 
Ttie stratagem in (Question was the consequence of a rivalship 
between the Franciscans and Dominicans, and more especially of 
their controversy >eoncennng the immaculate conception of the 
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perpetually employed in 8tigmati»itig^ with the 
opprobrious mark of heresy, numbers of letWried 

I 

Virgin Mary. Tbr fonnAr in»intain«d that she waa bom with¬ 
out Uie Memiah of original iriu; die latter iwaerted the contrary. 
Ihe doctrine of the Franciscans, in an age of darkness and su¬ 
perstition, could not but be popular; and hence the Dominicans 
lost ground from day to day. To support the credit of thdr 
order, they resolved, at a cliapter h§ld at Viropsen in the year 
1504, to have recourse to fii^itioua vistons and dreams, in which 
the people at that time had an easy faith; and they determined 
to make Bern the scene of their operations. A person named 
Jetzer, who was extremely simple, and much indineil to suiste. 
rities, and who had taken their habit, as a lay brother, was chuseii 
as the instrument of the delusions they were contriving. One of 
the fohr Dominicans, who had undertaken tlie management of 
this plot, conveyed himself secretly into Jetzer’s cell, and alnnit 
midnight appeared to him in a horrid figure, surrounded with 
howling dogs, and seemed to blow fire from his nostrils, by the 
means of a box of combustibles which he held neor his mouth. 


CENT. 
XVI. 
SECT. I. 




In this frightful form he approached Jctzcr's bed, told him that 
he was the ghost of a Dominican who had been killed at Paris, 
as a judgment of heaven for laying aside his monastic habit; that 
he was condemned to puigatory for this crime; adding, at the 
same time, that, by his means, he might he rescued from his 
misery, which was beyond e\pn'.,sion. This story, accompanied 
with borriUe cries and bowlings, frighted poor Jetzer out of the 
little wits he had, and engaged him to promise to do all that was 
in his power to deliver the Doniiiiican from his torment. Upon 
this the impostor told him, that notiiing but the most extraor¬ 
dinary mortifications, such as the discipline of the whip, perform¬ 
ed during eight days by the whole monastery, and Jetzer's lying 
prostrate in the form of one crucified in the chapel during mass, 
could contribute to his deliverance. He added, that the perfor¬ 
mance of these mortifications would draw down tipon Jetzer the 
pecul^ protection of the blessed Virgin ; and concluded by say- 
inir, tliat he would appear to him again, accompanied with two 
other spirits. Morning was no sooner come, than Jetzer gave 
an account of this apparition to the rest of die convent, who all 
unanimously advised him to iindeigo the discipline diat was en¬ 
joined him: and every one consented to bear his share pf die 
task imposed. The deluded simpleton obeyed, and was admu'ed 
as a saint by the muldtuiles tlmt crowded about die convent, 
while the four friars that managed the imposture, magnified, in 
the moat pompous manner, the miracle of ^is ap^widon, in their 
sermons and in tbsir discourse. The night'after, die apparition 
was renewed with the addition of two impoMors, dressed like 
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OSKT. and pious nifiip» la eucroacfainil^ upon <lie rights 
i properti«| ^ oth^ to augsai^ their posses- 

” ■*■' derila, md Jetaw'% Mil wn Bugmeated by iieving Irem the 
spectre ell the seensts jdf hie life end thot^hta. which dw impMUnn 
hed kerned fiteneUs eettfewor. In tbie and e«nne enheequent 
Mwnes (d»» detaQ ef whose enonnides» for the sake of brevity, 
we shall ouH) the impostor talked mucdi to Jetzer of the Do- 

niakwi Srder, which he said was peculiarly dear to the blessed 
he added, that the t%gia knew herself to be conceired 
in (Original sin; dM the doctors who taught the contrary were in 
ptpgetory; thM the blessed Virgin abhorred tim Franciscans for 
tnaldBg her equal with her Son; and that die town of Bern would 
be destroyed for hsrbounng such plagues within her wsJls. In 
one of these ‘^paritionB, Jetzer imagined that the voice of the 
spectre resembled that the prior of the convent, and he was 
not mistaken; but, not suspecting a fraud, he gave little attention 
to diis. The prior appeared in various forms, sometimes in that 
of St. Barbma, at others in that of St. Barnard; at length he 
steamed that of the Virgin Mary, and for that purpose, clothed 
himself in the habits that were employed to edom the statue of 
die Vii^n in the greet fimrivals; the little images, diet on these 
days are set on the altars, were made use of for angels, which 
beiag tied to a cord thdt passed through a pulley over Jetzer’s 
head, rose up and down, and danced about the pretended Virgin 
to iniTekso the ddnsion. The Virgin thus equipped, addressed 
a long discourse to Jetzer, in which, among otlier things, she told 
him that she was conceived in original sin, though had re¬ 
mained but a riiort time under that blemish. She gave him, as 
a miraculous proof of her presence, a host, or consecrated w^er, 
which turned from white to red in a moment; and afiter various 
visits, in which the greatest enormities were transected, the Vir- 
^-prior told Jetzer, that she would give him the most affecting 
and undoubted marks of her Son's love, by imprinting on him 
the five wounds that pierced Jesus on the cross, es she had done 
before to St. Lucia and St. Catharine. Aocmdingly, sbg took 
his hand by force, and struck a laige nail thri^h it, which threw 
the poor dupe into the greatest torment. Ine next night this 
masculine viigin, brought,, as be pretended, some of the linen, in 
which Christ had been buried, to soften the wound, and gave 
Jetzw a soporific draught, which had in it the blood of an un¬ 
baptised child, some grains of incense and of consecrated salt, 
some quicksilVM, die hairs of die eye-brows of a idiild, all which 
with some stufdfying and poisonous ingredients, were mingled 
together by the prior with magic ceremonies, and a solemn dedi¬ 
cation of himself to the devil in hope of his succour. This 
draught threw the poor wretih into a sort of lethargy, during 
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aioitt, aod in laying the looit hii^toiiSMQiMnM and cent. 
Btratag^s for the deirtraotion of their ddrersa* 

which the monks impimted on his ho4y die othw foiar wounds of 
Christ in such a manner dtat be no pain. 'When ha aNalum' 
ed, he found, to his oin^MwIcnble joy, these impresdons on his 
body, and came at last to foncy himself a )r^(»eeentatiTe of Christ 
in the various parts <rf hia'pnsion. He waa, in this state, exposed 
to the admiring multitude on the principal altar of the convent, 
to the great mortification of the Frandacans. The Dominicans 
gave him some otfair drau|^t% that riirew him into convokions, 
which were followed by a voiM conveyed through a pipe into the 
mouths of two images, one of Mary and anodier of the chOd 
Jesus; the former of which had tears painted up<m its cheeks in 
a lively manner. The little Jesus asked his mother, by means of 
this voice, (which was that of the prior’s) why she wept? and die 
answered, tliat her tears were owing to the impious manner in 
which the Franciscans attributed to her the honour that was 
due to him, in saying that she was conceived and bom without 
sin. 

The apparitions, false prodigies, and abominable stratagems of 
these Dominicans were repeateii every night, and the matter was 
at length so grossly over>acted, that, simple as Jetzer was, he at 
last discovered it, and had Umost kdled we prior, who appeared 
to him one night in the form of the Virgin with a crown on her 
head. The Dominicans tearing, by this discovery, to lose the 
fruits of their imposture, tbougbt the best method would be to 
own the whole matter to .Tetzer, and to engage him, by the most 
seducing promises of opulence and glory, to carry on the cheat. 

Jetzer was persuaded, or at least i^peared to be so. But die 
Doroinicans, suspecting that he was not entirely gained over, re> 
solved to poison him; but his constitution was so vigorous, that 
though they gave him poison five several times, he was not de¬ 
stroyed by it. Quo day they sent him a loaf prepared with some 
spicee, which, growing green in a day or two, he threw a piece 
of it to a wolf’s whelps that were in the monastery, and it killed 
them immediately. At anothm- time tiiey poisoned the host, or 
consecrated wafer, but as he vomited it up soon after he had 
Bwallowed it, he escaped once more. In- short, ti>cre were no 
means at securing him, which the most detestable impiety and 
barbarity could invest, tiiat they did not put in practice; till, 
finding at last an opportunity of getting out of the convent, he 
threw himself into die hands of die magistrates, to wIkhii he 
made a foil cHscovery of tins infernal plot. The afikir being 
brought to Rome, commissariea were sent from thence to examine 
the matter; and the whole cheat being fully proved, the four 
friars were solemnly degraded from their priesthood, and were 
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CENT, rlesr/j- wcre'theprftoc^cx)^ 

xvc wnose and advice Leo X. deter- 

mined to that WiMt rash and impAid^nt measure, 
'• even the wbK© condettraation oi Luther. 

The etate XIII. tile {iriddpal places in the public schools 
MdT*? of ^ere filled very freijuentlf by monks 

of tlm Mendicant orders. This unhappy circum- 
*' stance prevented tbek emerging from that igno¬ 
rance and darkness which had so long enveloped 
them; and it also rendered them inaccessible to 
. that auspicious light of improved science, whose 
salutary beams had already been felt in several 
of the European provinces. The instructors of 
youth, dignified with the venerable titles of Ar¬ 
tists, Grammarians, Physicians, and Dialecticians, 
loaded the memories of their laborious pupils with 
a certain quantity of barbarous terras, arid and 
senseless distinctions, and scholastic precepts de¬ 
livered in the most inelegant style; and all such 
as could repeat this jargon with a certain readiness 
and rapidity were considered as men of uncommon 
eloquence and' erudition. The whole body of the 
philosophers extolled Aristotle beyond all mea¬ 
sure } while scarcely any studied him, and none 
understood him. For what was now exhibited, 
as the philosophy of that famous Grecian sage. 


burnt alive on the last day of May, 1509. Jetzer died some 
time after at Constance, having poisoned himself, as was believed 
by somA. Had his life been t^en away before be had found an 
opportunity of making the discovery already mentioned, this 
execrable dhd horrid plot, which, in many of its circumstances, 
was conducted with art, would have been handed down to pos¬ 
terity as a stupendous miracle. This is a very brief account of 
the matter; such as are desirous of a mare circumstantial relation 
of this famous imposture, may consult the authors mentioned in 
the beginning of this note. 

[/] See Bilib. Pirkheimeri Epistola ad Hadriaanm Pontif. 
Maxim, de Dominicanorum hlagitiis, in opp. ejus, p. 3^2. This 
letter is also to be found in Gerdesii latrod. ad Histor. Benovati 
EvaiSgelii, tom. i. p. 170. .Append. 



of schools were unahle to comprehaad. And it 
atawg these thome of sch<dastic wisdodi>^tltere 
was any thing that hl>d the i^pearance of ftiiit, 
it was crushed ond blasted byche fbrioos wrang- 
lings and dUspates of the Scotists and Thomists, 
the Realists and Nominalists, whose clamours 
and contentions were unhappily heard in all the 
Eur^ean academies. 

XlV. The wretched and senseless manner ofiiMiuttof 
teaching theology in this centuiy may be learned**^’ 
from many books yet extant, which were wrote 
by the divines it produced, and which, in reality, 
have no other merit than their enormous bulk. 

The expositors of the holy scriptures were very 
few in number during this century; and there 
were scarcely any of the Christian doctors that 
had a critied knowledge of the sacred oracles. 

This kind of knowledge was so rare, that, when 
Luther arose, there could not be found, even 
in the university of Paris, which was considered 
as the iit^t and most famous of all the public 
schools of learning, a single person qualified to 
dispute with him, or oppose his doctrine upon 
a scripture foundation. Any commentators that 
were at this time to be found were such as, laying 
^ide all attention to the true meaning and force 
of the words of scripture, which their profound 
ignorance of the original languages and of the 
rules of critidtsm rendered them incapable of in¬ 
vestigating, gave a loose to their vain and irr^;ular 
fancies, in the pursuit of mysterious significations. 

The greatest part of (he public teachers belonged 
to those classes of divines, which we have foraierly 
mentioned under the titles of Positivi and Senten- 
tiarii, who were extremely fond, the former of 
loading their accounts, both of the truths aTid 


ne not been «b y«t flxe^ «3a4 

4eteitmiiied bf tiue a«th(»4t7 of Urn dinreb j ndr 
dB tile pontiro ndii^oat sooie tn^nt reason, 
reatrain tlie right of private iodgment, or force 
the. cip3MM»^[ioe8 of men, exeept in those cases 
where doctrines were tMlepted that seemed detri- 
meiltdi to tile Nipremac^ of the eepostolic see, or 
to the temporal interests of the sacerdotal and 
monastic orders. Hence it is, that we could 


mention many Christian doctors before Luther, 
who incul<»tea not only with impunity, Imt even 
with applause, the very same tenets that after¬ 
wards ^w upon him such heavy accusations and 
such bitier reproaches, ilmd it is beyond all 
doubt, tiud this great reformer might have pro¬ 
pagated these opinions without any danger or 
naolestatUm, had he not pointed his warm re¬ 
monstrances agiunst the opulence of Borne, the 
overgrown fortunes the bishops, the majesty of 
the pontiffs, and the towering ambition of the 


inicans. 


The Mture XVL The pubUo worship of the Deity was now 
BO more than a pompous round of external oere- 
itwMceia. monies, *the greatest part of which were insigni- 
ficant and senseless, and much more adapted to 
dazzle the eyes than to touch the heart. The 
number of those who were at all qualified to 
administer pubJic instruction to the people was 
not very considemble; and their discourses, which 
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eoQtidiied littile dse thsii fic^ltbos n^poartf lif nii- cxirr. 
radlesandjmtd%iei, 

Mes, ftod iOifeerato jaigQil* deceived ihti HEijclpiiiB ww 
inseetd of itteSrnotiiig ' 

aariiM)iM «« y«ft «idi^ 

tmSt^ ndUHRil ^ btip^' snM 

Wfcoi ef th«ir gr8f% 

of^iaimeisi or'tiiolfsii^pKM^dMape^^ odNsi 
irifldcttn ttad bM»iFkd||fe, Itie SfUket- 

gdahed ndolc emmg Tidsi dMlshneii^ had a 
oooiTnaQ-j^ace d snlgoote a&itted to th^, 
on which they were o<^«tatit}y exeinasing ^ 
force of dieir iiiDgs and the powi^ of their eto* 
qnence. These sabjeets were, the authority of 
the holy mother church, and the obligations of 
obedience to her decirions; the virtues and merits 
of tlie saints, and their aredit in the court of 
heaven; the dignity, glory, and love of the 
blessed Virgin; the efficacy of relics; the duty 
of adorning churches, and endowing monasteries; 
the necessity of good woidcs (as that phrase was 
then understood) to salvation; the intolerable 
burnings of purgatory, and the utility of indul¬ 
gences. Such were the subjects that employed 
the zeal and labours of the most eminent ooctors 
of this century; and they were, indeed, the only 
subjects that could tend to fill the coffers of the 
good old mother church, and advance her temporal 
interests. A ministry, who would have taken it 
into their heads to inculcate the doctrines and 


precepts of the gospel, to exhibit the example of 
its divine author, and ^e efficacy of his mediation, 
as the most powerful motives to righteousness and 
virtue, and to represent the love of God and man¬ 
kind as the great duties of the Christian life; such 
a ministry would have been very unprofitable ser¬ 
vants to the church and to the papacy, however 
they might have promoted the cause of virtue and 
the salvation d souls. 



KMtnil 

IMttr^ 

CODdHion 

etUnpte- 

p)« in go> 

MnL 


■ <%e tm» 

likaiaA of ^ 

4aati»n^ 

BQd. aiiKi«||^i^^|fl«IW ^ m 

iptorsmbf nilh iV0OBt fbfiHqt of 

Bupost^A^Q, and tbe greatest ccHrnptuai of 

iljM) who presided over the rites aod 
aotaeaoiiies church, were far from sh^og 
^ least dispositioB to enlighten the igno||nee, 
or to check the saperstition of the times } nay, 
instead of imposing, they rather nourished and 
promoted them, as conducive to their safety, and 
nivourable to their iuteresta Nor was there 


more zeal shown in stemming the torrent of im¬ 
morality and licenhousness, than in dispelling the 
clouds of superstition and ignorance. For the 
prudence of the church bad easily foreseen, that 
the traffic of indulgences could not but suffer 
from a diminution of the ciimes and vices of man¬ 


kind ; and that, in proportion as virtue gained an 
ascendantiupon the manners of the multitude, the 
profits arising from expiations, satisfactions, and 
such like eodesisstical contrivances, must neces¬ 
sarily decrease. 

A rtfoniw- XVIII. Such then was tlie dismal condition of 
etawhia! fhe church. Its corruption was complete, and 
intijiZ the abuses that it permitted were gone to the 
greatest height of enormity. But in proportion 
to the greatness of this oon’uption was the ardour 
and impatience with which all, who were en¬ 
dowed with any tolerable portion of solid learn¬ 
ing, genuine piety, or oven good sense, desired to 
see the church reformed and purged from these 
shocki^ abuses. And the number of those who 
were af^ted in this manner u'as veiy considerable 
in all ^arts of the weptem world. The greatest 
jmrt of them, indeed, were perhaps over-moderate 
in their demands. They did not extend their 



iiOwMaftion m«>se lites attd ceram 
had 0 (M»i multipliiHi la ittd) ad «stravagaftf 
ner» to the gr«^ dotadas^Dt of Me rejigfdli 
rational piety. AH they aimed at was, to set Hmifi 
to the ovetgfown power of the pontiffs, to reform 
th^florrapt manners of the dei^, and to prevent 
the frauds that were too oominonly practised hy 
that order of men; to dispel the ignorance and 
correct the errors of the blinded multitude, and 


to deliver them from the heavy and unsupportable 
burthens that were imposed upon them under re¬ 
ligious pretexts. But as it was impossible to ob¬ 
tain any of these salutary purposes without the 
suppression of various absurd and impious opi¬ 
nions, from whence the grievances complained of 
sprung, and, indeed, vnthout a general reforma¬ 
tion of the religion that was publicly professed ; 
so was this reformation supposed to be ardently, 
though silently, wished for by all those who pub¬ 
licly demanded the reformation of the church in 
its head and in its members. 


XIX. If any sparks of real piety subsisted under riw My 
this despotic empire of superstition, they were only 
to be found among the Mystics. For this sect, 
renouncing the suhtilty of the schools, the vain 
contentions of the learned, with all the acts and 


ceremonies of external worabip, exhorted their 
followers to aim at nothing but internal sanctity 
of heart, and communion with God, the centre 
and source of holiness and perfection. Hence the 
Mystics were loved and respected hy many persons, 
who had a serious sense of religion, and were of a 
tender and devoUonal complexion. But as they 
were not entirely free from the reigning supersti¬ 
tions, but associated many vulgar errors with their # 
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CENT, practical precepts and directions; and as their ex- 
oessire paseaon for contemplation led them into 
many chimerjbal notions, and sometimes into a 
’ degree of &naticism that approached tu madness \ 
mote effectual sncoours than theirs were necessary 
to combat the inveterate errors of the times. ,ind 
to bring about the reformation that was expected 
with such impatienc.e. 


CHAPTER 11. 

The History of the Hefonnotmt, ftmi its first 
Beginnings, to the Confession given > 

Augalmrg, 

The dawn I. l?V^niLE Hie Roiniiii pontiff sluoibered in 
security at the head ot the ehmrh, and saw no 
unaapact- thing throughout the vast extent of his dominion 
but tranquillity and ‘’ubmission; and while tfie 
worthy and pious profess«>r.s of genuino Chris 
tianity almost despaired of seeing tliat rcfoimalion 
on which their most lent desires and expecta¬ 
tions were bent; an .o.scarc and inconsiderable 

{ lerson arose on a sudden, in the year 15]/, and 
aid the foundation of this long-expected change, 
by opposing, with undaunted resolution, his single 
force to the torrent of papal ambition and despot¬ 
ism. This extraordinary man was Martin Lu¬ 
ther, a native of Aisleben, in Saxony, a monk of 
the Augustinian Eremites, who were one of the 
Mendicant orders, and, at the same time, pro¬ 
fessor of divinity in the academy that had been 
erected at Wittemberg, a few years before this 
period, by Frederic the Wise. The papal chair 
was, at that time, filled by Leo X. Maximilian I., 
a prince of the house of Austria, was king of 
the Romans, and emperor of Germany; and 
Frederic, already mentioned, elector of Saxony. 
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The bold efforts of this new adyersary of the cent. 
pontiffs were honoured with the applauses of j 
maoy, Imt few or none entertained hopes of their ^ 
success. It seemed scarcely possible that this ~ ~ 

S ony David could hurt a Goliah, whom so many 
eroes had opposed in vain. 

II. None of the qualities or talents that dis-i-u«i«tr. 
tinguished Luther were of a' common or ordinary 
kind. His genius was truly great and unparal¬ 
leled} his memory vast and tenacious; his pa¬ 
tience in supporting trials, difficulties, and labour, 
incredible; his magnanimity invincible, and inde¬ 
pendent on the vicissitudes of human affairs; and 
fiis leamitig most extensive, considering the age 
in liich he lived. All Ihis will be acknowledge, 
even by his enemies, at h'ast by such of them as 
are not ttnally blinded by a spirit of partiality 
and fa(!tion. He was deeply versed in the theo¬ 
logy anti philosophy that were in vogue in the 
schools during this cenfur}’’, and he taught them 
I »lh with Ihe gi-eatest repulation and success in 
(he academy of Wittemberg. As a philosopher, 
he embraced the doctrine oft lie Nominalists, which 
was the system adopted by his order; while, in 
divinity, he followed chiefly the sentiments of 
Augustin; but in both he pi-eferred the decisions 
of scripture, and the dictates of right reason 
before the authority and opinions of l^ible men. 

It would be equally rash and absurd to represent 
this great man'as exempt from error, and free 
from infirinities and defecte; yet, if we exe^ 
the contagious effects of the age in which he 
lived, and of the religion in which he had been 
brought up, we shall perhaps find but a few 
things in his character that render him liable to 
reproach [»»]. 


[«} Tlie writers who have given any cfrciinutantial account 
of Luther, and hit uansactiont are accurately eniuneMted by Jo. 
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.. _,..., r»> ^ Ws^fhoWIm^ iate:- 

3*I?tSLi ^>ie« flhoi^ OB aoeoAlltof l»ii 

in lilt uBaemBiii^^lqaiiBiMce, V Albert^ arcblHsbo^ of 
Mpw ttnd l$agdebiug, to preach aad proclMtu, 
ifr^lboiaaoy, those femotis induJgeBces w Leo X. 
irboh ednjitnistered the remission of all sins, past, 
ptoeent, tmd to come, however ^carmous their 
natnre, to those who were rich eoonghto po^hase 
them. The ibontless monk executed this iniquitous 
commission not only with matchless insolence, in¬ 
decent^ {ja3» and fraud, but even carried his im¬ 
piety so tar as to derogate from the all-sufficient 
power and influence of the merits of Christ. At 
this, Luther, unable to smother his just indig¬ 
nation, raised his warning voice, and in ninety- 
five propositions, maintained publicly at Wittem- 
berg*, on the fiOth of September, in the year 1517, 
censured the extravagant extortion of these quc- 
stors, and plainly pointed out the Roman pontiff 
as a partaker of their guUt, since he suffered the 
people to be seduced, by such delusions, from 


Alb. Fsbricius, in his CentifoUum Lutbertuvum j the first part of 
wbiph iras pnblbhed at Hamburg in the year 17^, and the second 
in 1730, in 8vo. 

[»3 The hist^ilans who fiave partirulBrly mentioned Tetzel, 
ud his odious methods of deluding the multitude, are enumeiated 
in the work quoted in tibe preceding note, part I. p. 47. part II. 
p. $30.~-'What is said of this vile deceiver hy Erhard and Quetif, 
in the Sorlptores Ordin. Fredicator. tom. ii. p. 40. discovers the 
bl iridest and the meanest partiality. 

In describing the efficacy of these indulgences, Tet¬ 
zel said, among other enormities, that “ even had any one ravished 
the iTOther of God, he (Tetzel),liad wherawitbal to efface bis 
guilt." * He also boasted, that “ be bad saved more souls firom 
bell by these indulgences than St. Peter had ronverted to Chns- 
tiaBitf by his pieaching." ^ 
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_ ^ [p] Dr. Mm^i^ bw ttdctm no no^ee of tbe eahi«iDi«t 
iaventfl4 «**) propagBtnd by Mm« late wnHunrs, in order to midte 
Luther’s neelaiis opjpotitaan to the pnblieation df indii^encee 
pear to be tile bitoct of aeifA and ignoble motives. It sn^ not, 
therefore, be improper to tto diet in a tnie light; apt tliet ibe 
cause of die reformation («rMch npist staled by its aim intrinsio 
dignity, end is in no way afiected by the views or cbarecten of 
its instruments) ran derive any streoj^h from this inquiry; but as 
it may tend to vindicate the personal character of a man wbo haa 
done eminent s^ice to die cause of religion. 

Mr. Hume, in bis History of -die Reign of Hepry VHI^ bae 
thought proper to repeat what the enemies of the reftmiuition end 
some of Its dubious or iil-infolvned friends, have advanced, widi 
respect to the motives that engaged Luther to oppose the doc- 
tniie of indulgences. This elegant and persuasive historian tells 
us, that the “ Austin friars bad usually been employed in Sax* 
oily to preach indulgences, and from this trust had deriyed both 
profit and consideration; that Airemboldi gave this occu]uidott 
to the l>ominicans*; dist Martin Luther, an Austin friar, pro¬ 
fessor in the university of Wittemberg, resenting the afowM put 
upon hts Order, began to preach against the abuses that were 
committed in the sale of induigencee, and, being provoked by 
opposition, proceeded even to decry indulgences dieraselvesf 
It were to be wished that Mr. Hume’s candour bad engaged 
him to examine this accusation better before he h^ ventured to 
repeat lU For, in the first place, it is not true, that the Austin 
friars had been usually employed in Saxony to preach indul¬ 
gences. It is well known that the commission had been offered 
alternately, and sometimes fointly, to all the Mendicants, whe¬ 
ther Austin friars, Dominirans, Franciscans, or Carroelitee. 
Nav, from tiie year 1S29, that lucrative contmienon was princi¬ 
pally entrusted with the Dominicans:{:; and, in the record 
which relate to indulgence!,, we rarely meet with the name of an 
Austin friar, and not one ungie act by which it spears, tiiat 


* Hume’s Histnry ef Engleud, under the House aS Tudor, «ot. i. p, 119. 
t Id. Hi. p. 12 a 

; Sic W«i«nsnui, MemursbilU Ilittoriar Seer* M. T. p. 1051. 1115. 
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The tiutory of the Reformation. 

IV. Thi* debate between Luther and Teteel 
was, at first,'a matter of no great moment, and 


Boinan pontiff ever named firiani of tkat order to the o&ce 
under coniideMion. More pertieufairlp it u remarkable, that 
for half a centnrp before Luther (i. e. from 1450 to 1517), dur* 
ing ifli^ period indulgencea were eold with die most scmidalous 
marks of avaricious extortion mid impudence, wo acarcely meet 
with the name of an Austin friar employed in that service; if 
We except a monk named Pdrius, who was no more than an 
underiiog of the papal questor Raymond Peraldus; so &r is it 
feom behtg true that the Augustin order were exclusively or 
even asuuiy employed in that service*. Mr. Hume has built 
his assertion u{mn the sole authority of a ringle es^ession 
Paul Sarpi, wmd> has been ahuadi^ly refuted by De Priero, 
FhUavidni, and Gtaveson, the mortal enemies of Luther.—^But 
it may be alleged, that, even supposing it was not usual to em¬ 
ploy the Augustin frtare alone in the propagation of indulgences, 
yet Luther might be offended at se^g such an important com¬ 
mission given to the Dominicans exclusively, and that, con¬ 
sequently, diis was his morive in o^osing the propagation 
of indulgences. To ^ow the injustice of this allegtuion, 1 
observe, 

Secondly, That in the time of Luther, the preaching of indul¬ 
gences Was become such an odious and unpopular matter, that 
il( is &r from being probable, ffiat Luther would have been aoli- 
iritous about obtaining such a commission, either for himself or 
for his order. The princes o£ Europe, with many bishops, and 
multitudes of learned and pious men, had opened their eyes 
upon the turpitude of this infamous traffic; and even the 
Franciscans and Dominicans, towards the conclusion of the 
fifteenth oentuiy, opposed it publicly, both in their discourses 
and in dieir writings f. Nay more, the very commission which 
it supposed to have excited the envy of Luther, was offered by 
1.00 to the general of the Phmciscans, and was refused both by 
him and bis order who gave it over entirely to Albert, bishop' 
of Mentx and Marburg. Is it Ihen to be imtgined, that either 
Lntbor, or the other Austin frian, aspired after a commission of 
wluch die Franciscans were ashamed P Besides, it is a mistidie 
to i^Krm, that this office was ^ven to the Dominicans in general; 


* Sss Hspiiil Diswitst. de KoonolUe Indnlgentisruin, Sec. xiv, ct xv. 
QuEstoribais S84. S87. 

f See Weleb. on>- Ludief. tom. xv. p. 114. SSS. 312. 849.— SeckenJorf, 
Hilt. Lutkersnioni, lib. L sect, vl p. IS. 
t See Wskh, lor. cit p. 371, < 
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might have been determined Avith the utmost cent. 
facility, had Leo X. been disposed to follow the 


•iace it was given to TeUsel alone, an individual niemb«'-«f tlwt 
order, who had been notorious fur his profligacy, barbarity, and 
e^ctortion. 

But that neither resentment nor envy were the motives 
that led Luther to oppose the doctrine w>d publication of 
indulgences will appear witlj the utmost evidence, if we con¬ 
sider, in the third place. That be was never accused of any 
such motives, either in the edicts pf tlie pontiffs of his time, 
or amidst tfap otlrar reproacltos of the contemporary writers, 
who defended the cause of Home, and who were far from 
being sparing of tlieir invectives and calumnies. All tlie 
contemporary adversaries of Luther are absolutely silent on 
this head. From the year 1517 to 1546, when the dispute 
about indulgences was earried on with the greatest warmth 
and animosity, not (me writer ever ventured to reproach 
Luther widi these ignoble motives of opposition now under 
eonsideration. 1 speak not of Erasmus, Sleidan, De Thou, 
Guicciardini, and others, whose testimony might be perhaps 
suspected of partiality in his favour, but I speak of Cajetan, 
Tlogstrat, De Prierio, Emser, and even die infamous John 
Tetvel, whom Lndier opposed with such vehemence and 
bitterness. Eren Cochlieus was silent on this head during 
die life of Luther; though after the death of that great re¬ 
former, he broached die calumny I am here refuting. But 
such was the scandalous c!iamet<>r of tliis man, who was no¬ 
torious for fraud, calumny, lying, and their sister vices *, 
that Pailavicini, Bossuet, and other enemies of Luther, were 
ashamed to make use, either'of his name or testimony. Now, 
may it not be fairly presumed, that the contemporaries of 
Luther were better judges of his character, and the prin¬ 
ciples from which be acted, than those who lived in after 
times? Can it be imagined, that motives “to Action, which 
escaped the prying eyes of Ludier's contemporaries, should 
have discovered themselves to us, who live at such a distance 
of time from the scene of action, to M. Bossuet, to Mr. Hume, 
and to other abettors of this ill-contrived and foolish story? 
Either there are no rules of moral evidence, or Mr. Hume’s 
assertion is entirely groundless. 

1 might add many other considerations, to show the un¬ 
reasonableness of supposing that Lutber exposed himself to 


* Sleidan De Statu Re), et Reii>. in Dedic. Epist. ad August. Eteetor. 
VOL. IV. D 
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CENT, healing method which common prudence must 

SBCT* j naturally pointed out on such an occasion, 

t ^ ‘ , *. For, after all, this was no more than a ^vate 
^ dispute between two monks, concerning the ex¬ 
tent of the pope’s power with respect to the re¬ 
mission of sin. Luther confessed that the Roman 
pontiff was clothed with the power of remitting 
the human punishments inflicted upon tiransgres- 
sore, !, e. the punishments denounced by the 
church, and its visible head, the bishop of Rome; 
but he strenuously denied that his power ex¬ 
tendi to the remission of the divine punishments 
allotted to offenders, either in this present, or in 
a future state; affirming, on the contrary, that 
these punishments could only be removed by the 
merits of Christ, or by voluntary acts of mortifi- 
cation and penance, undertaken and performed 
by the trans^essor. The doctrine of Tetzel was, 
indeed, directly opposite to the sentiments of 
Luther; for this senseless and designing monk 
asserted, that all punishments, present and fu¬ 
ture, human and divine, were submitted to the 
authority of the Roman pontiff, and came within 
the reach of bis absolving power. This matter 
had often been debated before the present period j 
but the popes had always been prudent enough 
to leave it undecided. These debates, however, 
being sometimes treated with neglect, and at 
others carried on without wisdom, the seeds of 
discord gained imperceptibly new acc^ions of 
strength and vigour, and from small beginnings 
produced, at length, revolutions, and events of 
the most momentous nature. 


the rag'e of the Roibui pontiff, to the peisecutione of an exaspe¬ 
rated deify, to the severity of such a potent and despotic prince 
as, Charles V. to death itself, and that from a principle of avarice 
and ambition. But I have said enough to satisfy every candid 
mind. 
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V. The sentiments .of Luflier were received cent. 
with applause by the greatest part of ^rroany, 
whi<di had long groenM ui^er the avarice of the -m , / 
pontiffs, and the extortions of their tax-gatherers, ^ 
and had murmured grievoiady against the various uriet of 
Stratagems that were daily put in practice, with^j^^ 
the most frontless impudence, to fleece the riditofiMni. 
aud to grind the faces of the poor. But the rota¬ 
ries of Rome were filled with horror when they 
were informed of the opinions propa^ted by the 
Saxon reformer; more esp^ially the Domipieans, 
who looked upon their order as insulted and at¬ 
tacked in the person of Tetzel. The ahum of 
controversy was therefore sounded, and Tetzel 
himself appeared immediately in the field agmnst 
Luther, whose sentiments he pretended to refute 
in two academical discourses, which he pronounc¬ 
ed on occasion of bis promotion to the degree of 
doctor in divinity. In the year following (1518) 
two famous Dominicans, Sylvester de Prierio and 
Hogstrat, the former a native of Italy, and the 
latter a German, rose up also against the adven¬ 
turous reformer, and attacked him at Cologn with 
the utmost vehemence and ardour. Their ex¬ 
ample was soon followed by another formidable 
champion, named Eckius, a celebrated professor 
of divinity at Ingolstadt, and one of the most zea¬ 
lous supporters of the Dominican order. Luther 
stood firm against these united adversaries, and 
was neither vanquished by their arguments, nor 
daunted by their talents and reputation; but an¬ 
swered their objections, and refuted their reason¬ 
ings, with the greatest strength of evidence and 
a becoming spirit of resolution and perseverance. 

At the same time, however, he addressed himself 
by letters, written in the most submissive and 
respectihl terms, to the Roman pontiff, and to 
several of the bishops, showing them the upright¬ 
ness of his intentions, as well as the justice of his 

D 2 
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cssrt. eenide, and declaring his readiness to diange Jiis 
sentimanla, as soon as he shoBld see them fairiy 
proved to be erroneous. 

^ VI. At First, Leo X. beheH tote controversy 

MMhheMwito indi^rence and contempt; but, being in- 
by toe emperor Maximilian I. not only 
crjlmn M ^ its inmortance, but also of the fatal divisions it 
Augdjui*. vras likely to produce in Gennany, he summoned 
Ldtoor to appear before him at Rome, and there 
to plead toe cause whi(di he had undertaken to 
maintain. Tbte papal summons was superseded 
by Frederic the Wise, elector of Saxony, who 
pretended that the cause of Luther belonged to 
the jimsdiction of a German tribunal, and that it 
was to be decided by toe eojlesiastioal laws of the 
empire. The pontiff yielded to the remonstrances 
of tote pradent and magnanimous prince, and 
ordered Lutoer to justify bis intentiwas and doc.‘ 
trines before omrdined Cajetan, who was at tliis 
time legate at the diet of Augsburg. In this first 
step, toe Oouit of Rome gave a specimen of that 
tem^ty and iipprudence with which all its nego- 
tiatoms, id tote weighty affair, were afterwards 
conducted. For, instead of reconciling, nothing 
could tend mcN^ to mfiame matters than the 
ehoice of Gajetan, a Dominican, and, conse- 
rmently, too dectered enemy of Luther, and 
mend of Tetael, as judge aira arbitrator in this 
nice and perilous controversy. 

TiieisTO«or VII. Luther, however, repaired to Augsburg, 
jn‘c.“”‘^'‘in month of October 151^ and coifferrod, 
at three different meeting, with Cajetan him¬ 
self [o], concerning the points in dwatc. But 
liad he even been imposed to yield to the court 
of Rome, this imp<i||llsd^ato was, of all others, 
the most impropmf 4o encourage him in the exe- 


[g] Hime » • large account of fbw cantetal given 1»y Quetif 
and Eohard, Scriptor. Ordin. PwScetor. lom. h. p. 14. 
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cution of such a purpose. The high spifit of cknt. 
Luther was not to be tamed by the am^pt die- 
tates of m-H-e authority} such, however, were the 
only methods of persuasion employed by the 
haughty cardinal. He, in an overbearing tone, 
desired Luther to renounce his opinions, withfmt 
even attempting to prove them erroneous, and 
insisted, with importunity, on bis confessing hum¬ 
bly his fault, and submitting res^ctfolly to the 
judgment of the Roman pontiff M. The Saxon 
reformer could not think of yielding to terms so 
unreasonable in themselves, and so despotically 
proposed; so that the conferences were absolutely 
without effect. For Luther, finding bis adversary 
and judge inaccessible to reason and argument, 
left Augsburg all of a sudden, after having ap- 
pealed from the present decisions of the pontiff 
to those which he should pronounce, when better 
informed; and, in this stop, he seemed yet to re- 
s])ect the dignity and authority of the bishop of 
Home [6']. But Leo X. on the other hand, let 
loose the reins to ambition and despotism, and car¬ 
ried things to the utmost extremity; for, in the 
montli of November, this same year, be published 
a special edict, commanding his spiritual subjects 

[jr] The imperious and imprudent imumer in which Cajetan 
behaved towardii Luther waa highly diaapproved of, even at the 
conn of Home, aa appean, among other tetttiinonics, frooi Paulo 
Sarpi'*) History of the Council of Trent, l*ook I. p. 22. The 
conduct of Cajetan is defended by Ediard in his Scaiptor. Ord. 

Prtedicator. tom. ii. p. 15. but widi little {Hwlence, and less argu¬ 
ment. The truth of the matter is, that the court of liotne and 
its unthinking sovereign were not less culpidile dian Cajetan in 
the whole of this transaction. Since they might easily foresee, 
that a Dominican legate was of all oilers the most unlikely to 
treat Luther with moderation and imparity, and consequently 
the most improper to reconcile mattem. 

[jtj See B. Christ. Fitd. Bomeri Dias, dc Colloqnio Lutheri 
cum Cajotano. Leips. 1722, iu 4to.—Val. Elm. Loscheri Acta 
et Dociimenta Reformat, tom. ii. cap. si. p, 435. iq»p. Lutheri, 
iniii. ixiv. p. 400. 
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CKKT. to acknowledge his power of deliyering from idi 
punishments due to sin and transgression of 
‘every kind. As soon as Luther received informa¬ 
tion of this inconsiderate and violent measure, he 
perceived, plainly, that it would be impossible for 
nim to bring the court of Borne to any reason¬ 
able terms j he therefore repaired to Wittembui^, 
and, on the 28th of NovemW, appealed from the 
pontiff to a general council. 

VlII. In the mean time the Roman pontiff 
MiWte.™ became sensible of the imprudence he had been 
guilty of in entrusting Cajetan with such a com¬ 
mission, and endeavouring to mend the matter by 
A'* *'“ 1 ^ employing a man of more candour and impartia- 
iOTriUotimlity* and better acquainted with bdsiness, in order 
diwnceru to suppress the rebellion of Luther, and to en- 
‘ gage that reformer to submission and obedience. 
This new legate was Charles Miltitz, a Saxon 
knight, who belonged to the court of Leo X. and 
whose lay character exposed him less to the pre¬ 
judices that arise from a spirit of party, than if 
he had been clothed with the splendid purple, 
or the monastic jjprock. He was also a person of 
great prudence, penetration, and dexterity, and 
every way qualified for the execution of such a 
nice and critical commission as this was. Leo, 
therefore, sent him into Saxony to present to Fre¬ 
derick the golden consecrated rose (which the 
pontiffs are used to bestow, as a peculiar mark of 
distinction, on those princes for whom they have, 
or think proper to profess, an uncommon friend¬ 
ship and esteem), and to treat with Luther, not 
only about finishing his controversy with Tetzel, 
but also concemi oj ^e methods of bringing about 
a reconciliation ^^ibeen him and the court of 
Rome. Nor, indeed, were the negotiations of this 
prudent minister entirely unsuccessful $ for, in his 
first conference with Luther, at Altenburg, in 
the year 1519» he carried matters so far as to per- 
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suade him to write a submissive letter to Leo X. cent. 
promising to observe a profound silence upon the 
matters in debate* provided that the same oblt^ WyW 
tion should be imp<^ upon his adversarij^ This 
same year^ in tJie month of Octcrfbor, Bfiltitz had 
a second conference with Luther, in the castle of 
Liebenwerd, and a thiid the-;^ear following, at 
Lichtenbeig p]. These irieetinp, which were 
reciprocally conducted with moderation and de¬ 
cency, gave great hopes of an approaching reron- 
ciliation; nor were these hopes ill founded [u]. 

But the violent procee^ngs of the enemies of 
Luther, and the arrogant spirit, as well as unac- 
countalde imprudence, of the court of Rome, 
blasted these fair ex^ctations, and kindled anew 
the flames of discora. 

1 ^ [«r] IX. It was sufficient barely to mention The imun 
the measures taken by Cajetan to draw Luther 
anew under the papal yoke, because these mea- tween Miit. 
sures were, indeed, nothing more than the wildL^J^",*!, 
suggestions of superstition and tyranny, main¬ 
tained and avowea with the most frontless impu¬ 
dence. A man, who began by commanding the 
reformer to renounce his errors, to believe, and 
that upon the dictates of mere authority, that 
“ one drop of Christ’s blood, being sufficient to 

L<] See B. Chmt. Frid. B. TTie records relating to tlie em¬ 
bassy of Miltitz weie first published by Em. Salomon Cyprianus, 
in Addit. ad With. Era. Tenzelii Histor. Reformat, tom. i, ii.— 

As fdso by Vat. Era. Loschenis, in his Acta Reformat, tom. U. 
c. xvi. and tom. iii. cap. ii. 

r«3 1519, Leo X. wrote to Luther in the softest 

and moat pacific terms. From this remarkable letter, which was 
publislied in 1742, by Loscfaenis, in a German work entitled 
Unschuld Nachrict, it appears tbm atjbe court of Rome they 
looked upon a reconciliation betwRuflHliitbnr and the pontiff as 
certain and near at hand. 

fgg" tm] This whole ninth section is addml to Dr. Mraheim's 
work by the translator, who thought that this part of Luther's 
history deserved to be related in a more circumstantial manner 
tiidu it is in the original. 
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CEKT. redeem tiie nrliole hmnan race, the remaining 
quantity, tlitft Was shed in the ^mden and on the 

* ‘ cross, was left as a legacy to the church, to be a 

treasure from whence indolgefices were to bedrawn 
and administered by the Roman pontiffs [itr] 
such a man was not to be reasoned with. But Mil- 
titz^ proieeeded in quite another manner, and his 
conmgrraices with the Saxon reformer are worthy 
of attontion. He was ordered, indeed, to demand 
of the cieelor, that he would either oblige Luther 
to renounce ^e doctrines he had hitherto main- 
stained, or, that he would withdraw from him his 
'protection and favour. But, perceiving that he was 
received by the elector with a degree of coldness 
tha* bordered upon contempt, and that Luther’s 
credit and cause were too tar advanced to be de¬ 
stroyed by the efforts of mere authority, h<5 had 
recourse to gentler methods. He loaded Telzel 
with the bitterest reproacl^os, on account of the 
irregular and superstitious means he had employed 
for promoting the sale of indulgences, and attri- 
hutra to this miserable wretch dl the abuses tltat 
Luther had complained of. Tetzel, on the other 
hand, burtbened with the iniquities of Rome, tor¬ 
mented with a consciousness of his own injustice 
and extortions, stung with the opprobrious cen¬ 
sures of the new legate, and seeing himself equally 
despised and abhorred by both parties, died of 
gria and despair [ 5 /]. This incendiary being sacri¬ 
ficed as a victim to cover the Roman pontiff from 

Sod), among others still more absurd, were the 
expressions of Cajetan, which he borrowed from one of the De¬ 
cretals of Clement VI. called (and that justly for more than one 
reason) Extraragonts. 

Latlier '''ad|||B affected by tlie agonies of despair 
under whicli Tetzel laboumd, tliat he wrote him a pathetic letter 
of oonsolation, which, however, produced no effect. His infamy 
was perpetuated by a picture placed in the church of Pima, in 
which he is represented sitting on an ass, and sdling indul¬ 
gences. 
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reproach, Miltitz enteretl iuto a particular con* 
versation with Luther at Altenbui'g, and, without 
pretending to justify the scandalous traffic in 
question, required tscily that he would acknow¬ 
ledge the four following things; "‘^ist. That the 
people ha^l been seduora by ftdse notions of in¬ 
dulgences ; i^dly. That he (Luther) bad been the 
cause of that seduction, by representingindulgences 
as much more heinous tlian they really were: Sdly, 
That the odious conduct of Tetzel alone had 
given occasion to these representations: and 4thly, 
That, though Uie avarice of Albert, archbishop 
of Mentz, had set on Tetzel, yet that this rapa¬ 
cious tax-gatherer had exceeded by far the bounds 
of his comniission.” These proposals were accom- 
jmnied with many soothing words, with pompous 
<>ncoiriiunts ou Luther’s character, capacity, and 
talents, and witli the softest and most pathetic 
I'xpostulatious in favour of union and concord in 
an afflicted and divided church; all which Mil- 
titz joined together wuth the greatest dexterity 
and ad<lK^, in order to touch and disann the 
Saxon reformer. Nor were his mild and insinua¬ 
ting methods of negotiating without effect; and 
it was upon this occasion that Luther made sub¬ 
missions which showed that his views were not, 
as yet, very extensive, his former prejudices en¬ 
tirely dispelled, or his reforming principles stea¬ 
dily fixed. For he not only offered to observe a 
profound silence for the future with respect to in¬ 
dulgences, provided the same condition were iin- 

f iosed on his adversaries; he went much farther j 
le proposed writing an humble and submissive 
letter to the pope, acknowledging that he had 
carried his zeal and animo8ity|||p far; and such a 
letter he wrote some time aftarthe conference at 
Altenburg [z]. He even consented to publish a 

|P5r r r] Thh letter was tiated the ISth «f March, 1519, 
tn<i months iUhr the confcreace of Altenburg:. 
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cmt* aktiular lett«f, es^boctiog itHlik^ fol> 

3^^*- lovers to reverence and obef 'i^ dlctoton «f the 
*‘, holy Boimto chiirdu Be decteed* thal hie <ady 
intenticm, in the wntb^!)» had oixEnposed* wae to 
brand wi^hdhtojr those ^caaries Who abused its 
authority, mad employed ito pr^ecMon as a mask 
to oov# their abominable and impioits frauds. 
Itds'tnto, indeed, that amidst those weak sub- 
mindons which the impartial demands of historical 
truth oMige us to relate, there was, properly 
spedung, no'retraction of his former tenets, nor 
toe smallest degreeof respeotshown to the infamous 
traffic of indulgences. Nevertheless, the pretended 
majesty of the Roman church, and the authority 
of the Roman pontiff, were treated by Luther in 
this transaction, and in his letter to Leo, in a 
manner that could not naturally have been ex¬ 
pected from a man who had already appealed from 
the pope to the general ooundl. 

Had the court of Rome been prudent enough to 
have accepted of the submission made by Luther, 
they would have almost nipped in the bud the 
cause of the Reformation, or would at least have 
considerably retarded its growth and progress. 
Having gained over the head, the members would, 
with greater facility, have been reduced to obe¬ 
dience. But the flaming and excessive zeal of 
some inconsiderate bigots renewed, happily for 
the truth, the divisions, which were so near being 
healed $ and, by animating both Luther and bis 
followers to look deeper into the enormities that 
prevailed in the papal hierarchy, promoted the 
principles, and augmented the spirit, which pro¬ 
duced, at length, the blessed Reformation [aj. 

[a3 S«Q, for an ample account of Luther's conferences 
witli MiltitB, die incomparable wmk of Seckendorf, entitled, 
Coinmentar. Histor. Apotoget. de Lutberanismo, sive de Refor- 
matiene Keli|ponis, &c. in wbidi the facte relating to Luther and 
the Reformation are deduced from the most preci«.US :and authentic 
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X. Om 4}f.jlb6 dmfttMtoiioefl tb^ coiitfMfld mvr. 
prindpftaf, ai least ^ k8«oitteq«enoe^ 
the embaj^ of Ifiltitz iaeflSsetual the fepto* ‘ ,j 
ratten <tf peaee^^wM afianow controveiw.^ SBi ^ 
incidental nature tlniyb irar carried on t4ripaii^p«itM«t 
eoBoe weeks sueceariTdjr^ *in Hie year IMS! 

A doctor named EriiUtt, who was cme of the moeti/H^ 
eminent and zealoaft champions in the 
cause, happened to di€er widel;^ from Cano* c«rkM»a. 
stadt, the collei^e and companion of Lutheiv 
in his sentiments concerning free-wilL The re¬ 
sult of this variety in opiniim was easy to he f<nre- 
seen. The military genius our ancestors had 
HO far infected the schools of learning, that dif¬ 
ferences in points of religion and Uteratnre, when 
they grew to a certain d^ee of warmth mid ani¬ 
mosity, were decided, like the quarrels of valiant 
knights, by a single combat. Some famous uni¬ 
versity was pitclmd upon as the field of battle, 
while the rector and professors beheld the contest, 
and proclaimed the victory. Ecktus, therefore, 
in compliance with the spirit of this fighting age, 
challenged Carlostadt, and even Luther himself, 
against whom he had already drawn his pen, 
to try the force of his theological arms, ^e 
challenge was accepted, the day apjpointed, 
and the three champions appeared in the field. 

The first conflict was between Carlostadt mid 


manuMTipts and records, contained in the library of Sbace-Gotlw, 
and in other learned and princely ceUecriona, and in which the 
hrauda and faisehooda of Maimbdi^a Hiatory of Lutheranum are 
fully detected and refuted.—As to A^iitits;, l»s fate was unhjqipy. 
Hw moderation (which nothing but the, blind seal of soine ftmoua 
monks could have hindered from being ^inently serviceable to Uie 
cause of Rome) was represented by £4|tos, as aoroething worse 
than indifference about the success of hk commission; utdafter 
several marks of neglect leoeiv^ from the pontiff, he hed the 
misfortune to lose his fife in passing the Rhine at Mente. 

These’ disputes commenced on the Sdth of June, and 
ended on the >lfrth of July following. • 




The 


cfiNT. Eckhis oono^ltK ^ Jpfefttooa ^ 

Ihe humaii ki 4B L«j 5 it ww ca)ndl«^^ 'm 1 ^mfhle 
of PleissdMl^ig, lt> ptes^co of A.tnup^s^'^Ad 
BpJcndkl ftrfdteao^ and was feflow« 4 , 1 ^ a 
between Eckina cspnoe^i^ Hi* iw- 

thority <nip|'eBiaof of tlie Roman p^iff. 

latter controversy, wiiioh tbe preaent sitol^on of 
tdlMn rendered singalarly nice and critiotd, was 
left undecided. Hoffinan, at that time rector of 
the aniversity of Leipsie, and who had been also 
appointed judge of the arguments alleged on 
both sides, remsed to declare to whom &e vic¬ 
tory belonged j so that the decision of this matter 
was referred to the universities of Paris and Er¬ 
furt [c /]4 In the mean time, one of the imme¬ 
diate effects of this dispute was a visible increase 
of the bitterness and enmity which Eckius had 
conceived against Luther; for from this very 
period he breathed nothing but fury against the 
Saxon reformer [e}, whom he marked out as a 


[c] This controversy turned upon liberty, considered 
not in a philosopbiral, but in a tbcologicai t,nise. It nas lafbei 
a dispute concerning power than conteming liberty. Cailostadt 
maintained, that, since the fall of man, om natural lilierty is not 
strong cnougli to conduct us to what is good, without the intci- 
wntion of divine grace. Eckius a^sertpd' «'• the contrary, that 
our natural liberty co-operatedywith divine grace, and that it 
waa in the power of tijan to consent to the divine impulse, or to 
resist it. llio foinier attributed all to God; the lattci divided 
the meiit of virtue between God and die creature. The modem 
Lutherans have idniost universally abandoned the sentiments of 
Carlostudt. 

[[d3 There is an ample account of this dispute at Leipsie, 
given by Val. Em. Loscheras, in bis Acte et Documeuta lle- 
formatiouis, tom. iii. c. vii. p. 203. 

«r W Ihis was one proof that the issue of the controversy 
was not in Ida favour. The victor, in any combat, is generally 
too full of satis&ction and solf^omplaeency, to feel the emotions 
of fiiry and vengeance, which seldom arise but from disappoint¬ 
ment and defeat. Tliere is oven an insolent kind o( d^ency 
that wises from an eminent and palpable superiority. This, in- , 
deed, Eckius had no opportunity of exerewing. Luthei demon- 
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the Ri«asiii<»^0't<»ek fortpbe^eMrao^lO ^ , 

mtiifc' iii«« • ap^ 

oaMM^xif tbe^«ineian jpon^' bf fomentlog ~ ^ ~ 

libd tb’iNi diM^butingto 

of tile ItefoMMdSoA, m viti ifoallf tbe case [^. 

XT. Among iSie aneii^etors of this ecclesiastical i%nii) Me. 
c<mibat v*o» Philip at that time’pro- 

fessor of Greek at Wlttembetfe who bad not, as 
yet* been inv^ved in these divisions (as indeed 
the mildness of hie temper, and his eluant taste 
for polite litm’ature, renaer^ him averse from dis¬ 
putes of this .nature), though he was the intimate 
friend of Luther, and approved his design of 
delivering the pure and primitive soiwice of thw- 
logy from the darimess and subtilty of scbdlastic 
jargon [/]. As this eminent roan was one of 
those whom this dispute with Eckius <»>nvinced of 
the excellence of Luther’s cause; as he was, more- 


ntrated, in this confer«‘nre, that tlie churcb of fiomo, in the ear¬ 
lier apes, had never been acknowdedged as superior to other 
< hiirches, and combated tiie pretensions of that ehjirch and its 
bishop, fiom the testimony of scripture, the authority of tlie 
fathers, and the best orclesiastical historians, and even from die 
deirees of the council of Nice; while all the arguments of 
l>WiiiK were derived from the spurious and insipid Decretals, 
which wore scarcely of 400 years standing. See SeckendoHF’s 
llthtory of Lutheranism. 

[e] It may bo observed here, that, before Lutlicr’s attack 
upon the storehouse of indulgences, Eckius was his intimate 
friend. Eckius must certainly nave been uncommonly unworthy, 
since even the mild and gentle Melanctfaon represents him as an 
iuiiiimau persecutor, a sophist, and a knave, who maintained 
doctrines contrary to his bdief, and against bis conscience. See 
the learned Dr. Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, voJ. ii. p. 71S; see abo 
Vitus* account of the death of Eckius in Socdcendorff, Ub. iii. p. 
4GS; and in the SchoHa ad lucUeem, 1 Hhlt. at the same betdc, 
No. mdii. 

r/3 See Mefamcdion's T..etter concerning the Gonfensaoe at 
Leipsic, in Loscher’s Acta et Documenta Refimnatioais, torn, 
iii. can. viii. p. SIK; as also in the Wittembcig edition of Lu¬ 
ther's WOriss, Tol. i. p. 336. 
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CENT, over, one of tlie illastrions and respectable instru- 
^ Reformation; it may not be im- 
proper to ^ve some account here of the talents 
^ and virtues that have rendered his name immortal. 

His greatest enemies have borne testimony to his 
merit, ihey have been forced to acknowledge 
that the ann^s of antiquity exhibit very few wor¬ 
thies that may be compared with’him; whether 
we consider the extent of his knowledge in things 
human and divine, the fertility and elegance of 
his genius, the facility and quickness of his com¬ 
prehension, or the uninterrupted industry that at¬ 
tended his learned and theolorical labours. He 
rendered to philosophy and the liberal arts the 
same eminent service that Luther had done to 
religion, by purging them from the dross with 
which thev had been corrupted, and by recom¬ 
mending them. In a powerful and persuasive 
manner, to the study of the Germans. He had 
the rate talent of discerning truth in all its roost 
intricate connexions and combinations, of com¬ 
prehending at once the most abstract notions, and 
expressing them Muth the utmost perspicuity and 
ease. And he applied this happy talent in religious 
disquisitions witn such unpamleled success, that 
it may safely be affirmed, that the cause of true 
Christianity derived from the learning and genius 
of Melancthon more signal advantages, and a 
more efiectual support, than it received from any 
of the other doctors of the age. His love of peace 
and concord, which was pairtly owing to the 
sweetness of his natural temper, made him desire 
with ardour that a refonnation might be effected 
without producing a schism in ,the church, and 
that the external communion of the contending 
parties n^ht be preserved uninterrupted and 
entire. The spirit of mildness fmd charity, car¬ 
ried perhaps too &r, led him smnetimes to make 
cohesions that were neitlier consistent with pru- 
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dence, nor advantageous to the cause in which he cent. 
was engaged. It is however certain, that he gave 
uoquarter to those more dangerous and momentous ' ' 
errors that reigned in the church of Rome; but 
maintained, on the contrary, that their extupation 
was essenti^ly necessary, in order to the restoration 
of true religion. In the natural complexion of this 
great man there was something soft, timorous, and 
yielding. Hence afose a certain diffidence of him* 
self^ that not only made him examine things with 
the greatest attention smd care, before he resolved 
upon any measure, but also filled him with uneas^r 
apprehensions where there was no danger, and 
made him fear even thin^ that, in reality, could 
never happen. And yet, on the oftier hand, when 
the hour of real danger aj^roached, when things 
bore a formidable aspect, and the cause of religion 
was in imminent peril, then this timorous man was 
converted, all at once, into an intrepid hero, looked 
danger in the face with unshaken constancy, and 
opposed his adversaries with invincible fortitude. 

All this shows, tliat the force of truth and the 
power of principle had diminished the weaknesses 
and defects of Melancthon’s natural character, 
without entirely removing them. Had bis forti- 
tudo been more uniform and steady, his desire of 
reconciling all interests and pleasing all parties less 
veheinentand excessive, his triumph over the super¬ 
stitions imbibed in his infancy more complete [^], 
he must deservedly have been considered as one of 
the greatest among men [A]. 


•fi?” hy *1*^ Dr. Modwim means the eredality 

t)iis man discorered widi respect to prodigies and dreams, 
and his having been somewhat addicted to the pretended sctence 
of astrology. See Srhelhornii Ammnit. Hist. Eccles. et Lit. 
vol. ii. p. 609. 

[A] We have a Life of Melancdioa, written by Joachim 
Hamenu-ius, wliich has already goM through aevetal edhiemi. 
But a more accurate account of this i]}uBtnous reformer, com- 
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77 <£ History qf tfie Beformation. 

XII. WTiilte the credit and aiithedty of. the 
Roman p(«itifr were thus upon the decline in 
Germany, they received a mortal wound in 
Switzfn’kmd fk-om Ulric Zuingie, a canon of 
Zurich, whose extensive learning and uncommon 
sagacity were accompanied with the most heroic 
intrepidity and resolution [?]. It must even be 
actmoededged {jk'}, that this eminent man had 
perceived some rays of the truth before Luther 
Came to an open rupture with the church of 


poaed by a prudent, impartial, and well'informed biographer, as 
also a complete collection of bis works, would be an inestimable 
present to the republic of letters. 

imr to Ibe translator has added to the portrait of Zuingie 
the quality of heroic intrepidity* because it was a predominant 
and remarkable part of die character of this illustrious reformer, 
whose learning and fortitude, tempered by the greatest modera¬ 
tion, rendered him, perhaps beyond comparison, the brightest 
ornament of the protestant cause. 

tST [A] Our learned historian does not seem to acknowledge 
this with pleasure, as the Germans and Swiss contend aliout the 
honour of having given the first overtures towards the Iteforma- 
tion. If, however, truth has obliged him to make this acknow¬ 
ledgment, he has accompanied it with some modifications that 
are more artful than accurate. He says, “ that Zuingie had 
perceived some rays of the trufh before Luther had come to an 
open rupture,” Dec. to make us imagine that Luther might hare 
seen the truth long before that rupture happened, and conse¬ 
quently as soon as Zuingie. But it is well known that tlie latter, 
from his early years, had been shocked at several of the super¬ 
stitious practices of the church of Home: that so early as the 
year 1516 *, he had begun to expJmn the scriptures to the peo¬ 
ple, and to censure, though with great prudence and moderation, 
the errors of a corrupt church j and that he bad very noble and 
extensive ideas of a general reformation, at the very time that 
Luther retained almost the whole system of popery, indulgences 
excepted. Luther proceeded very slowly to that exemption from 
the prejudices of education, which Zuingie, by*the force ef an 
adventurous genius, and an uncommon ^di^ree of knowledge and 
penetration, easily got rid of. 

* Ruchzrt. Hist, de is Kefbrnution en Suisse, Zuingliiopp* tc*"- '• P* '<> 
Nonveau Diction, vol. !v. p. 866. Durand, Hist, du iri. Siecte, tom. li. p. 
S, fee. Jurieu, Apolngie^^ponr ies Rcfonuatcun, & c. partic t. p. 11Q. 
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Rome. He was, however, aiWwaixils stili ihither 
animated by the examfde and instructed by ihe 
writings of the Saxon rMonner; and- thus liis aeal 
for the good cause acquired new streog^ and 
vigour. For he not only explained the sacred 
writings in his public discourses to the people [/], 
but aJ^ gave, in the year i519, a signal pro^ 
of his couw^ by opposing, with the greatest 
resolution and success, the ministiy of a certain 
Italian moni^ whose name was Scu^n, and who 
was carrying on, in Switzerland, the impious traf¬ 
fic of indulgences with the same impudence that 
Tetzel hod done in Germany [m]. This was the 
first remarkable event that prepared the way for 
the reformation among the Helvetic cantons. In 
process of time, Zuingle pursued with steadiness 
and resolution the design that he had begun with 
such courage and success. His noble efforts were 
seconded by some other learned men, educated 
in Germany, who became his colleagues and the 
companions of his labours, and who jointly with 
him succeeded so far in removing the credulity of 
a deluded people, that the pope’s supremacy was 
rejected and denied in the greatest part of Switz^- 
land. It is indeed to be observe^ that Zningle 
did not always use tbe same methods ef conversion 
that were employed by Luther j nor, upon par- 

[/3 This again is inaccurate. It appears from the pre¬ 
ceding note, and from the most authentic records of bistoiy, thM 
Zuin^e had explained tbe scriptures to the people, and called in 
question the authority and supremacy of the pope before tbe 
name of Lutiier was known in Swiinerhuid. Besides, instead of 
receiving instruction from the Genmm. reformer, he was much 
his superior in learning, caparity, and jut^ent, and wm much 
fitter to be his master than his disciple, •» the four volumw in 
folio, we have of bis works, abundantly testify. 

[[»i3 See- Jo. Henr. Hottingari Hist. Ecdea. Hrtvet. tma. iL 
lib. vi. p. Ruchat, HitUoire de la Refonnation en l^irne, 
tom. i. livr. i. p. 4—66. . — Gtadee HIslor. Renovafi Rvsngeiii, 
u»m. H. p. S!28. 
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CKMT. ticalar occasions, did he discoantenance the use of 
violent measures against such as adhered with ob- 
' stinacy to the superstitions of thdr ancestors. 

^ He is also said to have attributed to the civil ma¬ 
gistrate Bhch w extensive power in ecclesiastical 
affairs, as is quite inconsistent widi the essence 
and genius of religion. But, upon ^e whole, 
even envy itself must acknowledge, that his inten¬ 
tions were upright, and his designs worthy of the 
highest approbation. 

Lntbw it . XIII. in tbe mean time, the religious dissen- 
nlc«S”bjr* Germany increased, instead of diminish- 

th« pope/ ing. t'or while l^iltitz Was treating with Luther 
in 152a jjj Saxony, in such a mild and prudent manner as 
offered the fairest prospect of an approaching ac¬ 
commodation, Eckius, inflamed wi^h resentment 
and fury on account of his defeat at Leipsic, re¬ 
paired with the utmost precipitation to Itome, to 
aecomplinh, as he imagined, the ruin of Luther. 
There, entering irtto a league with the Domini¬ 
cans, who were in high credit at the papal court, 
and more especially with their two zealous pa¬ 
trons, De Prierio and Cajetan, he earnestly en¬ 
treated Leo X. to level the thunder of his anathe¬ 
mas at the head of Luther, and to exclude him 
from the communion of the church. The Domi¬ 
nicans, desirous of revenging the affront that, in 
their opinion, their whole order had received by 
Luther’s treatment of their brother Tetzel, and 
their patron Cajetan, seconded the furious efforts 
of Eckius against tbe Saxon reformer, and used 
their utmost endeavours to have his request 
granted. The pontiff, overcome by the importu¬ 
nity these pemicipus couns^lloi-s, imprudently 
issued out a buU against Luther, ^ted the 

Tbe wisest iuad best part of the Rqidsii catholics ac- 
knowled^) that Leo X. was charpeible with Uie niost etd- 
psMe ImpvdeDce in this rash and riolent nediod of pro¬ 
ceeding. See a dissertation of the learned John Frederick 
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I5tli of Jttiie, 1520, in which finr^-oae jlttet^ded cknt. 
heresies, extracted freaf hfe writings, wire so- 
lemnljr condemned, his writings oraered to he 
publidy bom^ and in whtoh he was again aaoi'- ~ ~ 
nxme^ on pain of eitcmiimt^iMion, to coh/bto 
and retrad; nis pretended eriOrs within the spm^ 
of sixty days, and to cast himself ,npon the cle¬ 
mency and mercy of the pontiff. 

XIV. As soon as the account (ff this rash sen- utiicr 
tence, pronounced from the papal chair, was*’^;*’" 
brought to Luther, he thought it was high time aom the 
to consult both his present defehee and his 
tiire security; and the first step be took for tfaischnrehof 
purpose, was the renewal of his appeal from the®®^ 
sentrace of the Roman pontiff to the more re¬ 
spectable decision of *a general council. But as 
he foresaw that this appeal would be treated with 
contempt at the Court of Rome, and that when the 
time prescribed for his recantation was elapsed 
the thunder of excommunication would be le¬ 
velled at his devoted head, he judged it prudent 
to withdraw himself voluntarily from the commu¬ 
nion of the church of Rome, before he was obliged 
to leave it by force; and thus to render tjus new 
bull of ejection a blow in the air, an esierdse of 
authority without any ol>ject to act upon. At the 
same time, he was resolved to execute this wise 
resolution in a public manner, that his yolnntary 
retreat from the communion of a ccHTupt and su- 


Mayer, De Pontifirns Leonix X. ProcMSum adreisua Lutberutn 
improbantibua, wbirh ia part of a wdirk be pubikhed at Haro- 
burf^b, in 4to, in the 1098, under tliia aiogular title: 
Erciesia Romana RefonoatioiiM Lutbenmte Patrona et Cliena. 
There were lereral wise and thinking persons at this time 
aitOut the Roman pontiff, who declared openly, witboat the 
least ceremony, their disepprobation of the violent counsels of 
Eckius and the Dominicans; and gave it ae their opinion, that 
it was both prudent and just to wut for the issue of the con¬ 
ferences of Miltitz with Luther, before such forriWe measures 
were employed. 

E 2 
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OBNT. pewtitiotts church might he universally known he- 

*''*^*' fore the Iprdly pontiff had prepared his ghostly 
thunder. With this view, oU the loth of De- 
cember, In the year 1530, he had a mle of wood 
erebted without the walls rf the city [ 0 ], and there, 
in presence of a prodimous multitum of petmle of 
all ranks mid orders, he committed to the names 
both the bull that had been published against him 
and the decretals and canons relating to the pope's 
supreme jurisdiction. By this he declared to the 
World that he was no longer a subject of the 
Boman pontiff; and that, of consequence, the 
sentence of excommunication against him, which 
Was daily expected from Rome, was entirely su¬ 
perfluous and insignificant. For the man who 
publicly commits to the flanfes the code that con¬ 
tains the laws of his sovereign shows thereby that 
he has no longer any respect for his government, 
nor any design to submit to his authority; and 
the man who voluntarily withdraws himself from 
any society cannot, with any appearance of reason 
or common sense, be afterwards forcibly and au¬ 
thoritatively excluded from it. It is not impro¬ 
bable that Luther was directed, in this critical 
measure, by pereons well skilled in the law, who 
are generally dexterous in furnishing a perplexed 
(dient with nice distinctions and plausible evasions. 
Be that as it may, he separated himself only from 
the church Uf Rome, which considers the pope as 
infallible, and not from the church, considered 
in a more extensive sense j for be submitted to 
the decision of the universal church, when that 
decision should be given in a general council law¬ 
fully assembled, \nien this judicious distinction 
is considered, it will not appear at all surprising, 
that many, even of the Roman catholics, who 
weighed matters with a certain degree of impar¬ 
tiality and wisdom, and were zealous for the 
[o] Of Witteniberg. 
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muDtenanoe of the lihertiee Of Germany, justified cent. 
this bold resolution of Luther [o]. In lefts.than ^ 
a month after this noble and* important step had 
been taken by the Saxon reformer, a second bull 
was issued out against him, on the ^h of January, 

1521, by which he was expelled from the com¬ 
munion of the church, for having insulted the ma¬ 
jesty, and disowned the supremacy, of the Homan 
pontiff [/>]. 

XV. Such iniquitous laws, enacted against the The hm 
person and doctrine of Luther, produced an effect 
different from what was expected by the imperious chureb. 
pontiff. Instead of intimidating this bold refor¬ 
mer, they led him to form Ihe project of founding 
a church, upon principles entirely opposite to those 
of Rome, and to establish in it a system of doctrine 
and ecclesiastical discipline agreeable to the spirit 
and precepts of the gospel of truth. This, indeed, 
ivas the only resource Luther had left him; for to 
submit to the orders of a cruel and insolent enemy 
would have been the greatest degree of impru¬ 
dence imaginable; and to embrace, anew, errors 
that he had rejected with a just indignation, and 
exposed with the clearest evidence, would have 
discovered awunt of integrity and principle, worthy 
only of the most abandoned profligate. From this 

[o^ Tilts judicious distinction has not been sufficiently 
attended to, and the Komatvsts, sonie through artifice, otiiers 
through ignorance, hare confounded the papacy with the catholic 
church; though they be, in reality, two different things. The 
papacy, indeed, by the ambitious dexterity of the Roman pontifft^ 
incorporated itself by de^ees into the church; but it was a pre¬ 
posterous supplement, and was really as foreign to its genuine 
constitution, as a new citadel erected by a successful usurper 
would be to an ancient city. Luther set out and acted upon tiin 
distinction; he went out of the citadel, but he meant to rtoain 
in the dty, and, like a good patriot, designed to refom its cor- 
rupted'gorerament. 

[p"} Both these bulla ate to be fouud k ffie Buiknum Bo- 
masum, andaiao kthe leanied PtyTs Hktor. 11^). Ljterar. 
tom. ii. p. 42. 
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CENT, time, tbereibrer he applied himsdlf to the pursuit 
truth with still more assiduity and rervour 
than he had formerk done; nor did he only review 
~ ^ ~ with attention, tana confirm by new moments, 
what be had hitherto taught, but went much be¬ 
yond It, and made v^orous attacks upon the main 
stronghold of popery, the power and jurisdiction, 
of the Homan pontiff, which he overturned from 
its very foundation. In this noble undertaking he 
was seconded by many learned and pious men, in 
various parts of Europe j by those of the professors 
of the academy of Wittemberg who had adopted 
his principles; and in a more especial manner by 
the celebrated Melancthon. And as the fame of 
Luther’s wisdom and Melancthon’s learning had 
filled that academy with an incredible number of 
students, who flocked to it from all parts, this 
hap]^ circumstance propagated the principles of 
the Heformation with an amazing rapidity through 
all the countries of Europe [ 7 ]. 

A diet 18 . XVI. Not long after the commencement of 

w"^ fn these divisions Maximilian I. bad departed this 
1521. ’ life, and his ^andson Charles V., king of Spain, 
had succeeded him in the empire in the year 1519. 
Leo X. seized this new occasion of venting and 
executing his vengeance, by putting the new em¬ 
peror in mind of his character as advocate and 
defender of the church, and demanding the ex¬ 
emplary punishment of Luther, who had rebelled 
against its sacred laws and institutions. On the 
other hand, Frederick the Wise employed his cre¬ 
dit with Charles to prevent the publication of any 
unjust edict against this reformer, and to have his 
cause tried by the canons of the Germanic church. 


lliere is a parUcular account of the rapid progreaR of the 
Rirfomiadon in Gannany g^ven by the loiUTira M. Daniel Ger- 
dea. professor at Gronbgen, in his Historia Renovati Etnijjalii, 
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and the laws of the empire. This request was so cent. 
much the more likely to be granted that Chariea g* 
was under much greater obligations to Frederick t ^ 
than to any other of the German princes* as it was 
chiefly by his zealous and important services that • 
be had been raised to the empire, in opposition 
to the pretensions of such u formidable rival as 
Francis I. king of France. The emperor was- 
sensible of his obligations to the worthy elector, 
and was entirely disposed to satisfy his demands. 

That, howeveri he might do this without displeas¬ 
ing the Roman pontiff, he resolved that Luther 
should be called before the council that was to be 
assembled at Worms in the year 15!^ 1, and that his 
cause should he there publicly heard, before any 
final sentence should be pronounced against him. 

It may perhaps appear strange, and even incon¬ 
sistent with the laws of the church, that a cause of 
a religious nature should be examined and decided 
in the public diet. But it nmst be considered, that 
these diets, in which the archbishops, bishops, and 
even certain abbots, had their places, as well as the 
princes of the empire, were not only political as¬ 
semblies, hut also provincial councils for Germany, 
to whose jurisdiction, by the ancient canon law, 
such causes as that of Luther ])roperly l>clonged. 

XVII. Luther, therefore, appeared at Worms, The remit 
secured against the violence of his enemies by 
safe-conduct from the emperor; and, on the lyth banifib- 
of April, and the day following, pleaded his cause 
before that grand assembly with the utmost reso¬ 
lution and presence of mind. The united power 
of threateniiigs and entreaties were employed to 
conquer the firmness of his purpose, to engage 
him to renounce the propositions he had hitherto 
maintained, and to l)end him to a submission to 
the Roman pontiff. But he refused ail this with 
a noble obstinacy, and declared solemnly, that he 
would neither abandon his opinions, nor change 
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CBNT. few condact, vpatil fee vras {^reTioiisly convinced, 
XVI. by tbe word>4l>f God, or the dictates of right rea* 
0 |^ba«ons were erroneous, and his con- 
duct unlawful. When therefore neither promises 
- nor threatenings could shake the coiWtanc^ of this 
magnaaiiinous reformer, he Obtained, indeed, from 
the emperor, the liberty of returning, unmolested, 
to his home: but after his departure from the diet 
he was condemned 1^ the unanimous suffrages 
both of the emperor and the minces, and was de¬ 
clared an enemy to the holy mman empire [r]. 

i|^ frj Thu aeateace, which wae dated the 8th of May, 
1521, W 89 excessively severe; and Charles V. whethei through 
sincere Zeal or politiod cuhning, showed himself in this affair 
an ardent abettor of the pt^l authority. For in this edict 
the pope is declared the only true judge of the controversy, in 
wbiim ue was evidently the pcuty concerned; JLuther is declar¬ 
ed a member cut off from the church, a schismatic, a notorious 
and obstinate heretic; the severest punishments are denounced 
against those who shall receive, entertain, maintain, or coun¬ 
tenance him, either hy acts of hospitality, by conversation or 
writing; and a]l his disciples, adh«-ents, and followers, are in¬ 
volved in the same condemnation. This edict was, however, 
received with tlie highest disapprobation by all wise and diink- 
ing persons; 1st, because Lutbor bad been condemned without 
being heard, at Rome, by the college of cardinals, and afterwards 
at Worms, where, without either examining or refuting his 
ddctrine, he was only despotically ordered to abandon and re¬ 
nounce it; Sdly, because Charles V. as emperor, had not a 
right to give an autlioritative sentence against the doctrine of 
Luther, nor to take for granted the infallibility of the Homan 
pontiff before these matters were discussed and decided by a 
general council; and, Sdly, because a considerable number of 
the German princes, who were immediately interested in this 
afiair, such as die electors of Cologn, Saxony, and the Pala¬ 
tinate, and othei sovereign princes, had neither been present at 
the diet, noi examined and approved the edict; and that, there¬ 
fore, at best, it could only have force in the territories belonging 
to the house of Austria; and to such of the princes as bad 
given their consent to its publication. But, after all, the 
ed ct of Worms produced almost no edect, sot only for the 
reasons now mentioned, but also because Charles V. whose 
presence, authority, and zeal, were necessary to render it 
respectable, was inrelved m other afiaus of a civil nature 
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Frederick, who saw the storm rising {^ost hn* cbht. 
ther, used the hest precaution to secure hirofttjm 
its violence. For this pui^kwe he sent tittle or 
four persons in whom he could confide to meet 
him on his return from the diet, in order to con¬ 
duct him to a place of safety. These emissaiies, 
disguised by mt^ks, executed their commission 
with the utmost secresy and succ^. Meeting 
with Luther, near Byswfiac, they seized him, and 
carried him into the castle of Warteriberg, nor, as 
some have imagined upon probable grounds, was 
this done without the knowledge of his imperial 
majesty. In this retreat, which he called his 
Patmos, the Saxon reformer lay concealed during 
the space of ten months, and employed this in- 
voluntary leisure in compositions that were after¬ 
wards useful to the world [.»3. 


which ho had more at beait. Obl^pd to pas* successirely into 
Flanders. Enpriand, and Spain, to quell the seditions of his sub¬ 
jects, and to form new alliances against bis great enemy and rival 
Francis I. he lost sight of the edict of Worms, while all who bad 
any regard to the liberties of the empire and the rights of the 
Germanic church treated this edict witli the highest Lnd^nation, 
or the utmost contempt. 

[.s] This precaution of the humane and excellent elector 
being put in execution the Sd of May, five days before the so¬ 
lemn publication of the edict of Worms, the pope ifiissed his 
blow; and the adversaries of Luther became doubly odious to 
the people in Germany, who, unacquainted with the scheme of 
Frederit k, ami, not knowing what was become of dreir favourite 
reformer, imagined he was imprisoned, or perhaps destroyed by 
the emissaries of Rome. In the meautime, Luther lived in 
peace and quiet in the castle of Wartenberg, where he traialated 
a great part of the New Testament into the German language, 
and wrote frequent letters to his trusty friends and intimates to 
comfort them under his absence. Nor was his confinement here 
inconsistent with amusement and relaxation; for he enjoyed 
frequently the pleasure of bunting in com^mny with his Ice^ers, 
passing for a country gentleman,* under the name of honker 
George. 

If we cast an eye upon the conduct of Luther, in diis 
first scene of his trials, we shall find a Vue spirit of ntiona] 
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CENT. XVIII. The active spirit of Luther could not, 
however, long bear this con6nenient; he there- 
sTOT. fore left Ms Patmos, in the month of March of 
the year 1522, without the consent or even the 
JuctT* knowledge of his patron and protector Frede- 
Euiher riekj aij 4 repaired to ^ittembei|r. One of the 
“wing the principal motives that engaged him to take this 
cnUe of hoM (gtep WBS the information he had received of 
the inconsiderate conduct of Carlostadt, and some 
other friends of the Reformation, who had already 

seal, generoua probity, and Chrietian fortitudej animating this 
reformer. In his behaviour,, before and at the diet of Worms, 
we observe these qualities shine with a peculiar lustre, and 
tempered, notwithstanding Luther’s warm complexion, with an 
unexpected degree of moderation and decent respect both for his 
dvil and ecclesiastical superiors. When some of his friends, in¬ 
formed of the violent designs of the Roman court, and alarmed 
by the bull that had been published against him by the rash pon¬ 
tiff, advised him not to expose his person at the diet of Worms, 
notwithstanding the imperial safe-conduct (wfaicli, in a similar 
case, had not been sufficient to protect John Huss and Jerome 
Of Pti^e from the perfidy and cruelty of their enemies), he 
answered with his usual intrepidity, that “ wef« he obliged to 
encounter at Worms as many devils as there were tiles upon the 
bouses of that city, this would not deter him from his fixed pur¬ 
pose of appearing there; that fear, in his case, could he only a 
suggestion of Satan, who apprehended the approaching ruin of 
his kingdom, and who was willpig to avoid a public defeat before 
such a ^Irand assembly as the diet of W’orms.” The fire and 
obstinacy that appeared in this answer seemed to prognosticate 
much warmth and vehemence in Luther’s conduct at the assem¬ 
bly before which he was, going to appear. Blit it was quite 
offierwise. He exposed with decency and digiiity the supersti¬ 
tious doctrines and practices of the church of Rome, and the 
grievances that arose from the overgrown power of its pontiff, 
and the abuse that was made of it. He acknowledged the 
writings with which he was charged, and offered, both with 
ntoderathm and humility, to defend their contents. He desired 
the pc^’s legates and their adherents to hear him, to Inform him, 
to reason With him; and solemnly offered, in iwesence <rf the 
assembled prittoes and hi Aops, to renounce bis doctrines, if they 
were shown to be erroneous. But to all these expostulations he 
reived no othejr Uiilwer than the despotic dictates of mere «i- 
Uierity, attended mttrinjnrious and provt^ng language. 
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excited tumults in Saxony, and were acting in a 
manner equally prejudicial to the tranqpUlity of 
the state, and the true interests of the church. 
Carlostadt, professor at Wittemberg, was a man 
of considerable learning, who had pierced the 
veil with which papal artifice and superstition 
had covered the truth, and/ at the instigation of 
Ekikius, had been excluded with Luther from the 
communion of the church. His zeal, however, 
was intemperate; his plans laid with temerity, 
and executed without moderation. During Lu¬ 
ther’s absence, he threw down apd broke the 
images of the saints that were placed in the 
churches, and, instead of restraining the vehe¬ 
mence of a fanatical multitude, who had already 
begiin in some places to abuse the precious liberty 
that was dawning upon them, he encouraged their 
ill-timed violence, and led them on to sedition 
and mutiny. Luther opposed the impetuosity of 
this imprudent reformer with the utmost forti¬ 
tude and dignity, and wisely exhorted him and his 
adherents first to eradicate error from the minds 
of the people, before they made war upon its ex¬ 
ternal ensigns in the churches and public places; 
since, the former being once removed, the latter 
must fall of course [#], and since the destruction 


[/] Dr. MosUeim’s account of this matter is pediaps 
more advantageouH to Luther than the rigorous demands of 
historical impartiality will admit of; the defects at least of the 
great reformer are here shaded with art. It is evident from 
severJ passages in the writings of I.uther, that ho was by «o 
means averse to the use of images, but that, on the contrary, 
he looked upon them as ade^ited to ekcite and animate 
devotion of the people. But, pesbaps, the true tyasen of Lur 
tiler’s displeasure at the proceedings of Carlostadt was, that 
be cOidd not bear to see another crowned witbt.Uie ^ory of 
executing a plan which he bad laid, mid that be waa am¬ 
bitious of appearing the principal, if not the only, omductor 
of this great work. This is not a mere conjecture. Luther 
himself has not taken the least pmns to . ctmcmil this instance 
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applylE^ with fedotil}le4 industry and 

2 ^, td I# ©eaf^an translation ofthe lioly S<nip- 
turei, on \rith expedkioo and 

'saed^ 4tb^' aasistanee of ecane leatned 

aCbd ^Otts men whom he cM>nsulted in this great 
and'important undertaking. The event abun* 
dantily showed the wisdom of Luthet’s advice. 
Tor Uie different parts of this translation, being 
successively and gradually spread abroad among 
the people, produced sudden and almost incredible 
effects, and extirpated, root and branch, the erro¬ 
neous principles end superstitious doctrines of the 
church of Borne from the minds of a prodigious 
number of persons. 

L«ox.iiic XIX. While these things were transacting, 
5J^^i,Leo X. departed this life, and was succeeded in 
in the year the pontificate by Adrian VI. a native of Utrecht, 
of Nur^ This pope, who had formerly been preceptor to 
bet*. Charles V. and who owed his new dignity to the 
good otBces of that prince, was a man of probity 
and caridtmr, wbq acknowledged ingennomly that 
the church laboured under the most fatal dis- 


of bis •mbition; and U appears evidently in several of bis letters. 
On tbe other hand, h mnst be ciWned, that Carlostadt was rash, 
violent, and prone to enthusiasm, as appears by tbe connexions 
he formed afterwards with the fanatical anabaptists, headed by 
Munzer. His contests widi Lnther about tbe eucharist, in which 
be manifestly maintained the trtith, shall be mentioned in their 
pn^r place. 

(.«] Of this German translation of the Bible, which contri¬ 
bute, morci than all odier taken together, to strengtiien 

the foundations of the Lutheran church, we hare an interesting 
history composed by Jo. Frid. Mayer, and published in 4ito. at 
Hamburg, in the year 1701. A more ample one, however, was 
expected from the labours of the learned J. Mekhior Kraft, but 
hia death has disappointed our lit^pes. See Jo. Alb. Fabricii 
Centifoliam Luthe^. par. I. p. 147. et par. II. p. 617. 
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ordeMt «Bd dedared hit wiBinco^M to osnt. 

remedi^ ^at shoiiid h« fagged flie mo«t 
to betl them [w]. He o^m hi* pontificside V Wy^ 
sending a to the die^ which was assembled 
at Nuremh^’in 1^^. Frertids Cheregato, tihe 
person who was intru^i^ with this commission^ 
bad positive orders to demand the speedy and 
vigorous execution of the sentence that had been 
pronounced against Luther .and his followers at 
the diet of Worms; but, at the same time, be was 
authorised to declare that the pontiff was ready to 
remove the abuses and grievances that had armed 
such a formidable enemy against the see of Rome. 

The princes of the empire, encouraged by this 
declaration on the one band, and by the absence 
of the emperor, who, at this time, resided in Spain, 
on the other, seized this opportunity of proposing 
the summoning a general council in Germany, in 
order to deliberate upon the proper methods of 
bringing about an universal reformation of tbe 
clmrcb. They exhibited, at tbe same time, an 
hundred articles, containing the heaviest com- 
plaints of tbe injurious treatment tbe Germans 
had hitherto received from the court of Rome, 
and, by a public Jaw, prohibited all innovation in 
religious matters, until a general council should 
decide what was to be done in an affair of sucb 
high moment and importance [z]. As long as 
the German princes were unacquainted with, or 
inattentive to the measures that were taken in 
Saxony for founding a new church in direct op¬ 
position to that of Rome, they were zealously una¬ 
nimous in their endeavours to set bounds to the 
papal authority and ju^pdiction, which they all 

C«i] See Caspar. Burmanni Adrianus VI. aive Analecta Hia- 
torica de Adriano VI. Papa Romano, published at Utrecht in 
4to, iii the year 1727. 

C*] See Jac. Frid. Georgii Gramnina Germanonim adTPraiia 
Sedem Romtnuun. lib. ii. p. S27. 
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Obnt. looked upon 6/9 ,oveiCTowitt and enormous} nor 
XVI. they at bE trended at Luthelr'S lioiitest with 
‘ Roman pimtiff, which they eonsidered as a 
■ dispute of It, private and personal natul%. 

Clement aX; The j^od pope Adrian did not long 
ohjoy the pleasure of sitting at the lieAd of the 
the^w church. ‘He died in the year 1523, and was 
succeeded by Clement VII. a man of a reserved 
character, and prone to artifice [y3* This pontiff 
sent to the imperial diet at Nuremberg, in the year 
1524, a cardinal legate, named Campegius, whose 
Orders, with respect to the affairs of Luther, 
breathed nothing but severity and violence, and 
Who inveighed against the lenity of the German 
princes in delaying the execution of the decree of 
Worms, while he carefully avoided the smallest 
mention of the promise Adrian had made to 
reform the corruptions of a superstitious church. 
The emperor seconded the demands of Campe¬ 
gius, by the orders be sent to bis minister to insist 
upon the execution of the sentence which had 
been pronounced gainst Luther and his adhe¬ 
rents at the diet of Worms. The princes of the 
empire, tired out by these importunities and re¬ 
monstrances, changed in appearance the law they 
had passed, but confirmed it in reality. For while 
they promised to observe, as far as was possible, 
the edict of Worms, they, at the same time, 
renewed their demands of a general council, and 
left all other matters in dispute to be examined 
and decided at the diet that was soon to be assem¬ 
bled at Spire. The pope’s legate, on the other 
hand, perceiving' by these proceedings that the 
Gennan princes in gen€«||I were no enemies to the 
Reformation, retired toi^tisbon, 'ivith the bishops 
and those of the princes that adhered to the cause 


[y] See .Tac. Zieglerii HUtoria dementia in Jo. Georgii 
Sehelhornii Anicenitntes Hiator. Ecolea. tom. ii. p. SIO. 
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of Rome, and there drew from them a neTp4ecla- cent. 
ration, by which they enga^d themselves to exe- ^ 
cute rigorously the edict of Worms in their re> v ^ ^ 
spective dominions. . *, 

XXI. While the; efforts of Lather towards cwiofudt 
the reformation of the church were daily crowned 
with growing success, and almost all the nations 
seemed disposed to open their eyes upon the light, 
two unhappy occurrences, one of a foreign, and 
the other of a domestic nature, contributed greatly 
to retard the progress of this salutary and glorious 
work. The domestic, or internal incident, was 
a controversy concerning the manner in which the 
body and blood of Christ were present in the eu- 
fharist, that arose among those whom the Ro¬ 
man pontiff had publicly exclu<led from the com¬ 
munion of the church, and unhappily produced 
among the friends of the good cause the most 
deplorable animosities and divisions. Luther 
and hie followers, though they had rejected the 
monstrous doctrine of the church of Rome with 
respect to the transubstantiation, or change of the 
bread and wine into the body and blood of 
Christ, were nevertheless of opinion, that the 
partakei-s of the Lord’s Supper received, along 
with the bread and wine, tlie real body and blood 
of Christ. This, in their judgment, w'as a my¬ 
stery, which they did not pretend to explain 
Carlostadt, who was Luther’s colleague, un¬ 
derstood the matter (pnte otherwise, and his 
doctrine, which was afterwards illustrated and 

^P“ [s] Luther was not so modest as Dr. Mosheitn here re¬ 
presents him. He pretended to explain his doctriiie of the real 
presence, absurd and contradict^ as it nw, and uttered much 
senseless jargon on this subject. WAs in a red hot iron, said he, 
two distinct substances, viz. iron and lire, are united, so is the 
hf>dy of Christ joined with the bread in the eucliarist. I men¬ 
tion this miserable comparison to sliow into what absurdities the 
towering pride of system will ttften betray men of deep sense 
and true genius. 
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cbrr. confirmed by Zttingle with niach more ingenuity 
than he had jprcmos^ it^ amounted to this: ** That 
^ the body lOJd bfood of Christ were-not really pre- 
sent in the eubharist j Mid that the bread end wine 
were no mOre than external signs, or symbols, de¬ 
signed to excite in the minds of Christians the 
remembrance of the suflerings and death of the 
divine Saviour, and of the benefits which arise 
from it [a].” This opinion was embraced by all 
tibe friends of the Reformation in Switzerland, and 
by'h considerable number of its votaries in Ger¬ 
many. On the other hand, Luther maintained his 
doctrine, in relation to this point, with the utmost 
obstinacy; and hence arose, in the year 1524, a 
tedious and vehementcontroversy, which, notwith¬ 
standing the zealous endeavours that were used to 
reconcile the contending parties, terminated, at 
length, in a fatal division between those who had 
emoariced together in the sacred cause of religion 
and liberty. 

The war XXII. To these intestine divisions were added 
the horroi’s of a civil war, which was the fatal 
effect of oppression on the one hand, and of en¬ 
thusiasm on the other; and, by its unhappy con¬ 
sequences, was prejudicial to thecause andprogress 
of the Reformation. In the year 1525, a prodi¬ 
gious multitude of seditious fanatics arose, like a 
whirlwind, all of a sudden, in different parts of 
Germany, took arms, united their forces, waged war 

[a] Loseberi Historia Motuum inter Lufber- 

anos et Refonnatos, part I. lib. i. cap. ii. p. 55.—See also, on 
the other side of tlie question, Scultet’s Atinales Evangelii, pub¬ 
lished by Von der Hart, in hia Historia Liter. Reformat, p. 74. 
—‘Rud. Hospinianus, and other reformed writers, who have 
treated of the oripn and progress of this dispute.-I* ap¬ 

pears from this representation (which is a just one) of the senti¬ 
ments of Zuinglo concerning the holy sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, that they were the same with those maintained by Bishop 
Hoadly, in his “ Plain Account of the Nature and Desipjn of the 
Susarament of the Lord's Supper.” 



against tbela^, the magwtr«tes,andtbe:;(p|^ cairr. 
geitertU, laid wa^ the Gou&Uyaith foe 
and ^hiMted daily the moat twrrid apectjaitt^^^ 
unrelenting hai4>arity. The greatest part ef, thia 
furioiis and Sarmidahle indb was compos^ df a^^ 
sants and yassalst who ^tinned under hearj In^ 
thens, and declared they were no longer able 
bear the despotic severity of their chiefs; and henoe 
this sedition was called the Rui^ic a^r, or the war 
of the peasants {&]. But it is also cert^n that this 
motley crowd was intermixed with numbers who 
joined in this sedition from different motives, sOme 
impelled by the suggestions of enthusiasm, and 
others by the profligate and odious view of rapine 
and plunder, of mending fortunes riiined by ex¬ 
travagant and dissolute living. At the first break¬ 
ing out of this war, it seemed to have been kindled 
only by civil and political views j and agreeable to 
this is the gener^ tenor of the declarations and 
manifestoes that were published by these rioters. 

The claims they made in these papers related to 
nothing farther than the diminution of the tasks 
imposed upon the peasants, and to their obtaining 
a greater measure of liberty than they had formerly 
enjoyed. Religion seemed to be out of the ques¬ 
tion ; at least it was not the object of deliberation 
or debate. But no sooner had the enthusiast 
Munzer [c] put himself at the head of this out- 

[/;] Tlje»o kinds of wars or commotions, arising from the iro- 
pntiiMice of the peasants, under the heavy burthens that were laid 
on them, were very common long before the time of Ludier. 

Hence the audior of the Danish. Chronicle (published by tlie 
learned Ludewig, in the ninth volume of his Keliq. M Storum, 
p. 59.) calls these insurrections a coinipon evil. This will not 
appear surprising to such as consider, that in most plains the 
condition of the peasants was much more intolerable and grievous 
before the Reformation than it is in our times; and that the ty- 
raimy and cruelty of the nobility, before that happy period, were 
excessive and insupportable. 

[c3 Or Munster, as some call him. 
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CENT, rageous rabble, than the face of things changed 
entirely, and by the instigation of-this man, who 

« KT. i.^ deceived numbers before this time by his pre- 
tended visions and inspirations, the civil commo¬ 
tions in Saxony and Thuringia were soon directed 
towards a new object, and were turned into a re¬ 
ligious war. The sentiments, however, of this 
s^itious and dissolute multitude were greatly 
divided, and their demands were very different. 
One part of them pleaded for an exemption from 
all laws, a licentious immunity from every sort of 
government; another, less outrageous and extra¬ 
vagant, confined their demands to the diminution 
of the taxes they were forced to pay, and of the 
burthens under which they groaned another 

insisted upon a new form of religious doctrine, 

- government, and worship, upon the establishment 
of a pure and unspotted church, and to add weight 
to this demand, pretended that it was suggested by 
the Holy Ghost, with which they were divinely 
and miraculously inspired; while a very consider¬ 
able part of this furious rabble were without any 
distinct view or any fixed purpose at all, but, in¬ 
fected with the contagious spirit of sedition, and 
exasperated by the severity of their magistrates 
and rulers, went on headlong, without reflection 
or foresight, into every act of violence and cruelty 
which rebellion and enthusiasm could suggest. 
So that, if it cannot be denied that many of these 
rioters had perversely misunderstood the doctrine 
of Luther concerning Christian liberty, and took 
occasion from thence of committing the disordere 
that rendered them so justly odious, yet, on the 
other hand, it would be a most absurd instance 
of partiality and injustice to charge that doctrine 
with the blame of those extravagant outrages that 


Erf] These burthens were the duties of vassalage or feudal 
•erviees, which in many respects were truly grievous. 
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arose only from the manifest abuse of it. Luther cent. 
himself has indeed sufficiently defended both his 
principles and his cause agairwt any such imputa- ^ 
tious by the boohs he wrote against this turhulent 
sect, and the advice he addressed to the princes 
of the empire to take arms against them. And 
accordingly, in the year 1525, this odious faction 
was defeated and destroyed, in a pitched battle 
fought at Mulhausen; and Munzer, their ring- 
l(;ader, taken, and put to death [c]. 

XXIII. While this fanatical insurrection raged Frederick 
in Germany, Frederick the Wise, elector of 
Saxony, departed this life. This excellent prince, succeeded 
whose character was distinguished by an uncom- 
mon degree of prudence and moderation, had, 1527. 
during his life, been a sort of mediator between 
the Roman pontiff and the reformer of Wittein- 
berg, and had always entertained the pleasing 
hope of restoring peace in the church, and of so 
reconciling the contending parties as to prevent a 
separation either in point of ecclesiastical juris¬ 
diction or religious communion. Hence it was, 
that while, on the one hand, he made no oppo¬ 
sition to Luther’s design of reforming a corrupt 
and supei’stitious church, but rather encouraged 
him in the execution of this pious purpose; yet, 
on the other, it is remarkable that he was at no 
jiains to introduce any change into the churches 
that wore established in his own dominions, nor 
to subject them to his jurisdiction. The elector 
John, his brother and successor, acted in a quite 
different manner. Convinced of the truth of Lu¬ 
ther’s doctrine, and persuaded that it must lose 
ground and he soon suppressed if the despotic au¬ 
thority of the Roman pontiff remained undisputed 

[c^ “ Petri Gnodalii Historia de Seditione repentina Vulgi, 
pnecipile Kusticoruin, a. 1525, tempore vemo per univetnam 
fere Gennaniam exorta, Basil, 1570,” in 8vo.—See also B, Teii- 
zelii Histor. Reform, tom. ii. p. 331. 
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CENT, and entire, he, without hesitation or delay, as- 
sumed to himself that supremacy in ecclesiastical 
jg natural right of every lawful 
sovereign, and founded and established a church 
in his dominions, totally different from the church 
of Rome, in doctrine, discipline, and government. 
To bring this new and happy establishment to as 
great a degree of perfection as was possible, this 
resolute and active prince ordered a body of laws, 
relating to the form of ecclesiastical government, 
the method of public worship, the rank, offices, and 
revenues of the priesthood, and other matters of 
that nature, to be drawn up by Luther and Me- 
lancthon, and promulgated by heralds throughout 
his dominions in the year 15‘27. He also took care 
that the churches should every where be supplied 
with pious and learned doctors, and that such of 
the clergy as dishonoured religion by their bad mo¬ 
rals, or were incapable of promoting its influence 
by their want of talents, should be removed fronj 
the sacred functions. The illustrious example of 
this elector was followed by all the princes and 
states of Germany, who renounced the papal su¬ 
premacy and jurisdiction, and a like form of u'or- 
ship, discipline, and government was thus intro¬ 
duced into all the churches which dissented from 
that of Homo. Thus may the elector John be 
considered as the second parent and founder of the 
Lutheran church, which he alone rendered a com¬ 
plete and independent body, distinct fi’orn the 
superstitious church of Rome, and fenced about 
with salutary lan^, and a wise and well-balauced 
constitution of government. But as the best 
blessings may, through the influence of human 
corruption, become the innocent occasions of great 
inconveniences, such particularly was the fate of 
those wise and vigorous measures which this elec¬ 
tor took for the reformation of the church; for, 
from that time, the religioTis differences between 
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the German princes, which had been hitherto cent. 
kept within the bounds of moderation, broke out 
into a violent and lasting flame. The prudence, 
or rather timorousness, of Frederick the Wise, 
who avoided every resolute measure that might 
be adapted to kindle the fire of discord, had pre¬ 
served a sort of an external union and concord 
among these princes, notwithstanding their dif¬ 
ference in opinion. But as soon as his successor, 
by the open and undisguised steps he took, made 
it glaringly evident that be designed to mthdraw 
the churches in his dominions from the jurisdic¬ 
tion of Rome, and to reform the doctrine, dis¬ 
cipline, and worship that had been hitherto 
established, then indeed the sceiie changed. The 
union, wliich was more specious than solid, and 
which was far from being well cemented, was 
(lissolvtjd of a sudden, the spirits heated and di¬ 
vided, and an open rupture formed between the 
(ierinai* princes, of whom one party embraced 
the Reformation, and the other adhered to the 
supci’stitions of their forefathei's. 

aXIV. Things being redinscd to this violent The diet of 
and troubled state, the patrons of popery gave®P"®’“ 
intimations that were far from being ambiguous, 
of their intention to make war upon the Luthe¬ 
ran party, and to suppress by force a doctrine 
which they were incapable of overturning by 
argument; and this design would certainly have 
been put in execution, had not the troubles of 
Europe disconcerted their measures. The Lu¬ 
therans, on the other hand, informed of these 
hostile intentions, began also to deliberate upon 
the most effectual methods of defending them¬ 
selves against superstition armed with violence, 
and formed the plan of a confederacy that might 
answer this prudent purpose. In the meantime 
the diet assembled at Spire, in the year 1526, at 
which Ferdinand, the emperor’s brother, pre- 
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CENT, sided, ended in a mannet more &Toarable to the 
friends of the Reformation than Ibey could na- 
^nECT. 1 .^ tm-ally expect. The emperor’s ambassadors at 
this diet were ordered to use their most earnest 
endeavours for the suppression of all further dis¬ 
putes concerning reli^on, and to insist upon the 
rigorous execution of the sentence that had been 
pronounced at Worms against Luther and his 
followers. The greatest part of the German 
princes opposed this motion with the utmost re¬ 
solution, declaring, that they could not execute 
that sentence, nor come to any determination with 
respect to the doctrines by which it had been oc¬ 
casioned, before the whole matter was submitted 
to the cognizance of a general council lawfully 
assembled; alleging farther, that the decision of 
controversies of this nature belonged properly to 
such a council, and to it alone. This opinion, 
after long and warm debates, was adopted by a 
great majority, and at length consented to by the 
whole assembly j for it was unanimously agreed to 
present a solemn address to the emperor, beseech¬ 
ing him to assemble, without delay, a free and a 
general council; and it was also agreed, that in 
the meantime, the princes and states of the em¬ 
pire should, in their respective dominions, be at 
liberty to manage ecclesiastical matters in the 
manner they should think the most expedient; 
yet so as to be able to give to God and to the 
emperor an account of their administration, when 
it should be demanded of them. 

Till'pro- XXV. Nothing could be more favourable to 
those who had the cause of pure and genuine 
tion after Christianity at heart than a resolution of this 
Spilt in * nature. For the emperor was, at Uiis time, so 
1527.’ entirely taken up in regulating the troubled state 
of his dominions in France, Spain, and Italy, 
which exhibited, from day to day, now scenes of 
perplexity, that, for some years, it was not in his 
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power te turn bis attentioa to the affioins of cent. 
Germany in genml, and still less to the stote of 
religion in particular, which was beset with dBffi -1 ^ 
culties, that to a political prince like Charles^ im;»t ~ 
have appeared peculiarly critical and dangerous. 

Besides, had the emperor really been possessed of 
leisure to form, or of power to execute, a plan 
that might tenninate, in favour of the Roman 
pontiif, the religious disputes which reigned in 
Germany, it is evident, that the inclination was 
wanting, and that Clement VII. who now sat in 
the papal chair, had nothing to expect from the 
good offices of Charles V. For this pontiff, after 
the defeat of Francis I. at the battle of Pavia, 
filled with uneasy apprehensions of the growing 
power of the emperor in Italy, entered into a 
confederacy mth the French and the Venetians 
against that prince. And this measure inflamed 
the resentment and indignation of Charles to such 
a degi-ee, that he abolished the papal authority in 
his Spanish dominions, made war upon the pope 
in Italy, laid siege to Rome in the year 15^,. 
blocked up Clement in the castle of St. Angelo, 
and exposed him to the most severe and contume< 
lious treatment. These critical events, together 
with the liberty granted by the diet of Spire, 
were prudently and industriously improved, by 
the friends of the Reformation, to the advantage 
of their cause, and to the augmentation of their 
number. Several princes, whom the fear of per¬ 
secution and punishment had hitherto prevented 
from lending a hand to the good work, being de¬ 
livered now from their restraint, renounced pub¬ 
licly the superstition of Rome, and introduced 
among their subjects the same forms of religious 
worship, and the same system of doctrine, that 
had been received in Saxony. Others, though 
placed in such circumstances as discouraged them 
from acting in an open manner against the interests 
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CENT, of the Romftn pontiff, were, however, fkr froffl 
discovering . the smallest opposition to those who 
wlthdrew the people fi?om his despotic yoke; nor 
dy they molest ^e private assemblies of those 
who bad separated themselves hr(»n the church of 
Rome. And in general, all the Germans, who, 
beibre these resolutions of the diet of Spire, had 
related the papal discipline and doctrine, were 
BOW, in consequence of the liberty they enjoy«l 
by tiiese resolutions, wholly employed in bringing 
tl^ir schemes and plans to a certain d^ree of 
consistence, and in adding vigour and firmness to 
the glorious cause in which they were engaged. 
In tl^ meantime, Luther and his fellow-labourers, 
partieularly those who were with him at Wittem- 
Mrg, by their writings, their instructions, their 
admonitions and counsels, inspired the timorous 
with fortitude, dispelled the doubts of the igno¬ 
rant, fixed the principles and resolution of the 
floating and inconstant, and animated all the 
friends of genuine Christianity with a spirit suit¬ 
able to the grandeur of their undertaking. 

Another XXVI. But the tranquillity and liberty they 
splUlnthe®»joy®<^> in consequence of the resolutions taken 
yew 1529. in tljc fifst diet of Spire, were not of a long 
thedm^ duration. They were interrupted by a new diet 
minMion of assembled in the year 1529, in the same place, by 
the emperor, after he had appeased the commo¬ 
tions and troubles which had employed his atten¬ 
tion in several parts of Europe, and concluded a 
treaty of peace with Clement VII. This prince, 
having now got rid of the burthen that had, for 
some time, overwhelmed him, had leisure to direct 
the affaiis of the church; and this the reformers 
soon fislt by a disagreeable experience. For the 
power, which had been granted by the former 
• diet to every prince, of managing ecclesiastical 
matters as they thought proper, until the meet¬ 
ing of a general council, was now revoked by a 
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majority of votes; and not only so, but eveiy (sent. 
change was declared unlawful that should be la- 
troduced into the doctrine, discijdine, or wonAip ‘ 
of the established religion, before the determiaa- ~ " 

tion of the approaching council was known [^3. 

This decree was justly considered as iniquitous 
and intolerable by the elector of Saxony, the land* 
grave of Hesse, and the other members of the 
diet, who were persuaded of the necessity of a re¬ 
formation in the chm*ch. Nor was any of them 
so simple, or so little acquainted with the politics 
of Rome, as to look upon the promises of assem¬ 
bling speedily a general councU in any other light 
tlian as an aitifice to quiet the minds of the people; 
since it was easy to perceive, that a lawful council, 
free from the despotic influence (rf Rome, was 
the very last thing that a pope would grant in 
such a critical situation of affairs. Therefore, 
when the princes and members now mentioned 
found that all their arguments and remonstrances 
against this unjust decree made no impression 
upon Ferdinand [.o], nor upon the abettors of the 
ancient superstitions (whom the pope’s legate 
animated by his presence and exhortations), they 
entered a solemn protest against this decree on the 
19th of April, and appealed to the emperor and 
to a future council [AJ. Hence arose tlm deiunxii- 

[/] The resolution of the first diet of Spire, which had 
been taken unanimously, was revoked in the second, and another 
substituted in its place by a plurality of voices, which, as severd 
of the priuces then present observed, could not give to any decree 
the force of a law throughout the empire. 

[(/] The emperor was at Barcelona, while this diet wan 
held at Spire; so that his brother Ferdinand was president in bis 
place. 

[/«] I’he princes of the empire, who entered this pro^t, 
and are consequently to be cotisiderod as the first prot^tant 
princes, were John, elector of Saxony, George, elector of flran- 
denburg, for Franconia, Ernest and Francis, dukes of Lunenburg, 
the landgrave of Hesse, and the prince of Anhalt. 'Fhose princes. 
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CENT, nation of Protestants, which from this period has 
XVI. been given to those who renonnce the supersti- 
communion of the church of Rome. 

XXVIL The dissenting princes, who were 
the protectors and heads of the reformed churches, 
tween the had oo oooncr entered their protest, than they 
proper persons to the emperor, who was then 
upon his passage from Spain to Italy, to acquaint 
him with their proceedings in this matter. The 
ministers, employed in this commission, executed 
the orders they had received with the greatest re¬ 
solution and presence of mind, and behaved with 
the spirit and firmness of the princes whose sen¬ 
timents and conduct they were sent to justify and 
explain. The emperor, whose pride was wounded 
by this fortitude in persons that dared to oppose 
his designs, ordered these ambassadors to be appre¬ 
hended and put under arrest during several days. 
The ne\>ra of this violent step was soon brought to 
the protestant princes, and made them conclude 
that their personal safety, and the success of their 
cause, depended entirely upon their courage and 
concord, the one animated, and the other ce¬ 
mented by a solemn confederacy. They, there¬ 
fore, held several meetings at Rot, Nuremberg, 
Smalcald, and other places, in order to deliberate 
upon the means of forming such a powerful league 
as might enable them to repel the violence of their 
enemies [*]. But so different were their opinions 

were seconded by thirteen imperial towns, viz. Strasburg, Ulro, 
Nuremberg, Constance, llottingen, Wiudseim, Memmingen, 
Nortlingen, Lindaw, Kempten, Heilbron, Wisseniburg, and 
St. Gall. 

[»■] See the history of the confeeaion of Augsburg, wrote in 
German by the learned Christ. Aug. Salig. tom. i. book II. 
ch. i. p. 128. and more ^specially anottier German work of 
Dr. Joachim Muller, entitled, Historie von der Evangelischen 
Stande Protestation gegen den Speyerschen Reichsabseheid 
von 1.5S9, Appellation, Sic. published at Jena in 4to, in the 
year 1703. 
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and views of things, that they could come to no cent. 
satisfactory conclusion. 

XXVIII. Among the incidents that promoted ^ ^ ‘ 
animosity and discord between, the friends of t^^YhecoD- 
Reformation, and prevented that union that wa 8 fe«iJt*«t 
so much to be desired between persons embarked 
in the same good cause, the principal one was the i" 29 . 
dispute that had arisen between the divines of 
Saxony and Switzerland, concerning the mannef 
of Christ’s presence in the eucharist. To termi¬ 
nate this controversy, Philip, landgrave of Hesse, 
invited, in the year 1529, to a conference at Mar- 
purg, Luther and Zuingle, together with some of 
the more eminent doctors, who adhered to the 
respective parties of these contending chiefs. This 
expedient, which was designed by that truly mag¬ 
nanimous prince, not so much to end the matter 
by keen debate, as to accommodate differences 
by the reconciling spirit of charity and prudence, 

M’as not attended with the salutary fruits that w'ere 
expected from it. The divines that were assem¬ 
bled for this pacific purpose disputed, during four 
days, in presence of the landgrave. Tlic principal 
champions in these debates were Luther, who 
attacked Oecolampadius, and Melancthon, who 
disputed against Zuingle; and the controversy 
tunied upon several points of theology, in re¬ 
lation to which the Swiss doctors were simposed 
to entertain eiToneous sentiments. For Zuingle 
was accused of heresy, not only on account of 
his explication of the nature and design of the 
Lord’s Supper, but also in consequence of the 
false notions he was supposed to have adopted, 
relating to the divinity of Christ, the efficacy of 
the divine word, original sin, and some other 
parts of the Christian doctrine. This illustrious 
reformer cleared himself, however, from the 
greatest part of these accusations with the most 
triumphant evidence, and in such a manner as 



CENT, i^peared entirely satisfactory, even to Ltrther hiiti* 
self. Their dissension concetiii%^ the maimer nf 
^ Christ’s nreseiice in the eucharis^ still remained j 
y nor ceald either of the contending parties be per¬ 
suaded to tdiaodon, or even to modify their opi¬ 
nion that matter The only advantage, 
therefore, that resulted from this conference, was, 
tiiai the jarring doctors formed a sort of tince, by 
a^eeing to a mutual toleration of their respective 
sentiments, and leaving to the disposal of Provi¬ 
dence, and the effects of time, which sometimes 
cools the n^e of party, the cure of their divisions. 
The diet of XXIX. The ministers of the churches, which 
Aujtburg. embraced the sentiments of Luther, were 
preparing a new embassy to the emperor, when an 
account was received of a design formed by that 
prince to come into Germany,, with a view to ter¬ 
minate, in the approaching diet at Augsburg, the 
religious disputes that had produced such ani¬ 
mosities and divisions in the empire. Charles, 
though long absent from Germany, and engaged 
in affaire thkt left him little leisure for theological 
dis4|uisitions, was nevertheless attentive to these 
disputes, and foresaw their consequences. He 
had also, to his own deliberate reflections upon 
these disputes;, added the counsels of men of 
wisdom, sagacity, and experience, and was thus, 
at certain seasons, rendered more cool in his 
proceedings, and more moderate and impartial in 
his opinion both of the contending parties and of 
the merits of the cause. He, therefore, in an in¬ 
terview widi the pope at Bologna, insisted, in the 

[A] Val. Em. Loescheri Historia Motmim intar Lutheratios 
et R^onnatoii, tom; i. lib. i. cap. vi. p. 143w—Hcnr. Bullingeri 
Hittoria CoUoqnii Marpurgensia, in .To. Conr. Fuesslin’s compi¬ 
lation, intitled Beytriigen ssur Schwaiaer Reformat. Gascbichte, 
tom. iii, p. 136. See also the Preface, p. 80.—Abr. ScuHeti 
Annal. Reformat, ad a. 1529.—Rudolph. Hospiiiiani Histor. 
Saenunentar. p. II. p. 72, fee. 
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most serious fund ui^ent manner, upon the ne> 
cessity of assembliiig a generid council. His re^ 
monstrancesandexpostult^onsoouldnotthowesef; 
move Clement Vfl. who maintained with a»al 
the papal prerogatives, reproached the empmor 
with an ill-judged clemency, and alleged that it 
was the duty of that prince to support the ohuroh, 
and to execute speedy vengeance upon the obsti¬ 
nate heretical faction, who dared to call m ques¬ 
tion the authority of Home and its pontiff. The 
emperor was as little affected by this haughty dis¬ 
course, as the pope had been by his wise remon- 
stiances, and looked upon it as a most iniquitous 
thing, a measure also in direct opposition to the 
laws of the empire, to condemn, unheard, and to 
destroy, without any evidence of their demerit, a 
set of men, who had always approved themselves 
good citizens, and had deserved u'ell of their 
country in several respects. Hitherto, indeed, 
it was not easy for the emperor to form a clear 
idea of the matters in debate, since there was no 
regular system as yet comp(M$ed, of the doctrines 
embraced by Luther and. his followers, by which 
tlieir real opinions, and the true causes of their 
opposition to the Roman pontiff, might be known 
with certainty. As, therefore, it was impossible, 
without some declaration of this nature, to exa¬ 
mine with accuracy, or decide with equity, a 
matter of such high importance as that which gave 
rise to the divisions between the votaries of Rome 
and the friends of the Reformation, the elector 
of Saxony ordered Luther, and other eminent 
divines, to commit to writing the chief articles of 
their religious system, and the principal points in 
which they differed from the church of Rome. 
Luther, in compliance with this order, deli¬ 
vered to the elector, at Torgaw,- the seventeen 
articles, which had been drawn up and agreed on 
in the conference at Sulzbach in the year 1529; 
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CUNT, and hence were called the rniicles of Tor- 
Though these articleis were deemed by 
Luther a sdffic'mnt declaration of th^ientiiiiients of 
'I the reformeii, yet it was judged proper to enlaige 
them; and;ihy 4 judicious detail, to give perspi* 
cuity to their arguments and thereby strength to 
their cause. It was this consideration that en¬ 
gaged the protestant princes, assembled at Coburg 
and Augsburg, to employ Melancthon in extend¬ 
ing these articles, in which important work he 
showed a due regard to the counsels of Luther, 
and expressed his sentiments and doctrine with the 
greatest elegance and perspicuity. And thus came 
forth to public view the famous confession of Augs¬ 
burg, which did such honour to the acute judg¬ 
ment and the eloquent pen of Melancthon. 

The pro. XXX. Duriug thcsc transactions in Germany, 
dawn of truth arose upon other nations. The 
tion in light of the Reformation spread itself far and wide; 

Sout*the ®”d almost all the European states welcomed its 
yeu 1530. salutary beams, and exulted in the prospect of an 
approaching deliverance from the yoke of super¬ 
stition and spiritual despotism. Some of the most 
considerable provinces ofEuropehad alreadybroke 
their chains, and openly withdrawn themselves 
from the discipline of Rome and the jurisdiction of 
its pontiff. And thus it appears that Clement VII. 
was not impelled by a false alarm to demand of 
the emperor the speedy extirpation of the re¬ 
formers, since he had the justest reasons to appre¬ 
hend the destruction of his ghostly empire. The 
reformed religion was propagated in Sweden, soon 
after Luther’s rupture with Rome, by one of his 
disciples, whose name was Glaus Petri, and who 

f/] See Chr. Aujf. Heumanni Dies, de Lenitate Aijfrustan® 
Confess, in Syllopje Dissert. Theological', tom. i. p. H.—.lo. 
.Toach. Muller Historia Protestationis; and the other witers 
who hare treated, either of the Reformation in general, or 
of the confession of Augshurg in particular. 
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^vas the first herald of religious liberty in that 
kingdom. The zealous efforts of this missiouary 
were powerfully seconded by that paliant and 
public spirited prince, Gustavus Vasa £ricl«oa« 
whom the Swedes had raised to the throne in the 

{ dace of Christiem, king of Denmark, whose 
lorrid barbarity l<»t him the sceptre that he had 
perfidiou^y usurped. This generous and patriotic 
hero had been in exile and in prison, while the 
brutish usurper now mentioned u’us involving 
his country in desolation and misery; but having 
escaped from his confinement, and taken refuge 
at Lubec, he was there instructed in the principles 
of the Reformation, and looked upon the doctrine 
of Luther, not only as agreeable to the genius 
and spirit of the gospel, but also as favourable to 
the temporal state and political constitution of 
the Swedish dominions. The prudence, however, 
of this excellent prince was equal to his zeal, and 
accompanied it always. And as the religious opi¬ 
nions of the Swedes were in a fluctuating state, 
and their minds divided between their ancient su¬ 
perstitions, recommended by custom, and the doc¬ 
trine of Luther, which attracted their assent by 
the power of conviction and truth, Gustavus wisely 
avoided all vehemence and precipitation in spread¬ 
ing the new doctrine, and proceeded in this im¬ 
portant iindertaking with circumspection, and by 
degrees, in a manner suitable to the principles of 
the Reformation, which are diametrically oppo¬ 
site to compulsion and violence [w]. Accord- 


$;ig" [w] Tliis incomparable mode) of prince* pave many 
proof* of Ills wisdom and moderation. Once, while he was 
absent from Stockholm, a preat numlicr of German anabaptiiita, 
prubalily the riotous disciples of Munzer, arrived in that city, 
carried their fanaticism to the highest extremities, pulled down 
with fiiry the imapes and other ornaments of the churches, while 
the Lutherans dissembled their sentiments of this riot in expec¬ 
tation that the storm would turn to their advantage. But Gus- 
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ingly, the first object of his attention was the 
instruction of his people in the sacred doctrines of 
the Holy Scriptares> for which pui^se he invited 
into his domintohs several lemmed Germans, and 
spread alnxHid through the kingdom the Swedish 
tramdatkm <oi the Bible, that had been made by 
Olans Petti tune after this, in the 

im appointed a conference, at Upsal, 
eminent refonner «md Peter Gal. 
ia«e(io«s di^en^er of the andent^npersti. 
tioa. In vhioh these two daampions wer#to plead 
^ui^ly in behalf of their respective opinions, that 
It might thus be seen on which side the truth 
lay. The dispute, in which Olaus obtained 
a signal victory, contributed much to confirm 
Oustavus in his persuasion of the truth of 
Luther's doctrine, and to promote the progress 
of that doctrine in Sweden. In the year following, 
another event gave the finishing stroke to its 
propagation and success, and this was the assembly 
of the states at Westeraas, where Gustavus 
recommended the doctrine of the reformers with 
such zeal, wisdom, and piety, that, after*warm de¬ 
bates fomented by the clergy in general, and much 
opposition on the part of the bishops in par¬ 
ticular, it was unanimously resolved, that the plan 
of reformation proposed by Lutlier should have 


tavus no sooner returned to Stockholm, than he ordered the 
leaders of these fanatics to be seissed and punished, and covered 
the Lutherans witli bitter reproaches for not having opposed these 
fanatics in time. 

is very remarkable, and shows the equity and can¬ 
dour of Gustavus in the most stiiking point of light, that wlnle 
he ordered Olaus to publish his liteitd translation of the sacred 
writings, he gave permission at the same time to the arehliishop 
of Upsal, to prepare another version suited to the doctrine of the 
church of Rome; that, by a careful comparison of both transla¬ 
tions with the original, an easier access might be opened to the 
truth. The bishops at first opposed this order, but n-ere at length 
obliged to submit. 
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free admittance among the Swedes [o]. This re- cent. 
solution was principally owing to the firmness and ^ 
magnanimity of Gustavus, who declaivd publicly, ^' 
that he would lay down his sceptre, and retire from 
bis kingdom, rather than rule a people enslaved to 
the orders and authority of the pope, and more 
controlled by the tyranny of their bishops than by 
the laws of their monawih [/?]. From this time 
the papal empire in Sweden a'^as entirely overturn¬ 
ed, and Gustavus declared head of the church. 

XXXl. The light of the Reformation was also in oen. 
received in Denmark, and that so early as the year 
1321, in consequence of the ardent desire dis¬ 
covered by Christian or Christiern II. of having 
his subjects instructed in the principles and del'¬ 
ll" It M'as no wondor indeed that the hishops oppos'd 
warndf the pr(i]:)Osal of Gustavus, since there was no country in 
Piurope where that order and the clergy in general drew greater 
temporal advantages from the superstition of tl)e times than in 
Sweden and Denmark. Tlie most of the bishops had revenues 
superior to those of the sovereign, they possessed castles and for¬ 
tresses that rendered them iiidependeiit of tJie crown, enabled 
them to excite commotions in the king<tora, and gave tliem a <le- 
gree of power that was <langerous to the state. They lived in 
tlie most dissolute luxury anil overgrown opulence, while the 
nobility of the kingdom were in misery and want. The resolution 
formed by the states assenililed at Westeraas did not so much tend 
to regulate points of doctrine as to reform the discijdine of the 
church, to reduce the o])ulence and authority of the bishops within 
their proper hounds, to restore to the impoverished nobility the 
lands and possessions that their superstitious ancestors had given 
to an all-devouring clergy, to exclude the prelates from the senate, 
to take from them their castles, and things of that nature. It was 
however resolved, at the same time, that the church should he pro¬ 
vided with able pastors, who should exjilain the pure word of (}od 
to tlic [teople in their native tongue; and that no ecclesiastical pre¬ 
ferments should be granted without the king’s pennissiim. TTiis 
was a tacit and gentle method of promoting the Reformation. 

Q/j] Bazii Inventarium Eccles. Sueco-Golhor. published in 
4-to at Lincoping. in 16-12. Sculteti Anaales Rvangelii Ueno- 
mi, in Von der Hart. Hlstor. Liter. Reformat, part V. p. 8.S. et 
110. Ra)-nal, .Anecdotes Hist. Polilii^ues et Militaires, lorn. i. 
part H. p. 1. &c. 
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CENT, trines of Luther, lliis monarch, whose savage 
and infernal cruelty (whether it was the effect of 
natural temper, or of bad counsels) rendered his 
name odious and his memory execrable, was never¬ 
theless desirous of delivering his dominions from 
the superatition and tyranny of Rome. For this 
purpose, in the year 1520, he sent for Martin 
Reinard, one of the disciples of Carlostadt, out of 
Saxony, and appointed him professor of divinity 
at Hafnia; and after his death, which h£^ppened 
the year following, be invited Carlostadt himself, 
to fill that important place, which he accepted 
indeed, but nevertheless, after a short residence 
in Denmark, returned into Germany. These 
disappointments did not abate the reforming spi¬ 
rit of the Danish monarch, who used his utmost 
endeavours, though in vain, to engs^e Luther to 
visit his dominions, and took several steps that 
tended to the diminution, and indeed to the 
suppression of the jurisdiction exercised over his 
subjects by the Roman pontiff. 

It is, however, proper to observe, that in all 
these proceedings, Christiern II. was animated by 
no other motive than that of ambition. It was 
the prospect of extending his authority, and not 
a ze^ for the advancement of true religion, that 
gave life and vigour to his reforming projects. 

His very actions, independently of what may 
be concluded from his known character, evidently 
show, that he protected the religion of Luther 
with no other view than to rise by it to supremacy, 
both in chureh and state; and that it might afford 
him a pretext for depriving the bishops of that 
overgrown authority, and those ample possessions, 
which they had gradually usurped [g^], and of 

See Jo. Gramii Dies, de Refonnatione Dania* a Cliristi- 
emo tentafa, in die third rolume of the Scriplores Socict. Si-ien- 
tiar. Hafnien*. p. 1—90. 
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appropriating them to hUnself. A revolution 
produced by bis avarice, tyranny, and cruelty, 
prevented the execution of this bold enterprise. 

The states of the kingdom exadjierated, some by 
the schemes he had laid for destroying the liberty 
of Denmark, others by his attempts to abolish the 
superstition of their ancestors [rj, and all by his 
savage and barbarous treatment of those who dar¬ 
ed to oppose his avarice or ambition, formed a 
conspiracy against him in the year by which 
he was deposed and banished from his dominions, 
and his uncle, Frederick, duke of Holstein and 
Sleswic, placed on the throne of Denmjwk. 

XXXn. This prince conducted matters witlniiepro. 
much more equity, prudence, and moderation, 
than his predecessor had done. He permitted the tjon tinder 
protestant doctoi-s to preach publicly the opinions 
of Luther [a-], but did not venture so far as toandchriv. 
change the established government and discipline'*'®"* 
of the church. He contributed, however, greatly 
to the progress of the Reformation, by his success¬ 
ful attempts in favour of religious liberty, at the 
assembly of the states that was held at Odcnsce 
in the year 15!^7. For it was here that he pro¬ 
cured the publication of that famous edict, which 
ileclared every subject of Denmark free, either to 
adhere to the tenets of the church of Rome, or to 


[r] S«(! for a confirmation of this part of the accusation, a 
curious piece, containing; the reasons that induced tlie states of 
Denmark to renounce their allegiance to Christiern II. This 
piece is to be found in the fifth volume of Ludewig's compila¬ 
tion, entitled I{eli<juitc MStorum, p. 315. in which (p. .321.) the 
states of Denmark express tlieir displeasure at the royal favour 
shown to the Lutherans in the following terms: “ Lutherana: 
hatresis pullulatores, contra jus pietatemque, in regnum nostrum 
catholicum introduxit, doctorein Carolostadimn, fortissimiim Lu- 
theri athictatn, enutrivit." 

.See Jo. Molleri Cimbria Literata, tom. ii. p. 886—Const. 
Olivarii Vita Pauli Eliai, p. 108.—Erici Pontoppidani AmiBlcs 
Ecclesiw Daitioe, tom. iii. p. 139. 
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CENT, embrace the doctrine of Luther [<]. Encouraged 
by this resolution, the protestant divines exercised 
- functions of their ministry with such zeal and 

■ success, that the greatest part of the Danes opened 

their eyes upon the auspicious beams of sacred 
liberty, and abandoned gradually both the doc¬ 
trines and jurisdiction of the church of Rome. 
But the honour of finishing this glorious work, of 
destroying entirely the reign of superstition, and 
breaking asunder the bonds of papal tyranny, was 
reserved for Christiern III. a prince equally dis¬ 
tinguished by his piety and prudence. He began 
by suppressing the despotic authority of the bi¬ 
shops, and by restoring to their lawful owners 
a great part of the wealth and possessions which 
the church had acquired by the artful stratagems 
of the crafty and designing clergy. This step was 
followed by a wise and well-judged settlement 
of religious doctrine, discipline, and worship, 
throughout the kingdom, according to a plan laitl 
down by Bugenhagius, whom the king had sent 
for from Wittemberg to perform that arduous 
task, for which his eminent piety, learning, and 
moderation rendered him peculiarly proper. The 
assembly of the states at Odensee, in the year 
1539, gave a solemn sanction to all these trans¬ 
actions ; and thus the work of the .Reformation 
was brought to perfection in Denmark [m]. 


«r w h WHS farther added to this edict, that no person 
should be molested on account of his relif^ion, that a royal pro¬ 
tection should be {(raiited to the Lutliemus to defend them from 
the insults and malignity of tlieir enemies; and tliat ecclesiastics, 
of whatever rank or order, shouhl he permitted to enter into the 
married state, and to fix their residence wherever they thought 
proper, witliout any regard to iiionasterieH, or other religious 
societies. 

[m 3 Erie! Pontoppidani, see a German work of the learned 
Pontoppidan, entitled A Compendious View of the History of 
the Reformation in Denmark, published at Luhec in Bvo, in 
17.S4! as also the Annales Ecclesite Danicm, of the same author. 
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XXXIIL It is however to be observed, that^ in cent. 
the history of the reformation of Sweden and Den- 
mark, we must carefully disti^j^ish between the ^ ^ 
reformation of religious opinions, and the refer- ^ 
rnation of the episcopal order. For though these tion to lie 
two things may appear to bo closely connected, 
yet, in reality, they are so far distinct, that either of 
of the two might have been completely transact- 
ed without the other. A reformation of doctrine 
might have been effected without diminishing the“^ J^- 
anthority of the bishops, or suppressing their or-“" ’ 
dcr; and, on the other hand, the opulence and 
jiower of the bishops might have been reduced 
within jiroper bounds, without introducing any 
change into the system of diictrine that had been 
so long established, and that was generally re¬ 
ceived [ic]. In the measures taken in these north¬ 
ern kingdoms for the I’eformation of a corrupt 
doctrine and a superstitious discipline, there was 
nothing that deserved the smallest censure: nei¬ 
ther fraud nor violence were employed for this 
jiurpose; on the contrary, all thinp were con¬ 
ducted with wisdom and moderation, in a manner 
suitable to the dictates of eijuity and the spirit of 
Christianity. The same judgment cannot easily 
be pronounced with respect to the methods of 
proceeding in the refonnation of the clergy, and 


tom. ii, p. 79U. tain. iii. p. 1—“ Henr. Muhlius de Kefonnat. 
roli^oniti in ricinia Danite rt>g;ionil>u«i «t piitiminiura in Ciinbria, 
in ojus DiaKertationibuf) tliatorico-Ttieologicis,'' p. 24. Kilie, 
1715. in 4lo. 

[tr] Tbi* observation is not worthy of Dr. Mosheim's 
sagacity. The strong connection that there naturally is between 
superstitious ignorance among the people, and influence and 
power in their spiritual ruleia, is too evident to stand in seed of 
any proof. A good clergy will, or ought to have an influence, 
in consequence of a respectable office, adorned with lesrning, 
piety, and morals; but the power of a Iw'entioiLS and despotic 
rlcigy can be only supported by the blind and eupentitious cre¬ 
dulity of their flock. 
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CENT, more especially of the episcopal order. For here, 
certainly, violence was used, and the bishops 
SBCT. 1 .^ deprived of their honours, privileges, and 
possessions, without their consent j and, indeed, 
notwithstanding the greatest struggles and the 
warmest opposition [a;]. The truth is, that so 
far as the Keforraation in Sweden and Denmark 
regarded the privileges and possessions of the 
bishops, it was rather a matter of political expe¬ 
diency than of religious obligation ; nay, a change 
here was become so necessary, that, had Luther 
and bis doctrine never appeared in tbe world, it 
must have been nevertheless attempted by a udse 


What does Dr. Mosheim mean lievc ? Did ever an 
tisur\)er give up his unjust possessions without reluctance ? Does 
rapine constitute a riglit, when it is niaintaiucd by force ? Is it 
unlawful to use violence against extortioners ? The question here 
is, Whether or no the bishops deserve<l the severe treatment 
they received from Cbristiern III.? and our author seems to 
answer tiiis question in the afiirmativn, and to declare this treat¬ 
ment both just anti necessary, in the following part of tliis sec¬ 
tion. CerUiin it is, that the bishops were treated with great 
severity, deposed from their sees, imprisoned on account of tlieir 
resistance; all the ehimdi-lands, towns, and fortresses, annexed 
to the crown, and the tcmponil power of the clergy for ever 
abolished. It is also certain, that Luther liimself louhed upon 
these ineasiires as violent and excessive, and even wrote a letter 
to Christiern, exhorting him to use the clergy with more lenity. 
It is therefore proper to decide with moderation on tliis subject, 
and to grant, that if the insolence and licentiousness of the clergy 
were enurinous, the resentment of the Danish monarch may 
have been excessive. Nor indeed was his political prudence here 
so great as Dr. Mosheim seems to represent it; for the equipoise 
of government was hurt, by a total suppression of the power of 
the bishops. Tlie nobility acquired by this a prodigious degree 
of influence, and the crown lost an order, which, under proper 
regulations, might have been rendered one of tin' strongest sup¬ 
ports of its prerogative. But disquisitions of this nature are 
foreign to our purpose. It is only proper to observe, that in the 
room of the bishops, Christiern created an ortler of men, with the 
denomination of Superintendants, who performed the spiritual 
part of the episcopal office, without sharing the least shadow of 
lempefal authority. 
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legislator. For the bishops, by a variety of perfi- cent. 
dious stratagems, had got into their hands such 
enormous treasures, such ample possessions, so 
many castles and fortified towns, and had assum- 
ed such an unlimited and despotic authority, that 
they were in a condition to give law to the sove¬ 
reign himself, to rule the nation as they thought 
proper -, and had in effect already abused their 
power so far as to appropriate to themselves a 
considerable part of the royal patrimony, and of 
the public revenues of the kingdom. Such, there¬ 
fore, was the critical state of these northern king¬ 
doms in the time of Luther, that it became abso¬ 
lutely necessary, either to degrade the bishops from 
that rank which they dishonoured, and to deprive 
them of the greatest part of those possessions and 
prerogatives which they had so unjustly acquired 
and so licentiously abused, or to see, tamely, 
royalty rendered contemptible by its weakness, 
the sovereign deprived of the means of protecting 
and succouring his people, and the commonwealth 
exposed to rebellion, misery, and ruin. 

XXXIV. Tlie kingdom of France was not in-xheriw 
accessible to the light of the Reformation. 
garet, queen of Navane, sister to Francis I. the it^forma-* 
implacable enemy and perpetual rival of Charles 
V. was extremely favourable to the new doctrine, 
which delivered pure and genuine Christimity from 
a great part of the superstitions under which it had 
so long Iain disguised. The auspicious patronage 
of this illustrious princess encouraged several pious 
and learned men, whose religious sentiments were 
the same witli hers, to propagate the principles of 
the Reformation in France, and even to erect se¬ 
veral protestant churches in that kingdom. It is 
manifest from the most authentic records, that, so 
early as the year 15i23, there were, in several of 
the provinces of that country, multitudes of per¬ 
sons who had conceived the utmost aversion botli 
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CENT, agalust the doptnne and tyranny of BomOj and 
among these many persons of rwak and dignity, 
and even some of the episcopal mder. As their 
numbers increased feom day to day, and troubles 
and commotions excited in several places on 
account of religious differences, the authority of 
the monarch and the cruelty of bis officers inter, 
vened to support the doctrine of Rome by the e^e 
<rf tbe sword and the terrors of the gibbet, and on 
this occasion many persons, eminent for their piety 
and virtue, were put to death with the most un¬ 
relenting barbarity [.y]. This cruelty, instead of 
retarding, accelerated rather the progress of the 
Reformation. It is nevertheless true, that, under 
the reign of Francis L, the restorers of genuine 
Christianity were not always equally successful and 
happy. Their situation was extremely uncertain, 
and it was perpetually changing. Sometimes they 
seemed to enjoy the auspicious shade of royal pro¬ 
tection ; at others they groaned under the weight 
of persecution, and at certain seasons they were 
forgot, which oblivion rendered their condition 
toleralde. Francis, who had either no religion 
at all, or, at best, no fixed and consistent system 
of religious principles, conducte<i himself towards 
the protestants in such a manner as answered his 
private and personal views, or as reasons of policy 
and a public interest seemed to require. When it 
became necessary to engage in his cause the Ger¬ 
man protestants, in order to foment sedition and 
rebellion against his mortal enemy Charles V., 
then did he treat the protestants in France with 
the utmost equity, humanity, and gentleness; 
but so soon as he had gained his point, and had 
no more occasion for their services, then he threw 


S«e Beze, Histoire des EgU8<>R Refonn<»es de France, tonu 
i. llvr. i. p. 5.—Benoit, Mistoire de I'Edit de Nantes, livr. i. p. 6.— 
Chrnt. Aug. Sidig. Histor. August. Confession, vol. ii. p. 190. 
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off the mask, and appeared to them in th^ ai^ct 
of an implacable persecuting tyrant [z]. 

About this time the fii^us Calvin* whose 
character, talents, and reli^ous exploits, we shall 
have occasion to dwell upon more amply in the 
coarse of this histoiy, b€^n to draw the attention 
of the public, but more especially of the ^een of 
Navarre. He was bom at Noyon in Picardy, 
on the 10th of July 1509, and was bred up to 
the law [«], in which, as well as in all the other 
brancht>s of literature then known, his studies 
were attended with the most rapid and amassing 
Huccebs. Having acquired the knowledge of re¬ 
ligion, by diligent perusal of the holy scriptures, 
he began ^arly to perceive the neceshity of re¬ 
forming the established system of doctrine and 
worship. His zeal exposed him to various perils, 
and the connexions he had formed with the friends 
of the Uelbrmation, whom Francis I. was daily 
eorninilting to the flames, jilaeed him more than 
once in imminent danger, from which he was de¬ 
livered by the good offices of the excellent queen 


Igg" [^3 'Die inconsistency and contradiction that were visible 
in the conduct of Francis 1. may he attributetl to various reasons. 
At one time, we see him resolved to invite Melancthon into 
F’rance, probably with a view to please his sister the queen of 
Kavarre, whom he loved tenderly, and who had strongly imbibed 
th(! principles of the protestants. At another time, we behold 
him exercising tlte most infernal cruelty towards the frimids of 
the Hefomiation, and hear him making that mad declaration, 
that, “ if he thought the blood in his arm was tainted with the 
Lutheran heresy, he would have it cut off; and that he would 
not spare even his own children, if they entertained sentiments 
contrary to those of the catholic church.’’ See I'lor. de Hemond, 
Flist. de la Naissonce et du Progres de rHeresie, livr. vii. 

ra3 originally designed for the church, and liad 

actually obtained a benefice; but the light that broke in upon 
his religious sentiments, as well as the preference given by bis 
father to the profession of the law, induced him to give up his 
ecclesiastic vocation, which be afterwards resumed in a purer 
chuu'h. 


CENT. 

xvu 

ascf, I. 

SniayW 
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CENT, of Navarre. To escape the impending storm, he 
XVI. retired to Basil, where he published his Christian 
Institutions j and prefixed to them that famous 
dedication to Francis I. which has attracted uni¬ 
versally the admiration of succeeding ages, and 
which was designed to soften the unrelenting fury 
of that prince against the protestants [63* 

And in th* XXXV. The instances of an opposition to the 
of’En’r™ ^doctrine and discipline of Rome in the other Eu- 
o urope, states, Were few in number, before the diet 

of Augsburg, and were too faint, imperfect, and 
ambiguous to make much noise in the world. It 
however appears, from the most authentic testi¬ 
monies, that, even before that period, the doc¬ 
trine of Luther had wade a considerable, though 
perhaps a secret, progress in Spain, Hungary, 
Bohemia, Britain, Poland, and the Netherlands, 
and had, in all these countries, many friends, of 
whom several repaired to Wittemberg, to improve 
their knowledge and enlarge their views under 
such an eminent master. Some of these coun¬ 
tries openly broke asunder the chains of supersti¬ 
tion, and withdrew themselves, in a public and 
constitutional manner, from the jurisdiction of 
the Roman pontiff. In others, a prodigious num¬ 
ber of families received the light of the blessed 
Reformation, rejected the doctrines and authority 
of Rome; and, notwithstanding the calamities 
and persecutions they have suffered on account of 
their sentiments under the sceptre of bigotry and 


C®" [ft] Tills pan^raph rolating to Calvin is added to Dr. 
Mosheiin's text by the translator, who was surprised to find, in 
a History of the Reformation, .«uch late mention roaile of one of 
its most distinguished and remarkable instruments; a man whose 
extensive genius, floiving eloquence, immense learning, extraor¬ 
dinary penetration, indefatigable industry, and fervent piety-, 
placed him at the head of the reformers; all of whom he surpas¬ 
sed, at least, in learning and parts, as he also did the most of 
them in obstinacy, asperity, and turbulence. 
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superstition, continue still in the profession of cent. 
the pure doctrine of Christianity j wliile in other, 
still in(»re unhappy lands, the most barbarous t ^ 1 * 
tortures, the most infeiual spirit of cruelty, to- 
gether mth penal laws adapted to strike terror 
into the firmest minds, have extinguished, almcMit 
totally, the light of religious truth. It is, indeed, 
certain, and the Roman catholics themselves ac- 
knoM'ledge it without hesitation, that the papal 
do<;trines, jurisdiction, and authority, would have 
fallen into ruin in all parts of the world, had not 
the force of the secular arm been employed to 
support this tottering edifice, and fire and sword 
been let loose upon those w1k» were assailing it 
only with reason and argument. 

CHAPTER III. 

7'he History of the RefornuUion., from the Time 
that the Confession (f Augsburg was presented 
to the Emjjcror, until the Cotnmenccment of the 
ff'ar which succeeded the League of Smalctdd. 

I. Chari.K s V. arriveil at Augshm^ the 15 th nie con. 
of June 1530, and on the ‘iOth day of the same^“gthurg 
month the diet was opened. As it was unanl.p«sei.tcdfo 
mously agreed, that the affairs of religion should 
be brought ujion the carpet before the delibera¬ 
tions relating to the intended war with the Turks, 
the protestant members of this great assembly 
received from the emperor a formal permission to 
present to the diet, on the ii'Jth of June, an ac¬ 
count of their religious principles and tenets. In 
consequence of this, Christian Baj'er, eliancellor 
of Saxony, read, in the German language, in pre¬ 
sence of the emperor and the assembled princes, 
the famous confession which has been since distin- 
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CENT, guished by the denomination of the Confession 
of Augsburg. The princes heard it with the 
B TCT. 1 .^ deepest attention and recollection of mind j it 
confirmed some in the principles they had em¬ 
braced, surprised others, and many, who, before 
this time, had little or no idea of the religious 
sentiments of Luther, were now not only con¬ 
vinced of their innocence, but were, moreover, 
delighted with their purity and simplicity. The 
copies of this confession, which, after being read, 
were delivered to the emperor, were signed and 
subscribed by John, elector of Saxony, by four 
princes of the empire, George, marquis of Bran¬ 
denburg, Bluest, duke of Lunenburg, Philip, 
landgrave of Hesse, Wolfgang, prince of Anhalt, 
and% the imperial cities of Nuremberg and Reut- 
lingen, who all thereby solemnly declared their 
assent to the doctrines contained in it [c]. 

Tiieniture 11. The tcTior and contents of the confession of 
tmu^rthe Augsburg are well known; at least, by all who 
loiifrauon have the smallest acquaintance with ecclesiastical 
history; since that confession was adopted by the 
whole body of the protestants as the rule of their 
faith. The style that reigns in it is plain, elegant, 
grave, and perspicuous, such as becomes the na¬ 
ture of the subject, and such as might be expected 
from the admirable pen of Melancthon. The 
matter was, undoubtedly, supplied by Luther, 
who, during the diet, resided at Coburg, a town 

There is a very volnmiiious history of this diet, which was 
published iu the year 1577, in folio, at Fnuicfoit on the Oder, 
by the laborious George Celestine. The History of the Confes¬ 
sion of Augsburg was composed in Latin by David Cbytneus, 
and more recently, in German, by Ern. ^lom. Cyprian and 
Christopher. Aug. Salig. The performance of tlie latter is rather, 
indeed, a history of the Reformation in general, than of the Con¬ 
fession of Augsburg in particular. TTiat of Ct'prian is more con¬ 
cise and elegant, and is confirmed by original pieces, wliich are 
equally authentic and curious. 
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in the neighbourhood of Augshui^; and, even the cent. 
form it received from the eloquent pen of bis col- 
league, was authorised in consequence of his ‘ 

probation and advice. This confession contains ^ 
twenty-eight chapters, of which the greatest 
part ["<f] are employed in representing, with per¬ 
spicuity and truth, the reli^ous opinions of the 
protestants, and the rest in pointing out the errors 
and abuses tliat occasioned jtheir separation from 
the church of Rome [cj. 

III. The <Teatures of the Roman pontiff, who The ro-- 
M'ere present at this diet, employed John Faber, 
afterwards bishop of Vienna, together with a refula- 
Etikius, and another doctor named ^chheus, 
draw up a refutation of this famous confession, of Aug»- 
This pretended refutation havingbeen read publicly 
in the assembly, the emperor demaitded of the pro- 
testant members that they would acquiesce in it, 
and put an end to their religious debates by an 
unlimited submission to tlie doctrines and opinions 


[rf] Twenty-oiu* rliaptcrs wero so employed ; the other seven 
oontHiiied a detail of tla* tirrors and su|ierstitions of the church of 
Koine. 

gwlijr’ [(-] It is projKT to oliserve here, that, while the Luthe¬ 
rans presented their confession to the diet, another excellent re¬ 
monstrance of the same nature was addressed to this au|^Rt 
assembly by the cities of .Strasbiu^, Constance, Memingen, and 
Lilidttw, which hnd rejected the emirs ami juiisdictioii of Home, 
hut did not enter into the Lutheran league, ftecause they ailojited 
the opinions of Zuingle in relation to the eiicharist. I'he decla¬ 
ration of these four towns (which was railed the Tetmpolilan 
C'onfession, on account of their number) was drawn up liy the 
excellent Martin Bucer, and was considered as a master-piece 
of reasoning and eloquence, not only by the protestants, but 
even by several of the lloman catholics; and among others by 
Mr. Dupin. Zuingle also sent to this diet a private confession 
of Ills ndigious o]>inions. It is, however, remarkable, that 
though Bucer composed a separate remonstrance, yet his name 
Hpjiears among the subscribers at Smalcatd, in the year 1&37, 
to the confession of .Augsburg, and to Melmictlion’s defeiiee 
of it. 
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ciOT. contained in tltis answer. But this demand was 
far from behs^ complied with. The protestants 
declared, on ^ contrary, that they were by no 
means satisfied with the reply of their adversaries, 
and earnestly desired a copy of it, that they might 
demonstrate more fully its extreme insufficiency 
and weakness. This reasonable request was re¬ 
fused by the emperor, who, on this occasion, as 
well as on several others, showed more regard to 
the importunity of the pope’s legate and his party, 
than to the demands of equity, candour, and 
justice. He even interposed his supreme autho¬ 
rity to suspend any farther proceeding in this 
matter, and solemnly prohibited the publication 
of any new writings or declarations that might 
contribute to lengthen out these religious de¬ 
bates. This, however, did not reduce the protest¬ 
ants to sUonce. The divines of that communion, 
who had been present at the diet, endeavoured to 
recollect the arguments and objections employed 
by Faber, and had again recourse to the pen of 
Melancthoii, who refuted them in an ample and 
satisfactory manner, in a learned piece that was 
presented to the emperor on the esd of September, 
but which that prince refused to receive. This 
answer was afterwards enlarged by Melancthoii, 
when he had obtained a copy of Faber’s reply, and 
was published in the year 1.531, with the othi‘r 
pieces that related to the doctrine and discipline of 
the Lutheran church, under the title of A Defenoti 
of the Confession of Augsbui^. 
neiiiw™. IV. There were only three ways left of bring- 
cwning’the a conclusion these relipous differences, 

method to which it was, in reality, most difficult to recon- 
i’^I^JUgCile. The first and the most rational method was, 
these re- to grant to tliosc who refiised to submit to the 
renrionfc"^ doctriiie and jurisdiction of Rome, the liberty of 
following their private judgment in matters of 
a religious nature, the privih'ge of serving Cod 
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according to the dictates of tlieir conscience^ and cent. 
all this in such a manner that the public tranquil- 
lity should not be disturbed. The second, and, v ^, ‘ 
at the same time, the shortest and most iniqui- ” ^ 
tons expedient, was to end these dissensions by 
military apostles, who, sword in hand, should 
force the protestants to return to the bosom of the 
<’hiirch, and to court the papal yoke, which they 
Jiad so magnanimously thrown off their necks. 

Some thought of a middle way, which lay equally 
remote from the difficulties that attended the two 
methods now mentioned, and proposed that a 
reconciliation should be made upon fair, candid, 
and equitable ternis, by engaging each of the con¬ 
tending parties to temper their zeal with mode- 
lation, to abate reciprocally the rigour of their 
pretensions, and remit some of tlieir respective 
(daiins. This method, which seemed agreeable 
to iho dictates of reason, charity, and justice, was 
highly approved of by several wise and good men, 
on both sides; but it was ill-suited to the arro¬ 
gant ambition of the Roman pontiff, and the su¬ 
perstitious ignorance of the times, which beheld 
ivilh horror, whatever tended to introduce the 
sweets of religious liberty, or the exercise of pri¬ 
vate judgment. The second method, even the 
use of’ violence, and the terrors of the sword, was 
mtire agreeable to the spirit and sentiments of the 
age, and was peculiarly suited to the despotic ge¬ 
nius and sanguine counsels of the court of Rome; 
but tlie emperor had prudence and equity enough 
to inalv'e him reject it, and it appeared shocking 
to those who were not lost to all sentiments of 
justice or moderation. The third expedient %vas 
therefore most generally approved of; it wa.s pe¬ 
culiarly agreeable to all who were zealous for the 
interests and tranquillity of the empire, nor did 
the Roman pontiff seem to look upon it either 
with aversion or contempt. Hence various con- 
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CENT, ferences were held between persons of eminence, 
piety, and learning, who were chosen for that 

g«cT. 1 .^ pQj,pQgQ gj jgg. gjijj nothing was omit- 

^ ted that might have the least tendency to calm the 
animosity, heal the divisions, and unite the hearts 
of the contending parties {/]; but all to no pur- 
pose, since the difference between their opinions 
was too considerable, and of too much importance, 
to admit of a reconciliation. It was in these con¬ 
ferences that the spirit and character of Melanc- 
thon appeared in their true and genuine coloui-s; 
and it was liere that the votaries of Rome ex¬ 
hausted their efforts to gain over to their party 
this pillar of the Reformation, whose abilities and 
virtues added such a lustre to the protestant cause. 
This humane and gentle spirit was apt to sink 
into a kind of yielding softness under the influ¬ 
ence of mild and generous treatment. And, ac¬ 
cordingly, while his adveinjaries soothed him witl» 
Tair words and flattering promises, he seemed to 
melt as they spoke, and, in some measure, to com¬ 
ply with their demands; but when they so far for¬ 
got themselves as to make use of imperious lan- 
gtiage and menacing terras, then did Melancthon 
appear in a very ^different point of light; then 


CSf [/] A* in the coiifessiffn of Augsburg there were three 
gorts of articles, one sort orthodox, and adopted by both sides, 
another that consisted of certain propositions, which the paj)al 
party considered as ambiguous and obscure; and a third, in 
which the doctrine of Luther was entirely opposite to that of 
Rome; this gave some reason to hope, that by the means ,of cer¬ 
tain concessions and modifications, conducted mutually by a 
spirit of candour and charity, matters might be accommodated 
at last. For this purpose, select persons were appointed to i-any 
on this snlutary work, at first seven from each party, consisting 
of princes, lawyers, and divines, wliich number was aftenvards 
reduced to three. Luther’s obstinate, stubborn, and violent tem¬ 
per, rendering him iiitfit for healing divisions, he was not em¬ 
ployed in these conferences, hut be was constantly consulted by 
the protestant party, and it was with a view to this that he re- 
si<ipd at Coburg. 
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a spirit of intrepidity, ardour, and independence, cent. 
animated all his words and actions, and he looked 
down with contempt on the threats of power, ^ 
the frowns of fortune, and the fear of death. 

The truth is, that in this great and good man a 
soft and yielding temper was’ joined with the 
most inviolable fidelity, and the most invincible 
attachment to the truth. 

V. This reconciling method of terminating Tiie result 
the religious debates between the friends of®*^^!!*^* 

^ ^ ^ conicr«ti» 

liberty and the votanes oi Kome proving in-ces. 
effectual, the latter had recourse to other inea- 
sures, which were suited to the iniijuity of the 
times, though they were equally disavowed by 
the dictates of reason and the precepts of the 
gospel. These measures were, the force of the 
secular arm, and the authority of imperial edicts. 

On the 19 th day of Novemlier, a severe decree 
was issued out, by the express order of the 
emperor, during the absence of the Uesaian 
and Saxon princes, who were the chief siippoit- 
ers of the protestant cause j and, in this decree, 
every thing was manifestly adapted to deject 
the friends of religious liberty, if we except a 
faint and dubious promise of engaging the 
pope td assemble (in about six months after 
the separation of the diet) a general council. 

The dignity and excellence of the papal re¬ 
ligion are extolled, beyond measure, in this 
partial decree: a new decree of severity and 
force added to that which had been published 
at Worms against Luther and his adherents; 
the changes that had been introduced into the 
doctrine and discipline of the protestant churches 
severely censured; and a solemn order address¬ 
ed to the princes, states, and cities, that had 
thrown off tlie papal, yoke, to return to their 
duty and their mlegiance to Rome, on pain of 
incurring the indignation and vengeance of 

VOE. IV. H 
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CENT, the emperor, as the patron and protector of the 
XVI. cliurch [g]. 

VI. No sooner were the elector of Saxony and 
^ the confederate princes informed of this deplor- 
issue of the diet of Augsburg than they as- 
sernbled, in order to deliberate upon the measures 
that were proper to be taken on this critical occa¬ 
sion. In the year 1530, and the year following, 
they met, first at Smalcald, afterwards at Franc- 
fort, and formed a solemn alliance and confede¬ 
racy, with the intention of defeuding vigorously 
• their religion and liberties against the dangers and 
encroachments with which they were menaced 
by the edict of Augsburg, without attempting, 
however, any thing, properly speaking, offensive 
against the votaries of Rome. Into this confede¬ 
racy they invited the kings of England, France, 
and Denmark, with several other republics and 
states, and left no means unemployed that might 
tend to corroborate and cement this important 
alliance [//J. Amidst these motions and prepa- 


[^f] To gtive the greater degree of weight to thin e<lict, 
it Wa* reeolved, that no judge who refused to approve and sul>- 
•cribe its contents should be admitted into the imperial chamher 
of Spire, which is the supreme court in Germany. The empe¬ 
ror, also, and the popish prince.s, engaged themselves to employ 
their united forces in order to maintain its autliority, and to 
promote its execution. 

[A] Luther, who at first seemed averse to this confe¬ 
deracy, from an apprehension of the calamities and troubles it 
might prodtice, perceiving at length its necessity, consented to 
it: but, uncharitably, os well as imprudently, refused compre¬ 
hending in it tlie followers of Zuingle among the Swiss, together 
with the German states or cities, which had adopted tlie senti¬ 
ments anti confession of Bucer. And yet we finti tliat the cities 
of Ulm and Augsburg had embraced the Reformation on the 
principles of Zuingle.—In the invitation addressed to Heniy' YlII. 
king of England, whom the confederate princes were willing to 
declare the head tuid protector of their league, the following 
things were expressly stipulated among several olht'rs: viz. 
Tlutt the king shoidd encourage, promote, and nmintain the true 
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rations, which portended an approaching rupture, cent. 
the elector Palatine, and the elector of Mentz, 

(tllered their mediation, and endeavoured to re- 
concile the contending prindes.' With respect to 
the emperor, various reasons united to torn his 
views towards peace. For, on the one hand, he 
stood in need of succours against the Turk, which 
the protestant princes refused to grant as long as 
the edicts of Worms and Augsburg remained in 
force; and, on the other, the election of his bro- 
tlier Ferdinand to the dignity of king of the Ro¬ 
mans, which had been concluded by a majority of 


«loctrinR of Christ, as it was containnd in the confession of 
Ausrstmrg: and defend the same at tlie next general council;— 
that he should not agree to any council suromotied hy the bishop 
of Rome, hut protest against it, and neither submit to its de¬ 
crees, nor suffer them to be respected in his dominionsthat 
he should never allow the Roman pontiff to have any pre-emi¬ 
nence or jurisdiction in his dominions;—that he should advance 
100,000 crowns for the use of the confederacy, and double that 
sum if it became necessary: all which artitdes the confederate 
princes were obliged equally to observe on their piut. To these 
demands the king ans«-ered, immediately, in a manner that was 
not satisfactory. He declared, that he would maintain and pro¬ 
mote the true doctrine of Christ; but, at the same time, as the 
true ground of that docirijoe lay only in ilie Holy Scriptures,, he 
would not accept, at any one's hand, what sliould be his faith, 
or that of his kingdom's, and therefore desired they would send 
over learned men to confer with him, in order to promote a ro- 
ligiotis union between him and the confederates. He moreover 
<leclared himself of their opinion with respect to the meeting of 
a free general council, promised to join with thepi, in all such 
councils, for the defence of the true doctrine.; hut thought tlio 
regulation of the Ceremonial part of religion, being a matter of 
imlifference, ought to be left to tlie choice of each sovereign for 
his own dominions. After this, the king gave tliem a second 
answer more full and satis&ctory; but upon the fall of queen 
Anne, this n^otiation came to nothing. On the one hand, th« 
king grew cold, when he perceived that the confederates could 
be of no longer service to him in supporting the viridity of his 
marriage; and, on the other, the German prthces were sensible 
that they could never succeed with Henry, unless they'would 
allow him an absolute dictatorship in matters of religion. 

H ^ 
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CENT, votes, at the diet of Cologn, in the year 1531, 
xvt- was contested by the same princes, as contrary 
sTCT. ^ fundamental laws of the empire. 

Vll. In this troubled state of affairs many pro- 
jects of reconciliation were proposed; and, after 
various n^otiations, a treaty of peace was con¬ 
cluded ut Nuremberg, in the year 1532, between 
the emperor and the protestant princes, on the 
following conditions; that the latter should fur¬ 
nish a subsidy for carrying on the war against the 
Turk, and .acknowledge Ferdinand lawful king 
of the Homans; and that the emperor, on his 
part, should abrogate and annul the edicts of 
Worms and Augsburg, and allow the Lutherans 
the free and unmolested exercise of their religious 
doctrine and discipline, until a rule of faith was 
fixed, either in the free general council that was 
to be assembled in the spacje of six months, or in 
a diet of the empire. The apprehension of an 
approaching rupture was scarcely removed by this 
agreement, when John, elector of Saxony, died, 
and was succeeded by his son John Frederick, a 
prince of invincible fortitude and magnanimity, 
whose reign was little better than a continued 
scene of disappointments an4, calamities. 

A coumU VIII. The religious truce, concluded at Nurem- 
in^a. berg* inspired with new vigour and resolution all 
the friends of the Reformation. It gave strength 
to the feeble, and perseverance to the bold. En¬ 
couraged by it, those who had been hitherto only 
secret enemies to the Roman pontiff, spurned now 
his yoke publicly, and refused to submit to his 
imperious jurisdiction. This appears from the 
various cities and provintjes in Germany which, 
about this time, boldly enlisted themselves under 
the religious standards of Luther. On the other 
hand, as all hope of terminating the religious de¬ 
lates that divided Europe was founded in the 
meeting of the general council, which had been 
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so solenj)nly promised, the eniMror renewed his 
earnest request to Clement VlL that be would 
hasten an event that was expected and d^red 
with so much impatience. The pontiff, whom the 
history of past councils filled with the most unea^ 
and discouraging apprehensions, endeavoured to 
retard what he could not, with any decency, 
absolutely refuse [i]. He formed innumerable 
pretexts to put off the evil day; and his whole 
conduct evi(fently showed, that he was more de¬ 
sirous of having these religious differences decided 
by the force of arms than by the power of argu¬ 
ment. He, indeed, in the year 1533, made a 
proposal, by liis legate, to assemble a council at 
Mantua, Placentia, or Bologna; but the protes- 
tants r(;fused their consent to the nomination of 
an Italian council, and insisted, that a contro¬ 
versy, which had its rise in the heart of Germany, 
should be decided within the limits of the em¬ 
pire. The pope, by his usual artifices, eluded his 
own promise, disappointed their expectations, and 
was cut off by death, in the year 1534, in the 
midst of his stratagems 

IX. His successor Paul III. seemed to show 
less reluctance to the assembling a general coun¬ 
cil, and appeared even disposed to comply with 
the desires of the emperor in that respect. 
Accordingly, in the year 1535, he expressed his 
inclitiation to convoke one at Mantua j and, the 

l^r [i] B«(<ide8 the fear of neeing his authority diminished 
by a general council, another reason engaged Clement VII. to 
avoid an assembly of that nature; for being conscious of the ille¬ 
gitimacy of bis birth, as Fiso IVolo observes, he had ground to 
fear that the Colonnas, or his odier enemies, might plead thie 
circumstance before the council, as a reason for iiis exclusUm 
from the pontificate; since it mij^t be well queadoued whedto’ 
a bastard could be a pope, thot^ it is known, from many in¬ 
stances, that a profligate may. 

[i] See all ample account of every thing relative to this 
rouncil, in Fra. Paulo's History of die coiucU of Trent, book I. 
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year following, actually sent circular lettere for 
that purpose through all the kingdoms and states 
under his jurisdiction [/]. The protestants, on 
the other hand, fully persuaded, that, in such a 
council [»*], all things would be carried by the 
votaries of Rome, and nothing concluded but what 
should be agreeable to the sentiments and ambi¬ 
tion of the pontiff, assembled at Smalcald in the 
year 1537. And tliere they protested solemnly 
s^inst such a partial and corrupt council as that 
Which was convoked by Paul III. but, at the 
same time, had u new summary of their doctrine 
drawn up by Luther, in order to present it to the 
iwsembled bishops, if it u'as required of them. 
This summary, which was distinguished by the 
title of the Articles of Smalcald, is generally 
joined with the creeds and confessions of the Lu¬ 
theran church. 

X. During these transactions, two remarkable 
events happened; of u'hich the one was most de¬ 
trimental to the cause of religion in general, to 
that of the Reformation in particular, and pro¬ 
duced, in Gemany, civil tumults and commotions 
of the most horrid kind; while the other was 
more salutary in its consequences and effects, and 
struck at the veiy root of the papal authority and 
dominion. The former of these events was a new 

ll^ f/] This council was summoned by Paul III. to assem¬ 
ble at Mantua, on tite 23(1 of May, 1537, by a bull issued out 
the 2d of June of the precx'diiij? year. Several obstacles pre¬ 
vented its meeting., Frederick, duke of Mantua, was not much 
inclined to receive at once so many guests, and somfe of them 
turbulent ones, into die place of his residence. 

That is, in a council assembled by the authority of 
die pope alone, and diat also in Italy; two circumstances that 
must have greatly contributed to give Paul III. an undue influ- 
Mice’ in that assembly. TTie protestants maintained, that the 
emperor and the other Christian princes of Europe bad a right 
to be authoritadvely concerned in calling a peneial council: and 
that so mueh the more, as the Roman pontiff was evidently ons 
of the parties in the present debate. 
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sedition, kindled by a fanatical and outrageous cent. 
mob of the anabaptists; and the latter, the rup* 
ture between Henry VIII. king of England, and ’_f , 
the Roman pontiff, whose jurisdiction and spin- 
lual supremacy were publicly renounced by tliat 
rough and resolute monarch. 

lu the year 1533, there came to Munster, a city 
in Westphalia, a certain number of anabaptists, 
who surpassed the rest of that fanatical tribe in the 
extravagance of their proceedings, the frenzy of 
their disordered brains, and the madness of their 
jiretensious and projects. They gave themselves 
out for the messengers of heaven, invested with a 
divine commission to lay the foundations of a new 
government, a holy and sjiiritual empire, and to 
ilestroy and overturn all temporal rule and autho* 
rity, all human and political institutions. Having 
turned all things into confusion and uproar in the 
(dty of Munster by this .seditious and extravagant 
declaration, they began to erect a new republic [n], 
conformable to their absurd and chimerical notions 
of religion, and committed the administration of 
it to J^m Bockholt, a taylor by profession, and a 
native of Leyden. Their reign, however, was of 
a short duration ; for, in the year 1535, the city 
was besieged, and taken by the bishop of Munster, 
assisted by other German princes; this fanatical 
king and his wrong-headed associates were put to 
death in the most terrible and ignominious manner, 
and the new hierarchy destroyed with its furious 
and extravagant founders. This disorderly and 
outrageous conduct of an handful of anabaptists 
drew upon the whole body heavy marks of dis¬ 
pleasure from the greatest part of the European 
princes. The severest laws were enacted against 
them for the second time, in consequence of which 


This faiiatiml est»bli»hmen! they distinguished by tho 
li'li. of the New Jevusalcm. 
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CEKT. the inno<5ent and the ^ilty were involved in the 
same terrible fate, and prodigious numbers devot- 
gECT. i.^ death in the most dreadful forms [o]. 

^ XL The pillars of papal despotism were at this 
tin*^ " time shaken In England, by an event, which, at 
nouncM the first, did Hot sccm to promise such important con- 
riirfirtioi'*’sequences. Henry VIII. a prince who in vices 
and .upre. and in abilities was surpassed by none who sway- 
San *ed the sceptre in this age, and who, in the begin- 
ponuff. ning of these religious troubles, had opposed the 
• doctrine and views of Luther with the utmost ve¬ 
hemence, was the principal agent in this great re- 
Volution {p'l. Bound in the chains of matrimony 
to Catharine of Arragon, aunt to Charles V. 
but, at the same time, captivated by the charms 
of an illustrious virgin, whose name was Anna 
Boleyn, he ardently desired to be divorced from 
the former, that he might render lawful his passion 
for the latter [q]. For this purpose, be addressed 

[o] Hermanni Hammelmanni Higtoria Ecclet. renati Evan- 
gelii per Inferiorem Saxoniam et Weatphal. part II. p. 1196. 
«}pp.—De Printz, Spedmea Historite Anabi^t. c. x, xi, xii. 
p. 94.. 

This sect wag, in process of time, considerably reformed 
by the ministry of two Friesianders, Ubbo and Mennon, who 
purified it from the enthusiastic, seditious, and atrocious prin- 
oiples of its first founders, as will be seen in the progress of this 
history. 

%gr CfJ Among the various portraits that have been given 
by historians of Henry VIIL there is none that equals die mas¬ 
terly one drawn by Mr. Hume, in his History of England, under 
the house of Tudor. This great painter, whose colouring, in 
other subjects, is somedmes more artful than accurate, has oitch- 
ed from nature the striking lines of Henr/s modey character, 
and thrown them into a composition, in which they appear with 
the greatest truth, set out with all the powers of expression. 

Ey} Fri>m Dr. Mosheim’s manner of expressing himself, 
an uninformed reader might be led to conclude that the charms 
of Anna Boleyn were the only motive that engaged Henry to 
dissolve his marriage with Cadiarine. But this representation 
of the matter is not accurate. The king had entertained scru¬ 
ples concerning the legitimacy of hit marriage, before his 
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himself to the Roman jKjntilf Clement VII. in cent. 
order to obtain a dissointion of his marri^e with 
Catharine, alleging, that a principle of religion re- ' j 
strained lum from enjoying any longer the sweets 
of connubial love witli that princess, as she had 
been previously married to his elder brother Ar¬ 
thur, and as it was repugnant to the divine law to 
contract wedlock with a brother’s widow. Clement 
was greatly perplexed upon this occasion, by the 
apprehension of incurring the indignation of the 
emperor, in case his decision was favourable to 
Henry; and therefore he contrived various nre- 
texts to evade a positive answer, and exhausted all 
his policy and artifice to cajole and deceive Ae 
English monarch. Tired with the pretexts, apo¬ 
logies, vain promises, and tardy proceedings of 
the Romish pontiff, Henry had recourse, for the 
accomplishment of his purposes, to an expedient 
which was suggested by the famous Thomas Cran- 
mer, who was a secret friend to Luther and his 
cause, and who was afterwards raised to the see of 
Canterbury. Tliis expedient was, to demand the 
opinions of the most learned European universities 
concerning the subject of his scruples. The re¬ 
sult of this measure was favourable to his views. 

acquaintitnce vvitb the beautiful and unfortunate Anna. Conver¬ 
sant in the writings of Thotnas Aquinas and other schoolmen, 
who looked upon the Levitical law as of moral and permanoot 
obligation, and attentive to the remonstrances of the bishops, who 
declared bis marriage unlawful, the king was filled with anxious 
doubts that bad made him break off all conjugal commerce whh 
the queen beftxre his affections had been engaged by any other. 

This appears by Cardinid Wolsey’a prtq>osing a marriage tetween 
his majesty and the sister of Francis I. which that pliimt cowder 
would never have done, had be known tlwt the king’s affecdims 
were otheiwise engaged. After all, it is very possible, that the 
age and infiruiities of Catharine, together with the Ueotning 
charms of Anna Boleyn, tended much to animate Henry’s rommse, 
and to render his conscience more scrupulmas. Sm Burnet’s 
History ci Uie Reformation. Hume's History tff dm Heitte of 
Tudor, p. 160. 
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CTJNT. The greatest part of the universities declared the 
^ VI. marriage with a brother’s widow unlawful. Catha- 
^s^T. 1 .^ consequently divorced; Anna conducted 

j)y a formal marriage into the royal bed, notwith¬ 
standing the remonstrances of Clement; and the 
English nation delivered from the tyranny of 
Rome, by Henry’s renouncing the jurisdiction 
and supremacy of its imperious pontiff. Soon 
after this, Henry was declared by the parliament 
and people supreme head, on earth, of the church 
• of England, the monasteries were suppressed, and 
their revenues applied to other purposes; and the 
power and authority of the pope were abrogated 
and entirely overturned [r~\. 

The nature XII. It is howcvcr carefully to be observed 
"rlwrfirrt ^ere, that this downfal of the papal authoiity in 
iteptowerds England w'as not productive of much benefit, 
metiOTln' ®jther to the friends or to the cause of the Refor- 
Kiigiend. mation. For the same monarch, who had so re¬ 
solutely withdrawn himself from the dominion of 
Rome, yet superstitiously retained the greatest 
part of its errors, along with its imperious and 
persecuting spirit. He still adhered to several of 
the most monstrous doctrines of popeiy, and fre¬ 
quently presented the terroi’s of death to those who 
differed from him in their religious sentiments. 
Besides, he (jousidered the title of head of the 
English church, as if it transferred to him the 
enormous power which had been claimed, and in¬ 
deed usurped, by the Roman pontiffs; and, in 
consequence of this interpretation of his title, he 
looked upon himself as master of the religious son- 

[r] Besides the full and accurate account of this and other 
important events that is to be found in Bishop Burnet’s excellent 
History of tlio- Retormation of the Church of England, the curious 
reader will -do well to consult the records of this memorable revo¬ 
lution in Wilkins's Concil. Magma Britannirn'ct Hihemias tom. 
iii. p. 424.—Raynal. Anecdotw Ilistoriqiies, PoUtiqucs, Mili- 
taires, tom. i. par., II, p. 90.—Gen. Dictionary at tlie article 
Boleyii. 
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tinieiits of his subjects, and as authorised to pre- cent. 
scribe modes of faith according to his fancy. Hence ^ 

it came to pass, that, during the life and reign <rf > 
this prince, the face of religion was constantly ~ ^ ~ 
changing, and thus resembled the capricious and 
unsteady character of its new chief. The pru¬ 
dence, learning, and activity of Cranmer, arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, who was the favourite of 
the king, and the friend of the Reformation, coun¬ 
teracted, how'ever, in many instances, the humour 
and vehemence of this inconstant and turbulent 
monarch. The pious productions and \vise coun¬ 
sels of that venerable prelate diminished daily the 
influence of the ancient superstitions, dispelled by 
degrees the mists of ignorance that blinded the 
jieople in favour of popery, and increased consi¬ 
derably the number of those who wished well to 
the Refonnation [.vj. 

XIII. After the meeting of the council ofA new pro- 
Mantua was prevented, various measures 'verejj^^JgJ^*''* 
taken, and many schemes proposed, by the em¬ 
peror on the one band, and the protestant princes 
on the other, for the restoration of concord and 
union, both civil and religious. But these mea¬ 
sures and projects were unattended with any solid 
or salutary fruit, and were generally disconcerted 
by the intrigues and artiflce of Rome, whose legates 
and creatures were always lying in wait to blow 
(he flame of discord in all those councils that 
s*iemed unfavourable to the ambition of its pontifls. 

In the year 1541, the emperor, regardless of the 
bishop of Rome, appointed a conference at Worms, conf.r*Bc« 
on the subject of religion, between persons <,f°f''’<>"«’*• 
piety and learning chosen out of each of the con¬ 
tending parties. It was here that Melancthon 
and Eckius disputed during the space of three 

[*] Buroei's Hktory of the Reformation, sec Neal's 

HiMory of the Puritans, vo!. i. chap. i. p. 11. 
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XVI. removed to t^^vdiet whidi wi«8 Iridd at Ba^bon 
yea% and in whidi the pnnapsd subject 
of delibeH^n was a memorial, presented by a 
tuton. pei-son unloiown, containing a project of peace, 
with the terms of accommodation that were proper 
to terminate these religious differences 1“is 
conference, however, produced no omer effect 
than a nautual agreement of the contending par- 
ties to refer the decision of their pretensions and 
debates to a general council; or, if the meeting 
of such a council should be prevented by any un- 
* foreseen obstacles, to the next German diet. 

All ibing, XIV. This resolution was rendered ineffectual 
opm rop period of perplexity and trouble that suc- 

uue. needed the diet of Ratisbon; and by various inci¬ 
dents that widened the breach, and put off to a 
farther day the deliberations that were designed to 
heal it. It is true, the Roman pontiff ordered his 
legate to declare in the diet, which was assembled 
at Spire in the year 1542, that he would, accord¬ 
ing to the promise he bad already made, assemble 
a general council, and that Trent should be tho 
place of its meeting, if the diet bad no objection 
to that city. Ferdinand, king of the Romans, 
and the princes who adhered to the papal cause, 
gave their consent to this proposal; while the 
protestant members of the diet objected both 
against a council summoned by the papal authority 
alone, and also against the place appointed for its 
meeting, and demanded a free and lawful council, 
which should not be biassed by the dictates, nor 
awed by the proximity of the Roman pontiff. This 
protestation produced no effect; Paul III. per- 
sisted in his purpose, and issued out his circular 

[<] See J. And. Iloederi Libelliu de Colloquio Wormetiensi, 
Norimb. 1744, m 4to. 

Erdmann Bleckii Triplex Interim, cap. i. p. 1. 
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lettera for tihe convocatioD of tibe CKMiiidl r«3» cent. 
the approbation of the emperor; while thia pnnoe ^ 
end^voured, at the diet of Worms, in the yew 
154.?, to persuade the protestants to consent to the 

©r M It M proper to fbewee brnre, tbst haVuig minMnmtwi 
succeoeively a council at Mantua, Vicenea, and Venice, wtdiout 
any effect •, thia pontiff thought it neceaaary to show the protea- 
tanta tliat be waa not averse to every kind of reformation; and 
therefore appointed four cardinals, and five other persons eminent 
for their learning, to draw up a plan for die reformation of the 
church in general, and of die cburdi of Rome in pardcular, know* 
ing full well, by the spirit which reigned in the conclave, drat his 
project would come to nothing. A plan, however, was drawn 
up by the persons appointed for that purpose. The reformation 
pro[>osed in this plan was indeed extremely superficial and par* 
tial; yet it contains some particulars, whicli scarcely could have 
been expected from the pens of those that composed it. They 
complained, for instance, of the pride and ignorance of the bU 
shops, and proposed that none should receive orders hut learned 
and pious men; and that, therefore, cere should be taken to have 
proper roasters to instruct the youth. They condemned transla¬ 
tions from one benefice to another, grants of reservation, non¬ 
residence, and pluralities. They proposed that some convents 
should be abolished; that the liberty of the press should be re¬ 
strained and limited; that the colloquies of Erasmus sliould be 
suppressed; that no ecclesiastic should enjoy a benefice out of his 
own country; that no cardinal should have a bishopric; that the 
questors of St. Anthony, and several other saints, should be abo¬ 
lished ; and, which was the best of all tiieir proposals, that the 
effects and personal estate of ecclesiastics should be given to the 
poor. They concluded with complaining of the prodigious num¬ 
ber of indigent and ragged priests that frequented St. Peter's 
church; and declared, that it was a great scandal to see the 
whores lodged so magnificently at Rome, and riding through the 
streets on fine mules, while the cardinals and other ecclesiastics 
accompanied them in a most courteous and familiar manner. The 
several articles of this plan of refotmation (which Luther and 
Sturmius of .Strasbui^ turaed into ridicule, and which indeed left 
unredressed the most intolerable grievances of whidi the protoa- 
tants complained) were published at Antwerp in- or about the year 
1.589, with the answer of Cochleeus to die objections of Sturmlug. 

'ITiey are likewise prefixed to the History of the Council of 'Trent, 
by Crabre, and were afterwards published at Paris in 1612 f. 

* This council was never assembled. 

+ SeeI’auIiD.io Paul III. Sled. 1. lii. Univers. Mod. Hist. vol. xsvi. p. SO. 
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CENT, meeting of this council at Trent, But the pro- 
testants were fixed in their resolution, and the 
' efforts of Charles were vain. Upon whicli the 
'' emperor, who had hitherto disapproved of the 
violent measures which were incessantly suggested 
by the court of Rome, departed from his usual 
prudence and moderation; and listening to the 
sanguine counsels of Paul, formed, in conjunction 
with that subtle pontiff, the design of terminating 
the debates about religion by the force of arms. 
The landgrave of Hesse, and the elector of Sax¬ 
ony, who were the chief protectors of the protest- 
ant cause, were no sooner informed of this, than 
they took the proper measures to prevent their 
being surprised and overwhelmed unawares by 
a superior force, and, accordingly, raised an army 
for tWir defence. While this terrible storm was 
rising, Luther, whose aversion to all methods of 
violence and force in matters of religion was well 
known, and who recommended prayer and patience 
as the only arms worthy of those who had tlie cause 
of genuine Christianity at heait, was removed by 
Providence from this scene of tumult, and the ap¬ 
proaching calamities that threatened his country. 
He died in peace, on the 18th of February, in the 
year 15<t6, at Aysleben, the place of his birth. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The History of the Reformation, fronn the Com- 
tnencement of the War of Smahakl, to the fa¬ 
mous Pacification, common^ caUed the. Peace 
of Reliyion, concluded at Attysburgi 

The com- I. The emperor and the pope had mutually 
J’csolved the destruction of all who should dare 
of smei- to oppose the council of Trent. The meeting of 
that assembly was to serve as a signal for their 
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taking arms; and accordingly, its deliberations cent. 
were scarcely begun, in the year 154(3, when the 
pixdcstants perceived undoubted marks of the ' 
a|>i)roaching storm, and of a formidable union 
lietvvet'n the emperor and the pontiff toovenvhelm 
and crush them by a sudden blow. There had 
hi'cn, it is true, a new conference this very year, 
at the diet of llatisbon, between some eminent 
doctors of both parties, with a view to the accoin- 
niodution of their religious differences; but it 
appeared sufficiently, both from the nature of this 
dispute, the manner it was carried on, and its 
issue and result, that the matters in debate would 
so(»ner or later be decided in the field of battle. 

In tin* meantime, the fatluu-s, assembled in the 
t.'ouncil of Trent, promulgated their decrees; 
while the protestant princes in the diet of Rati.s- 
bon prot<*sted against their authority, and were, 
in consecpience of this, proscribed by the emperor, 
who raised an army to reduce them to obedience. 

II. I’lic elector of Saxony and the landgrave ofneaOkin 
fless(> led their forces into liavaria again.st 
emperor, and cannonaded his camp at Ingolstadt »«te «u mi- 
wi(h gieat spirit. Tt was supposed tliat this would [u*°“"*'** 
bring the tw o armies to a general action ; but se. 
veral circumstances prevented a battle, which was 
expelled by tin? most of tlic confederates, and, 
prohaldy, woidd have been advantageous to their 
cause. Among these we may reckon, principally, 
tln> perfidy of Maurice, duke of Saxony, who, se¬ 
duced by the promises of the emperor on the one 
hand, and by his own ambition and avarice on the 
other, invaded the electoral dominions of his uncle 
John Frederick, while that worthy prince was 
maintaining against the emperor the sacred cause 
of religion and liberty. Add to this, the divisions 
that were fomented by the dissimulation of the 
emperor, among the confederate princes; the fail¬ 
ure of I'rance in furnishing the suh.sidy that had 
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CENT, been promised by its monarch; and other incidents 
of less moment. All these things discouraged so 

a«cT. 1 . iieads of the protestant party that their army 
^ was soon dispersed, and the elector of Saxony 
directed his msirch homewards. But he was pur¬ 
sued by the emperor, who made several forced 
marches, with a view to destroy his enemy before 
he should have time to recover his vigour; in 
which design he was assisted by the ill-grounded 
security of the elector, and, as there is too much 
reason to thitik, by the treachery of his officers. 
The two arnih-! drew up in order of baitle near 
Muhlberg on the Elbe, on the 2ith of April, 
1547 , and after a bloody action, that of the elector, 
being inferior in numbers, was entirely <lefeated, 
and himself taken prisoner. Philip, landgrave of 
Hesse, the other chief of the protestants, was per¬ 
suaded by the entreaties of his son-in-law, Maurice, 
now declared elector of Saxony [,r], to throw him¬ 
self upon the mercy of th(* em[»eror, and to i)n- 
plore in’s pardon. To this he consented, relying 
on the pron)ise of Charles for obtaining forgive¬ 
ness, and being restored to liberty; but notwith¬ 
standing tliese expectations, he was unjustly 
detained prisoner by a scandalous violation of 
the most solemn convention. It is said, that 
the emperor retracted his promise, and deluded 
this unhappy prince by the ambiguity of two Ger¬ 
man words, which resemble each other [;/]; but 

[*] In the room of John Frederick, whom he had so 
basely betrayed. 

C.y] There is scarcely in history any instance of such a 
mean, perildious, and despotic behaviour as that of the emperor 
to the landgrave in the case now before us. After having 
received in public the humble submissions of that unhappy 
prince, made upon his knees, and that in the most respectful 
and affecting terms, and after having set him at liberty by a 
•olemn treaty, he had him arrested anew, without alleging 
any reason, nay, any pretext, and kept him for several years 
in a elose and severe confinement. When Maurice remon- 
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this point of history has not been hitherto so far CE^^T, 
cleared up, as to enable us to judge with certainty 
concerning the confiricinent of this prince, and itlie * y 
real causes to whitdi it was owing [r]. 

III. This revolution seemed eveiy way adapted Thernmout 
to complete the ruin of the protestant cause, aud*X?“raI?ed 
to crown tlie elTods of the Roman pontilFwith the tiieiuieriin. 
most tmimpfiant su<;cess. In the diet of Augs¬ 
burg, u liich was assembled soon after, with an 
in)j>eriul army at baud to ]»rouK»te union and de¬ 
spatch, the emj»eror re(|uii <'d of the protcstants, 
that t 111'V M ould l(‘uve the decision of these reli¬ 
gious contests to the uisdoui of the council tliat 
was to meet at 'rreiit. 'flie greatest part of tho 
niemhers consciilcd to this proposal ; and among 
others, Maurice, the tii'w elector of Saxotiy, M'ho 
(>wc(l holh his eleetorati' and liis dominions to the 
cinjuMor, who \i'hs ar<l<'iit]y desirous of obtaining 
tlie liberty of his falher-iii-laM', the landgrave of 
Hesse. Tills gciiertd sul-auissioii to the will of tho 
emperor did not, iiowi'ver, jirodiice the fruits that 
were expeeted from siu'h :i soii'tim and almost 
universal approliation of the council unVent. A 
plague M'liicli manireslcd itself, or m as said to do so, 
in tliat city, engaged the greatest jiari of the assem¬ 
bled fathers to retire; to Bologna, anil thereby the 
coimed was, in efl’eci, dissolved ; nor eonld all the 
entreath's and remonstrauees of the emperor pre¬ 
vail upon the pope to re-assemble it again m ithout 


strntfiil to t!ic emporor ajraiiist this now imprisonment, tlie emperor 
answeretl. that he liail never promised that ihe landgrave should 
not be imprisoned anew, hut only that lie should he exempted 
from {lerpetual iinprisomnent; and, to support this assertion, he 
produced the treaty, in wliieh his ministers, in order to elude 
the true meaning of the aerommodation, had perfidiottsly foisted 
in etfiger f/<fnug7iix. whieh signifies a perpetual prison, instead 
of einiffer ycfanffnis, whieh means any prison. This matter is, 
however, contested hy some historians. 

fs] See a German work, entitleil Ihmi Grosch Vertbeidi- 
gung der Evangelisehen Kirken gegen Gottfr. Arnold, p. 29. 

VOL. IV. I 
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CENT, delay. While things were in this situation, and 
aicT^ I jM'ospect of seeing a council assembled was cast 
. j 1 y at, a distance, the <'niperor judged it necessary, 
during this interval, to fall u]>on some method «>f 
maintaining peace in ndigious matters, until the 
decision, so long exi>ected, shouhl he linally ob¬ 
tained. It was with this view that he ordered 
Julius PHugius, hisho)> of Naumhurg, Michael 
Sidonius, a creatun? of the j)ontiff, and John 
Agricola, a native' of Ayslehen, to draw up a for- 
mulaiy, Avhieh might serve as a rule of faith and 
worship to both of the contending parties, until a 
council should ho summoned. As this aas only 
a temporary appointna'iit, and had not the force 
of a permaTK'nt. or p('rp('tual institution, the rule 
in question >vas <‘alled the. Interim [u]. 

[«] 'this prgjf'rt of Clmvlos wtis forniod, p.'iitly to vont 
lii« resentment agtiinst tht- iiojio, and jiailly lo aiiswor otlicr jnir- 
pos(« of a more polilicsil kiml. l5o that as it may, ifm I'oiniiila 
ad Interim, or tem|Kir;try rule of faith and tvorsliip here ninn- 
tioned, coiitaineil idl the cssoiitial <loftniir's of tlie cliiirrh of 
Rome, though considerahly softetind and mitigated hy tin; mo¬ 
derate, prudent, tmd artful terms in nliieh tliey wer<> exitressed ; 
tenns quite ditt'erent (rom those that were. eni|(loyed, hefoie ami 
after this period, Iiy the eoiineil of Trent. 'I'Jiere wtis eren an 
affected amlngnity in many exjiressions, whieh rtnidered tliem 
Busceptihle of differt'iit senses, aiqdieahle to the stnilitnents of 
both communions, and therefore disagn'otihle to hotli. 'i'lie In¬ 
terim was composed witli tliat fnmdnlent, sp(‘cious. and sedneing 
flexterity, that in aflertimes npiteared in tlie <ieeeilfu1 exposition 
of the catholic faith, hy M. Hossuet, liishop of I'leanx, and it 
was almost equally rejoeted hy the proteslants and liomnn ('a- 
tliolics. The cup was tdlowed, Ity this im|>eriul creed, to the 
protestauts in the administration of tlie Lord’s Supper, ami 
priests and clerks were permitted hy if to enter into the married 
state. These grants wen*, however, aeeonqyanied \\'itli the two 
following conditions: “ I. 'I'liul every one should he at liberty 
to use the cup, or to abstain from it, and to choose a state of 
marriage, or a state of celibacy, as he should jutlge most fitting. 

2. That these gi-ams should remain in force no longer than the 
happy period when a genersd council should tenuiuate all reli¬ 
gions differences.” This second condition was adapted to pro¬ 
duce the greatest disorder and confusion, in case tla; future 
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i V. Tliis teiiijxiriirv nil<' <tf faith ami discipline, cent. 
tlioii|ih it was extremely favourahh; t« the interests 
and pretensions of lln^ court of Itoine, had yetjllie y . 
fut(‘ to which schemes of reconciliation are fhe tiou- 

exposed ; it pleased neither of the contending par-uies to 
ties, hut was etjually oH'o.isive to the followers “.'j'!;'’ 
Lntln'r and to lh«‘ Homan pontiff. It was, how- ri*.* 
ever, pronmigatt'd with solemnity by tin* onperor, 
at the diet <»f .Augsimrg ; and tlx* elector of Mentz, 
witlxait even deigning to ask the opinions of the 
assemitletl princes and stjttes, rose with an air t>f 
authority, and, as il' he had been (;ommissione<l to 
represent the whole diet, gavt* a formal and puhlit; 
approbation to this fanxuis Interim. 'I’hns were 
many princi's ofthe empire, whose* silence, though 
it prt»cecd(*d from want of courage, was inter¬ 
preted as the mark of a tacit <M»ns{mt, engaged 
against their will to reeci\() this hook as a body 
of ecclesiastical law. 'I’he greatest part of thost* 
who had the resohiiion to dispute the authority of 
this imperial ere(*d wert* ohlig(*d to submit to it 
by the fon t* (»f arms, and heiiet* arost* deplorable 
scenes of vi(tl('nee and hhtodslx'd, whieli invttlvefl 
the «*mpir<! in the greatest calamities. iManrice, 

<*leetor of Saxony, who for sonx* tinx^ had held a 
neutral eondiiet, atid ix'ith(*r deehired himself for 
fhost* who r(*j(*< ted, nor for those* who luxl adopted 
tin* nth* in (iuet^on, ass(*mhl(*d, in the yejir 1.^4K, 
th(* Saxon nohility aix! (dttrgy, with Melancthon 
at tlx* heael of the latte-r, and, in s(»v(*ral conf«*r- 
eixa*sheld at Leipsie; and other places, heokeoun- 


council slioul<l tliiiil, proppr lo rclilmoy on flip clerj(e’, 

iinil (lerlarp, us it. did in ptt'ppi. tlipir iniirriuirp iinchrislian uinl 
unlawful. 

Spp Jo. Krdin. Iflpckii Trijdpx Intpriin. pnidistipd in Hvo. at 
l.pi]isk-. in tlip ypur IT’Jl.—I.nc. < )siundpr ('prmiria XV'l. Histor. 
Kf ylps. lili. ii. < a]>. Ixviii. ji. -loo—I'or an ui Ponnl of flip authors 
and editions of tiie hoof, caili-il liitpriin. spp Dip Duuittphe liih- 
lioih. part V. p. I. and pari \'l. p. l.S:>. 

I ‘J 




1 i6 Tfui History of the Reformation. 

CENT, sel concerning what was to be done in this critical 
affair. The deliberations on this occasion were 
tedious, and their result was ambiguous; 
'' for Melancthon, whose opinion was respected as a 
law by the reformed doctors, fearing the emperor 
on the one hand, and attentive to the sentiments 
of his sovereign on the other, pronounced a sort 
of a reconciling sentence, which, he hoped, would 
be offensive to no party. He gave it as his opi¬ 
nion, that the whole of the book called Interim 
could not, by ony means, be adopted by the friends 
of the Relbrination ; but he declared, at the same 
time, that he saw no reason why this book might 
not be approved, adopted, and received, as an 
authoritative rule, in tilings that did not relate to 
the essential points of religion, in things that 
might be considered as accessoiy or indifferent [6]. 
This decision, instead of pacifying mattoi’s, pro¬ 
duced on the contrary new divisions, and formed 
a schism among the followers of Luther, of which 
farther mention shall bo made hereafter in the his¬ 
tory of the church established by that reformer. 
I shall only observe, that this schism placed the 
cause of the Reformation in the most perilous and 
critical circumstances, and might have contributed 
either to ruin it entirely, or to retard considerably 
its progress, Viad the pope and the emperor been 
dexterous enough to make the prfper use of these 
divisions, and to seize the favourable occasion 
that was presented to them, of turning the force 
of the protestants against themselves. 

The project V. Amidst these contests Paul III. departed 
“[•““"‘■■‘'this life in the year and was succeeded, the 

tco«wc"(i. year following, by Julius III. who, yielding to 

[ij By things indifferent, Melancthon understood par¬ 
ticularly the rites and ceremonies of the popish worship, which, 
superstitious as they were, that reformer, yielding to the softness 
and flexibility of his natural temper, treated with a singular and 
excessive indulgence upon this occasion. 
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the repeated and importunate solicitations of the cent. 
emperor, consented to the assembling a coimcil 
at Trent. Accordingly, in the diet of Augsbui^, v* ^ 
M'hich was again held under the cannon of an im- ^ 
perial ai’iny, Charles laid this matter before the 
states and princes of the empire. The greatest 
part of the princes gave their consent to the con¬ 
vocation of this council, to which also Maurice, 
elector of Saxony, submitted upon certain condi¬ 
tions [c]. The emperor then concluded the diet 
in the year 1551, desiring the assembled princes 
and states to propai'e all things for the approach¬ 
ing council, and promising that he would use his 
most /;eulous endeavoure linvards the promoting 
moderation and harmony, impartiality and cha¬ 
rity, in the deliberations and transactions of that 
assembly. Upon the breaking up of the diet, the 
protestants took the steps they judged most pru¬ 
dent to prepare themselves for what was to 1/ap- 
peri. The Saxons ernj»loycd the pen of Melanc- 
thon, and the Wurtemberghers that of Brentius, 
to draw up confessions of their faith, that were 
to be laid before the new <*ouncil. Besides the 
ambassadors of the duke of M uilemberg, several 
doctors of (hat city rejiaired to Trent. The 
Saxon divines, with Melancthon at their head, 

[f'] Muuricc (who was <lpsiroi)« of ropaining the esteem 
of till' pvotCHlaiit- of Saxony, wliieh Jie had lost by his perfidious 
beiiavioiir lo ilic: late elector .lohn Frederick, his bcncfkctor and 
friend) (rave liis eonsent to the re-establishing the council of 
Trent tii)on the following conditions:—Ist, That the points of 
doctrine, which had been already decided there, should he re¬ 
examined and discussed anew; 2<ily, That this examination 
should h<* made in presence of the protestant divines, or their de¬ 
puties ; Xdly, That tlie .Saxon protestants should have a liberty 
of voting iiK well as of deliberating, in the council; and 4thly, 

That the pope* should not jiretcnd to preside in that assembly, 
either in pcrs<*n or by his legates. This deelaration of Maurice 
was read in the diet, and hi.s deputies insisted upon its being 
entered into the registers, which the archbishop of Menfz. how- 
eie,, oh'^iinalelv rclused. 
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CENT, sot out also for that place, but proceeded in their 
jounioy no further than Nuremberg. They had 
s TCT. j.^ n'ccived secret orders to stop there; for Maurice 
had no intention of submitting to the emperor’s 
views; on the contrary, he hoped to reduce that 
prince to a compliance with his own projects. He 
therefore yieldt^d in appearance, that he might 
carry his point, and thus command in reality. 
Mourice VI. The real views of Charles V. amidst the 
timXmwsdivisions and troubles of Germany (which he fo- 
oftheem- mcntcd by negotiations that carried the outward 
aspect of a reconciling spirit), will appear evidently 
to such as consider attentively the nature of the 
times, and (jompare the transactions of this prince;, 
the one with the other. Helying on the extent of 
his j>ower, and the success that Ireejuently accom¬ 
panied his enterjirizes, with a degiT^e of confidence 
that was highly imju-udc'nt, Cliai'Ies |»ro]>os<,'d to 
turn these religious (commotions and dissensions to 
the confirmation and increase of his dominion in 
Gennany, and by .sowing the seeds of dis(;ord 
among the primcc's of the empire', to weak(;n flndr 
power, and thereby the more (;asiJy to encroach 
upon their rights and privih'ges. (hi the other 
hand, ardently (h'sirous of reduccing witiiin nar- 
I'Ower limits the jurisdiction and dominion of the, 
Roman jwntifl's, tliat they might not set hounds 1o 
his ambition, nor ])rov(Mit the execution of his as¬ 
piring views; h(' llatlc'red himself that this would 
be the natural eflect of tlu' ap])roaching council. 
He was confirmed in this pleasing hope, by re¬ 
flecting on ■what had hap[»ened in the councils of 
Constance and of Basil, in which tin' lust of papal 
ambition had been o[>])osed with sjiirit, and re¬ 
strained within certain limits. He also ])ersuad- 
ed himself, that, by the dexterity of his agents, 
and the number of the Spanish and (ierman bi¬ 
shops that were devoted to his inlen'sis, lie should 
he able to influence' and direef tin' delibeiali(uis 
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of the approaching council in such a manner, as cent. 
to make its decisions answer his expectations, 
and contribute effectually to the accomplishment t ‘ 
of his views. Such wore the specious dreams of ^ 
ambition that filled the imagination of this rest¬ 
less prince; hut his views and projects were dis- 
(concerted by that same IMauricc of Saxony, who 
had been one of the principal instruments of that 
vit>leiic<' and oppression whi< h he had exercised 
against tlie jirotestant princes, and of the injury 
h«' had done to the proto.stant cause. 

V'll. The ujost (tonsidiTable ]trinces, not only a war kio- 
of (ieriiianv, but even of all Kuroite, had, for 
long liiiic, addresM'd t(t the enipc'ror their united emperor 
e!l1I•eatie^ for tlu' deliverance of I’hilip, landgrave 
of IIcsM', and .lolin ITederiek, odector of Saxony,ony. 
from their confinement; and Maurice had so¬ 
licited, with peculiar warmth and assiduity, the 
liberty of the former, who was his father-in-law. 
lint all these solicitations produced no effect. 
Maurict', perceiving at length that he was duped 
by the enijx'i’or, and also (•orninced that this 
ambitious monarch was forming insidious designs 
upon the liberties of (<ermany, and the jurisdiction 
of its princes^ cnl<'red, with the utmost secrecy 
and expedition, into an alliance with the king of 
I'^’ance and several of tin* (jerman princes, for the 
niainlimunce of tin'rights and liljertios of the em¬ 
pire. l-'.necMiraged hy this respectable confede¬ 
racy, tile active Saxon marched a powerful ai’my . 
against the einin'ror in the year lo.OiJ; and that 
with such aslonisbing valour and rajiidity, that he 
surprised Charles at Inspruk, wlnwe be lay with 
a handful of troops in the utmost pccuvity, and 
without the lea^t appreln'iisioii of danger. This 
sialdcn and unforeseen event alarmed and dejected 
the emperor to such a degrei', that bo vvas will¬ 
ing to inaki* jicaee on almost any conditions; and 
conseipicntiy in a little lime after this, he not 
orili’ toiicluciod at Passau, the famous treaty of 
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CENT. Pacification with the protestants but also 
XVI. pi'omised to assemble, in the space of six months, 
a diet, in which all the tumults and dissensions 
that had been occasioned by a variety of senti¬ 
ments in religious matters should be entirely 
removed; Thus did the same prince, who stands 
foremost in the list of those that oppressed the 
protestants, and reduced their affairs to the 
greatest-extremities, restore their expiring hopes, 
en:^port and render triumphant their desperate 
cause, and procure them a bulwark of peace and 
liberty, which still remains. Maurice, however, 
did not live to see this happy issue of his glo¬ 
rious expedition; for he lost his life the year 
following, by a wound received at the battle 
of Siverhausen, while he was fighting against 
Albert of Brandenburg [^3- 


[[rf] As this trnaty is considered by the German protes¬ 
tants as the basis of their ndigious liberty, it will not be amiss 
to insert here some of its principal articles. By the throe first 
articles it was stipulated, that Maurice and the confederates 
should lay down their arms, and sliould lend their troops to Fer¬ 
dinand to defend him against the Turks, and that the landgrave 
of Hesse should be set at liberty. By the fourth it was agreed 
that the rule of faith called Interim, should be considered as null 
and void; that the contending parties should enjoy the free and 
undisturbed exercise of their religion, until a diet should be as¬ 
sembled to determine amicably the present disputes (which diet 
was to meet in the space of six months); and that this religious 
liberty should continue always, in case that it should be found 
impo^ible to come to an uniformity in doctrine and worship. It 
was also resolved, that all those wdio had suffered banishment, or 
any other calamity, on account of their having been concerned 
in the league or war of Smalcald, should be reinstated in their 
privileges, their possessions, and employments ; that the imperial 
chamber at Spire should be open to the protestants as well as to 
the catholics; and that there should be always a certain number 
of the Lutheran persuasion in that high court. 

Albert, marquis of Brandenburg, after the pacifica¬ 
tion of Passnu, to which he refused to subscribe, continued the 
war against the Roman catholics; and afterwards committed 
such rai-ages in the empire, that a confederacy was formed against 
him, at the head of which Maurice was placed. 
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VIll. The troubles of Germany, with several cent. 
other incidents, rendered it inapossible to assemble 
the die#, which the emperor had promised at the 
pacification of Passau, so soon as the period men- 
tinned in the articles of that treaty. This famous Augtburg. 
diet met, however, at Augsburg, in the year 
was opened by Ferdinand in the name of the em- 
peror, and terminated those deplorable scenes of 
bloodshed, desolation, and discord, that had so 
long afflicted both church and state, by that reli¬ 
gious peace, as it is commonly called, which se¬ 
cured to the protestants the free exercise of their 
religion, and establishijd this inestimable liberty 
upon the firmest foundations. For, after various 
debates, the following memorable actswere passed, 
on the ‘25lh of September: that the protestants 
W'ho followed the confession of Augsburg, should 
be for the future considered as entirely exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff, and 
from the authority and superintendence of the 
bishops; that they were left at perfect lil>erty to 
enact law s for tliemselves, relating to tlleirreligious 
sentiments, discijdine, and w’orship ; that all the 
inhabifanls of the»(iernian empire should be al- 
lowed to judge for themselves in religious matters, 
and to join themselves to that ehui’ch whose doc¬ 
trine and worship they thought tlie purest, and the 
most eonsonant to the spirit of true Christianity } 
and that all those Avho should injure or persecute 
any person under religious pretexts, and on ac¬ 
count of their opinions, should be declared and 
proceeded against as public enemies of the em- 
j)ire, invaders of its liberty, and disturbers of its 
peace [/]. The difticuJties that were to be sur¬ 
mounted before this equitable decision could be 


[/] See Jo. Scliilteri Liber dc Paco Keligiosa, publuhed in 
4to, in the year 1700.—Christ. Lehmanni Acta Public* «t Ori- 
pinaiia do Pare Religiosa. Francof. 1707. 
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CENT, procured, the tedious deliberations, the warm 
XVI. debates, the violent animosities, and bloody wars, 

engage the greatesif part of 
the German slates to consent to conditions so 
agreeable to the dictates of right reason, as ivell as 
to the sacred injunctions of tlie gospel, show us, in 
a shocking and glaring jioint of light, the ignorance 
and superstition oftbt'se inisiu-ablc times, andstand 
upon record as one of the most evident proofs of 
the necessity of the Reformation. 

The Refor- IX. While tlicsi' things were transacting in 
mation Oermaiiy, the friends of gimuiiu! (-lirislianity in 
ground in England deplored the gloomy reign of superstition, 
England. aluiost totul oxtiiiction of true religion ; 

and, seeing before their eyes the cause of jiopery 
maintained by Ibo terrors of bloody jicrsecution, 
and daily victims brought to tlu* stake, to exi»iate 
the ]>retended crime of preferring the dictati's of 
the gospel to the despotic iair.s of Rome, they 
esteemed the Ciermans ba]>py, in having thrown off 
the yoke of an imjierious and supenstitious chlu'ch. 
Henry whose per.sonaI vices, as well as his 
arbitrary and capricious conduct, had greatly re¬ 
tarded the progress of the Refwmaf ion, was now 
no more. He departed this life in the year 1547, 
and was succeeded by his only son Edward VI. 
This amiable prince, whose early youth was 
crowned with tliat wisdom, sagacity, and virtue, 
that would have done honour to advanced years, 
gave new spirit and vigour to the protestant cause, 
and was its brightest ornament, as well as its most 
effectual sujiport. He encouraged learned and 
pious men of foreign countries to settle in Eng¬ 
land, and addressed a paiticular invitation to 
Martin Bucer and Paul Fagius, whose moderation 
added a lustre to their other virtues, that, by the 
ministiy and laboure of these eminent men, in 
concert with those ol’ the friends of the Reforma¬ 
tion in Knghuid, he might purge his dominions 
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iVoni tlifi s;ordi<l lidioiis of poporv, and ostablish cent. 
tJic pure doctriiu'y of ("hristianity in llieir place, 

For this piirpos{‘ he issued out llu' u isc-st ordere 1' 
for the r('sloration of true reliirion ; hut his reign 
M'as iof> short to accomplish fully such a glorious 
purpose. Ill the year lo.O.), he was taken from 
Ids loviug and affli<;tcd subjects, whose sorrow M'as 
irn‘xprcssil)le, and suited to their loss. His sister, 
iMarv (the daughter (»f Catharine of Arragon, from 
whom Henry had l)een sepiirated hy the famous 
divoice), a furious bigot to the chur<di of liome, 
and a luincess, whose natural character, like the 
spirit of Ikt religion, was (h'spotic and cruel, suc- 
c(*eded iiim on tlu! Hrifish thrum', and impo.sed 
anew tin* arbitrary iau s and the tyrannieal yoke 
of Rome upon the people of J''ngland. IS’ov were 
the methods she emplovetl, in the cause of super¬ 
stition, better tbai\ tlu' etuise its«*lf, <»r tempered 
hy any sentiments of eipiity or compassion. Har- 
harous t<irtnres, and dotith in the most shocking 
forms, awaitetl those wli{> o])posed her will, or 
inadi! the least stand against the n'storation of 
popt'ty. And, among many other victims, the 
learned and pious Cranmer, ar(‘hhisho[) ofC'ant<*r- 
hury, who had Ixs'ii one of the most illustrious 
itistruments of tin' Ih'lbnnation in England, fell 
SI ssierifnic to her fury. This odious ses'ne of per¬ 
secution wiis hajipily concluded in the year l.WH, 
hy the death of the queen, who left no issue j 
Sind, as soon as her successor, the lady Elizabeth, 
asceiuh'd tin; throne, all things assumed a new 
and a ])le{ising aspect. This illustrious ]>ririce,ss, 
whose sentiments, councils, and projects breathed 
a s]>irit superior to the natural softne.ss and deli- 
caty of her sex, exerted this vigorous and manly 
spirit in the defence of opj)ressed cimscience and 
expiring liberty, broke anew the d<'spotic yoke of 
papal authority and superstition, and, delivering 
licr peojdo from the bondage of Ihune, established 
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CENT, that form of religious doctrine and ecclesiastical 
XVI. government which still subsists in-England. This 
religious establishment differs, in some respects, 
from the plan that had been formed by those 
whom Edward VI. had employed for promoting 
the cause of the Reformation, and approaches 
nearer to the rites and discipline of former times; 
though it is widely different, and in the most im¬ 
portant points entirely opposite, to the principles 
of the Roman liierai’chy. 

In Scot. X. The seeds of the Reformation were very early 

" ■ sown in Scotland, by several noblemen of that 
nation, who had resided in Germany during the 
religious disputes that divided the empire. But 
the power of the Roman pontiff, supported and 
seconded by inhuman laws and bai-barous execu¬ 
tions, choked, for many years, these tender seeds, 
and prevented their taking root. The first and 
most eminent opposer of the papal jurisdiction 
W’as John Knox [yj, a disciple of Calvin, whose 


Sir iff! It will not bo improper to insert bore tlio clmracter 
of this famous Srottish reformer, as it is drawn by the spirited, 
accurate, and impartial pen of Dr. Robertson in his History of 
Scotland, book VI. “ Zeal, intrc])idity, disinterestedness (says 
that incomparable writer) were virtues which he possessed in 
an eminent degree. Ilti was acqtiaintod too, with the learning 
cultivated in that age ; and excelled in that species of eloquence 
which is calculated to rouse and to inilume. His maxims, how* 
ever, were often too severe, and the impetuosity of his temper 
excessive. Rigid and uncomplying himself, he showed no indul- 
gence to the infirmities of ofln^rs. Regardles-s of the distinctions 
of tank and character, he uttered his udmoiiitions with an acri¬ 
mony and vehemence more apt to irritate than to reclaim. This 
often betrayed him into indecent and uiidutiful expressions with 
respect to the queen’s person and conduct, 'riioso very quali- 
ties, however, which now rendered his character less amiable, 
fitted him to "be the instrument of providence for advancing the 
Refurniation among a fierce people, and enabled him to face 
dangers, and to surmount opposition, from which a person of a 
more gentle spirit would have been apt to shrink back. By an 
unwearied .vpplication to study and to business, as well ns by the 
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eloquence was persuasive, and whose fortitude was 
invincible [A], This resolute reformer set out 
from Geneva for Scotland, in the year 1559, and 
in a very short space of time inspired the people, 
by his private exhortations and his public dis¬ 
courses, with such a violent aversion to the super¬ 
stitions of Rome, that the greatest part of the 
Scotch nation abandoned them entirely, and 
aimed at nothing less than the total extirpation of 
popery [/]. From this period to the present 
times, the form of doctrine, worship, and discip¬ 
line lliat had been establislied at Geneva by the 
ministry of Calvin, lias been maintained in Scot¬ 
land with invincible obstinacy and zeal, and every 
attempt to introduce into that kingdom the rites 
and government of the chureh of England has 
proved impotent and unsuccessful [A]. 


fruqm'nry anil fervour of hi« public (liscourcps, he had worn out 
a constitution natur.nlly strong. During a lingering illnesa, ha 
discoviMiMl the utmost fortitude-, and met the approaches of death 
with a inagnaniinity inseparable from bis character. He was 
constaritiv employed in .nets of devotion, and comforted himMlf 
with those iirospecis of imniortality. which not only preserve 
good men from des|iouding, but lill tbein with exultation in their 
last moments." 

CAF '■■arl of .^^)rton, wlio was present at his funeral, 

pronmiuced his eulogitim in a fetv words, the more honourable 
for Knox, as they came from one whom he had often censured 
with peculiar severity; “ There lies He who never feared the 
face <if mtm." 

fij .'see. Neal’s History of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 105. 232. 
23 k 56SI —Calderwnod’s History of .Scotland's Reformation, 
published in folio at London, in the year 1680—Georg. Bu- 
chonuni Rerum Scoticar. Hist. lib. xvi. p. 313. edit. Rudimann. 
folio—Melvil’s Alemoirs, vol. i. p. 73. 

[A] The indignation of the people, which had been ex¬ 
cited by the vices of the clergy, was soon transferred to their 
persons, and settled at last, by a transition not unustal, upoa 
the offices they enjoyed; and thus the effects of the Reforma¬ 
tion extended, not oidy to the doctrine, but also to the govern¬ 
ment of the popish church. But in Germany. England, and 
the northern kingdoms, its operations were checked by the 
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CENT. XL The cause of tlie Reformation underwent, 
in Ireland, the same vicissitudes and revolutions 

SECT. I. 

power and policy of their princes, and the episcopal hierarchy 
In Ireland, itvhich appears to he the most conformahle to the j)ractice of 
the church, since Christianity hecanie the established religion 
of the Roman empire) was still continued in these countries, 
under certain limitations. I'he ecclesiastical government was 
copied after the civil; an<l the dioceses and jurisdiction of 
patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops, corresponded with the 
division and constitulion of the empire. In Switzerland and 
the Low CoiHitries, the nature and spirit of a rejiublican 
policy gave fuller scope to thi^ refornnu's; and thus all pre- 
eminen<;e of order in the church was destroyed, and that 
form of ecclesiastical government established, which has been 
since called Presbyterian. 'J’he situation of tin- primitive 
church (oppressed by <-ontinual persecutions, and obliged 
by their sufferings to b(( c-c/iitented with a form of govern¬ 
ment extremely simple, and with a jiarity of rank for want 
of ambition to propose, or po\v'<*r to support, a sidtordinationlL. 
suggestefl, M'itliout doubt, the idea of this latter system; 
though it would be unliiir to tdlege this considr-ration as a 
victorious argument in favour of Presbyteritinism; bectuise 
a change of circumstances will sometimes justify a change 
ill the methods and plans of government. J5c that as it may, 
the church of (leneva, which received the decisions of Clal- 
vin W'ith an amazing docility, restored this pro.sbyttM-iaii or 
repuhlicmi form of ecch'siastietd poliey; Knox studied, ad¬ 
mired, and reeommemled it to his eouutrymeii, and he was 
seconded hy many of the .Stmtcli nobles, of whom some hated 
the persons, whilt; others coveted the wealth of the dignified 
clergy. Ihit, in ititrodueing this system, the Scottish n*- 
forrner did not tleem it e.vpedieiit to dejtart altogether from 
the ancient form; Imt, instead of hishojis, jiroposml tin' esta¬ 
blishment of ten snjterinlemlanis, to inspect tin! life and doc¬ 
trine of the other clergy, to jireside in tlie infi-rior jiidicalories 
of the church, ■ without ])retonil!ng to claim either a seat in 
parliament, or the revenues and dignity of the former bishops. 
This proposal was drawn u]), and pr(‘S(>nted to a convention 
of estates which was held in the year l.'jtil ; and what it <'on- 
tained, in relation to eeclesiastietil juri.sdiction and discipline, 
would have easily obliiined the sanclitm of that as-semhly, had 
not a design to reeovs'r tln> patrimony of the ehnreli. in order 
to apply it to the advancement of religion -and learning, been 
insinuated in it. .Vfter this, at ciTtain periods, the name of 
bishops was revived, Imt without the itrerogalives, jiiris- 
dirtion, or revenues that wen- formerly !ippro|niated to that 
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tliat had attended it in England. When Henty cent. 

after the abolition of the papal authority, j 
\\ as declared supreme head upon earth, of the ' i 
church of Etiglatjd, George Brown, a native of 
England, and a monk of the Augustine order, 
whom that monarch had created, in the year 
1.0.15, aridibishop of Dublin, began to act with the 
utmost Vigour in conseciucuice of this change in 
the hierarchy. He pinged the (‘hurcdu's of his 
dioce.se from superstition in all its various forms, 
jiulled down images, destroyc'd relics, abolished 
absurd and idolatrous rites, and by the influence 
as well as authority hi* had in Ireland, caused the 
king’s supremuiy to hi' ai'kiiowlcdgn-d in that na* 
lion [ /). Ifenry showisl soon after, that this 
supremacy was not a vain tith*; for he hanished 
jhi) monks out of that kingdom, eonf!S(;aled their 
revenues, and destroyed their eonveiits. In the 


oriliT. rin.y were lll.^lk• Miliji'i t lo llw ./I'ln’ial assemblies of the 
elerfry. ami tlii'ir jmwer was iliini)iislM.(l (rom day to day, until 
tlieir aauii'. as well as llieir order, was abolislied at the revolution 
ill llihS, and |nesby!erianisni e.lnblisbed in Seotlaiid iiy ibe lawn 
of tile state. .See ItidiertMins tIiNtory el .Srolbmd, jitissim. 

f-il [f * 11 "' leariie l and |>ieiis jiriinate I slier, in bis iiie- 
inoirs lit tile eeelesiastical allairs of Ireland, speaks of Itishop 
Ilrewn in llie liilloHiiiir iiiaiiner: " (ieortte ISrowii was a man of 
a ebeerCnl eeniilennni e, in bis arts and deeds plain downrijfllt; 
to die p.ii.i, inereiliil and eeinpassioiiate, |iilyiii^ tlie state and 
t'otidilioii Ilf die sniiK 111 tlie peiipb', and iidvisiiisf them, wlien he 
was priiviin ial of tlie Aiieiistine order in Knirlaiid. to make their 
appliralion solely to (ilirist; wliieli adviee eomintf to the ears of 
Henry VJIl. lie beeame a favoiiiite. and was made arebbisliop 
of Debliii. Witliin five years after be enjoyml that see, lie 
caused tdl superstitious relies and imn>res to be removed out of 
the two eiitbednils in Dublin, and out <if till the cliurclies in Ids 
diocese : and eansed the Ten t'omiinindnieiits. the Lord's Prayer, 
and the (.'reed, to be placed in eilded I'rames ajiout the aitars. 
He was the first that t'irned from the Itoniisb religion of tlie. 
elerscy here in Ireland, to enibrare the Jteforiinuion of the church 
of Enclaiid." .'see a mtv riirions panijiblel in the fifth volume 
of the H.arleian Miscellany, p. .'>,j.S. eitfitled, llistoriesl Collec¬ 
tions of the Chuivh of Ireland, ttic. 
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reign of Edward VI. still farther progress was 
made in the removal of popish superstitions, by 
the zealous labours of Bishop Brown, and the 
auspicious encouragement he granted to all who 
exerted themselves in the cause of the Reforma¬ 
tion. But the death of this excellent prince, and 
the accession of his sister to the throne, changed 
the &ce of ^ings in Ireland, as it had'done in 
England £«»]. Mary pursued with fire and sword, 


_Here Dr. Mosheim ha* fallen into a mistake, by 

BOt dntingui^ing between the designs of the queen, which were 
indeed cruel, and their execution, which was happily and provi¬ 
dentially prevented. This appears from a very singular and 
comical adventure, of which the account, as ie has been copied 
from the papers of Richard, earl of Cork, and is to be found 
vmong the manusciipts of Sir Janies Ware, is as follows: 

“ Queen Mary having dealt severely with the protestants ia_ 
England, about the latter end of her reign signed a commission 
for to take the same course with them in Ireland; and to exe¬ 
cute the same with greater force, she nominates Dr. Cole one of 
the Commissioners. This Doctor coming with the commission 
to Chester on his journey, the mayor of tliat city hearing that 
her majesty w'as sending a messenger into Ireland, and he being 
B churchman, waited on the doctor, -who in discourse with the 
mayor, taketh out of a cloke-bag a leather box, saying unto him, 

“ Here is a commission that shall lash the heretics of Ireland,” 
(calling the protestants by that title.) The good woman of the 
house, being well affected to the protestant religion, and also 
having a brother named Jolm Edmonds, of the same, then a 
citizen in Dublin, was much troubled at the doctor’s wwds; but 
watching her convenient time while the mayor took his leave, 
and the doctor complimented him down the stairs, she opens 
the box, takes tlie commission out, and places in lieu thereof, a 
sheet of paper, with a pack of cards wrapt up therein, the knave 
of clubs being faced uppermost. The doctor coming up to his 
chamber, suspecting nothing of what bad been done, put up the 
box as formerly. The next day, going to the water side, wind 
and weather serving him, he sails towards Ireland, and landed 
on the 7th of October, 1.5.')8, at Dublin. Then coming to the 
castle, the lord Fitz-Walters, being lord deputy, sent for him 
to come before him and the privy'-council; who, aiming in, 
after he had made a speech relating upon what account he 
came over, be presents the box unto the lord-deputy, who 
causing it to be opened, that the secretary might read the 
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and all the marks of unrelenting vengeance, the csKtv 
promoters of a pure and rational religion, and 
deprived Brown and other protestant bbhops of 
their dignities in the church. But the re^ of ' 
Elizabeth gave a new and a deadly blow to 
papery, which was again recovering its force, and 
arming\itself anew with the authority of 
throne; and the Irish were obliged agmn to 
submit to the form of worship and disdplino 
established in England [n]. 

XII. The Reformation had not been long esta- The Refer- 
blished in Britain, when the Belgio provinces, 
united by a respectable confederacy, which still in the 
subsists, withdrew from their spiritual allegiance 
to the !^niah pontiff. Philip II. king of Spain, 
apprehending the danger to which the religion of 
Rome was exposed from that spirit of liberty and 
independence which reigned in the inhabitants of 
the Low Countries, took the most violent measures 
to dispel it. For this purpose he augmented the 
number of the bishops, enacted the most severe 

ronunission. tlicre wa.s notliini;' save a pack of cards with the 
knave of clubs uppermost; which not only startled the lord- 
deputy and council, hut the doctor, who assured them he had a 
cimimissimi, but knew not how it was gone; then the .lord-deputy 
made answ<>r, “ Let us have another commission, and we will 
MimfHe the cards in the mean while.” The doctor, being trou¬ 
bled in bis mind, went away, and returned into England; and 
coming to the court, obtained another commission; but staying 
for a wind on the water side, news came to him that the queoa 
was (lead: and thus God preserved the protestants of Irelaud.” 

Queen Elizaltetli was so delighted with this story, which was 
related to her by Lord Fitz-Walter on his return to England, 
that sh(? sent for Elizabeth Edmonds, whose busliand’s name wa* 

Mattershad, and gave her a pension of forty (loumls during her 
life. See Cox, Hiliemia Anglicana, or History, of Ireland, voi. 
ii. p. 308.—Harleian Miscellany, vol. v. p. 568. 

£«] See the Life of Dr. George Hrown, Archbislntp of Dub¬ 
lin. published at London in 4to, in tlie year 1681, and which bos 
been reprinted in the fifth volume of die Harleian Miscellany, 

No. LXXIX. 

VOL. IV. 
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CENT, and barbarous laws against all innovators in 
matters of religion, and erected that unjust and 
inhuman tribunal of the Inquisition, which would 
intimidate and tame, as he thought, the manly 
spirit of an oppressed and persecuted people. But 
his measures, in this respect, were as unsuccessful 
as they were absurd; his furious and intqjfftperate 
ze^ for the superstitions of Rome accelerated 
their destruction; and the papal authority, which 
had only been in a critical state, was reduced to a 
desperate one, by the very steps that were de¬ 
signed to support it. The nobility formed them¬ 
selves into an association, in the year 1560, with a 
view to procure the repeal of these tyrannical and 
barbarous edicts; but, their solicitations and re¬ 
quests being treated with contempt, they resolved 
to obtain by force what they hoped to have gain¬ 
ed from clemency and justice. They addressed 
themselves to a free and an abused people, spurned 
the authority of a cruel yoke, and with an impe¬ 
tuosity and vehemence that were perhaps exces¬ 
sive, trampled upon whatever was held sacred or 
riespectable by the church of Rome [o]. To quell 


[ 03 , Dr. Moshcim scpiiir here to distinpruisli too little 
between the spirit of the nobility and that of the multitude. 
Nothing was more temperate and <lecent than the, conduct of the 
former; and nothing could be more tumultuous and irregular 
than the behaviour of the latter. While the multitude <ic8troy- 
ed churches, pulled down monasteries, broke the images used 
in public warship, abused the odicers of the inquisition, and 
committed a thousand enormities, the effects of furious resent¬ 
ment and brutish rage; the nobility and more opident citizens 
kept within the bounds of moderation and jn-udcnce. Though 
justly exasperated against a despotic and cruel government, they 
dreaded the consequences of jio])idar tumults as the greatest of 
misfortunes. Nay, many of them united their councils and 
forces with those of the governess (the duchess of Parma), to 
restrain the seditious and turbulent spirit of the people. Tlio 
Prince of Orange and Count Egmont (whose memories will 
live for ever in the grateful remembrance of the Dutch nation, 
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these tumults, a powerful army was sent from 
Spain, under the command of the duke of Alva, 
whose horrid barbarity and sanguinary proceed¬ 
ings kindled that long and bloody war from which 
the powerful republic of the United Provinces 
d#ived its orgin, consistence, and gi’andeur. It 
was tR^ heroic conduct of William of Nassau, 
j)i'ince of Orange, seconded by the succoui‘8 of 
England and France, that delivered this state 
from the Spanish yoke. And no sooner was this 
deliverance obtained, than the reformed religion, 
as it was professed in Switzerland, was established 
in the Uiiite<l Provinces [/>]; and, at the same 
lime, an universal toleration granted to those 
whose religious sentiinerds w<!re of a different na¬ 
ture, wludher they retained tin* faith of Home, or 
Mnbrueed the Reformation in another fonn£(y], 
provitled still that they made no attempts against 


aii<l 1)0 (loar to all tlio lovors of li(‘roii! patriotMin ami saWMl 
filii'rty tliroufrliout tlie world) siCTalisod tlioir moderation apon 
tills occasion, and were the chief instrimicnts of the repose that 
ensued. Their opposition to tin* povenimeiit proceeded from 
the dictates of humanity and iiislice, and not from n spirit of 
licentiousness and rehelliou; and such was their iidlueiico and 
authority timoiitr the people, that, liad the impi'iious court of 
Spain |•ondes(•(>nded to make any reasonahle eouceKsions, the 
puhlic Iranipiillity misrlit have heen f^raiii restored, and the 
alfeclioiis of the iicople eiitindy regained. .Sec L« Clcrc, His- 
loire des I’rov. Un. livr. i. p. 18 . 

( /)] In the year 157;i. 

fy] It is necessary to distinguish hetweeu the toh-ra- 
tioii that was urunled to tint Uoman Catholics, and that, which 
the .Vnahaptists, Lutln'raiis, and other protestnnt sects, en¬ 
joyed. 'i’hey were all indiseriiiiiiiately excluded from the civil 
employments of the state; hut thouifli they were eijually allowed 
tlie exercise of tlieir religion, tiie latter were permitted to enjoy 
their religious worship in a more open and public iimmier than 
the former, from whom the ehiirrhes were takwi, and whose re¬ 
ligious as'cmhlies were confined to private conventicles, which 
had no external reseinhlance of the edifices usually s*‘t apart for 
divine worship. 

K ‘I 
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CENT, the authority of the government, or the tranquil- 
lity of the public [r]. 

s^T. 1 .^ XIII. The Reformation made a considerable 
^ progress in Spain and Italy soon after the rupture 
«r«s'’^thebetween Luther and the Roman pontiff. In all 
lufomia- the provinces of Italy, but more especially in ffie 
spaii”Bnd territories of Venice, Tuscany, and Na^es, tlie 
July. religion of Rome lost ground, and great numbers 
of persons, of all ranks and orders, expressed an 
avei-sion to the papal yoke. This gave rise to 
violent and dangerous commotions in the kingdom 
of Naples in the year 1546, of which the principal 
authoi’s were Bernard Ocllino and Peter Martyr, 
who, in their public discourses from the pul])it, 
exhausted all the force of their irresistible elo¬ 
quence in exposing the enormity of the reigning 
superstition. Those tumults were appeased witlf 
much difficulty by the u!iit(^d efforts of Charles V. 
and his viceroy Don Pedro di T<dedo [.v]. In 
several places the popes put a stop to the pro¬ 
gress of the Reformation, by hitting loose upon 
the pretended heretics their bloody inquisitoi’s, 
who spread the marks of their usual barbarity 
through the greatest part of Italy. These for¬ 
midable ministers of superstition put so many to 
death, and perpetrated, on the friends of religious 
liberty, such horrid acts of cruelty and oppression, 
that most of the reformists consulted their safety 
by a voluntary exile, while others returned to the 
religion of Rome, at least in external appear¬ 
ance. But the terrors of the Inquisition, which 

fr] See a farther account of tJiis matter in Gerhard Braiidt's 
History of the Reformation in the Netherlands, of whirl) there 
was a French abridgment published at Amsterdam, in three 
volumes 12mo, in the year 1730. The original work was pub¬ 
lished in Dutch, in four volumes 4to. 

See Giannone, Histoire Civile du Royatime de Naples, 
torn. iv. p. 108.—Vita Galeaeii in Mtiseo Helvetico, tom. ii. 
p. 524. 
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frightened back into the profession of popery se- cent. 
veral protestants in other parts of Italy, could not 
penetrate in^ the kingdom of Naples, nor could t ^ ‘If j 
either the authority or entreaties of the Roman '* 
pontiffs engage the Neapolitans to admit within 
tlieir territories either a court of inquisition, or 
even '^siting inquisitoi-s [^]. 

g^/' [^] It was an attempt to introduce a Roman inquisitor 
into flic city of Naples, that, properly speaking, produced the 
tuinidt and sedition wliich Dr. Moshoim attributes in this sec¬ 
tion to the pulpit discourses of Ochino and Martyr; for these 
famous preachers, and part icularly the former, taught the doc- 
trint!s of the Kefomiation with great art, prudence, and caution, 
and cojuerted many s(>cietly, without giving publit^ offence. 

The emperor himself, who heard him at Naples, declared that 
“ he ])reached with such spirit and devotion as was sufficient to 
make tlie very stones weep.” After Ochino’s departure from 
Naples, the disriples he hatl formed gavtt private instructions 
to others, amontr nlunii w<;re some emineiit ecclesiastics and 
persons of dislini’tion. who h<“gim to form congregations and 
eon veil tides. This awakened the jealousy of the viceroy 
'I’oleilo, who published a severe edict against heretical books, 
ordereil some productions of Melaiicthou and Rrasmus to be 
piililidy burnt, looked vvilli a suspicious eye on all kinds of 
lilerulure, suppressed several acadtunies, wliicii hwl beett erect" 
ed about this time by the nobility for the udvaneenieiit of 
learning; and, liaving received orders from the tmiperor to in- 
trotluee the liiipiisitioii, desired I’ope I’aiil JU. to send from 
Kome to Naples a deputy of that formiduble tribunal. It was 
this that cxeiled the people to take up arms in order to de¬ 
fend themselves against this hraiidi of spiritual tyranny, which 
the Neapolitans never were patient enough to siitrer, and which, 
on inaiiv occasions, they had op|iosed with vigour and success. 

Hoslililies ensued, wliieli were followed by an ueeomniodation 
of matters and a general jiardou; wliile tlie emperor and vice¬ 
roy, by this resolute ojipositioii, were dt'terred from their de¬ 
sign of introducing this de.sputic tribiuial into the kingdom of 
Naples. Several other attemjits were afterwards made, during 
the reigns of Philip 11 . Ill. IV'. and (diaries II. to establish 
the Inquisition in Naples; but, by the jealousy and vigilance of 
the people, they all proved ineffectual. .At length the emjieror 
Charles VI. in the beginning of this present century, pnblislied 
an edict, expressly probiiiiting all causes relating to the hrdy 
liiilli to he tried hy any persons except llw arehhishops and 
bi-Imps as ordinaries. ,''ec (iiuiiiioiie. llistoire de Naples. 
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CENT. The eyes of several persons in Spain were 
opened upon the truth, not only the spirit of 
inquiiy, which the controversies b^yeen Luther 
and Rome had excited in Europe, but even by 
those very divines which Charles V. had brought 
with him into Germany, to combat the pretended 
heresy of the reformers. For these Spanigtf doc- 
lei's imbibed this heresy instead of reiuting it, 
and propagated it more or less, on their return 
home, as appears evidently from several circum¬ 
stances [«]. Rut the Iiupiisition, which could 
not gain any footing in the kingdom of Naples, 
reigned triumphant in Sjiain ; and by racks, gib¬ 
bets, stakes, and ()tlier such formidable instru¬ 
ments of its method of persuading, soon terrified 
the people back into pt)pery, and suppressed the 
vehemesit desire they had of changing a supersti¬ 
tious worship for a rational religion [«c]. 


livr. x.vxii. spi-t. 5?, .and 3_Modern liniv. History, vol. xxviii. 

p. 273, he. edit, oetavo. 

Tills appears from llic nitliappy end of all the 
ecclesiastiea that hail attended Charles V. and followed him 
into his retireraeni- No sooner w'as tho breath of that nio- 
nareh out, than they iTOre put into the Inquisition, and were 
afterwards committed to the flames, or sent to death in other 
forms equally terrible. Such was the fate of Auptistin Casal, 
the emperor’s preacher ; of ConstantinC’ I’ontiiis, his confessor; 
of the loanied E^fidius, whom ho hail nominated to the bishopric 
of Tortosa; of Bartholomew do Caranza, a Dominican, who 
had been confessor to king Philip and queen Mary, with above 
twenty more of less note. All this gave reason to presume 
that Charles V. died a jiroteHtant. (Certain it is, that lie knew 
well the corruptions and frauds of the church of Home, and 
the grounds and reasons of the jirotestant faith ; though busi¬ 
ness, ambition, interest, and the pnqudices of education, may 
have blinded him for a while, until leisure, retirement, the 
alisence of worldly temptations, and the approach of death, re¬ 
moved the* veil, and leil him to wise and serious r(*flecfions. 
See Burnet’s History of the, Ueforination, and the hook cited in 
the following note. 

[»c] See (ieddes, his Spanish Martyrolcuy- in his iVIiscella- 
ncous Tracts, tom. i. p. ll.”). 
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XIV. I shall not pretend to dispute with those cent. 
writei*s, whatever their secret intentions may be, 
who observe, that many unjustifiable proceedings 
may be charged upon some of the most emioent JTTT 
promoters of this great change in the state of re-menVit ** 
ligkuj. For every impartial and attentive observer*™ <?™ 
of the'i’se and progress of the Reformation willthe'SJ? 
ingenuously acknowledge, that wisdom and 
(hiiicc did not always attend the transactions ofb/XJhit 
those that vv<!re concerned in this glorious cause; 
that many things were done with violence, teme- 
rity, and precipitation ; and, what is still woreo, 
that f^everal of the principal agents in this gi’eat 
revolution were actuated more by the impulse of 
passions, ami views of interest, than by a zeal for 
tin* advancement of true religion. But, on the 
other hand, the wise and candid observer of things 
will own, as a most, evident and incontestable 
truth, that many things which, when stripped of 
the circunistam^es and motives that attended them, 
appear to ns at this time as real crimes, will be 
dt'prived of their enonnity, and even acquire the 
aspect of noble «le»Hls, if they he considered in one 
point of view with the limes and j)laces in which 
they wen' transacted, ami with the frauds and 
crimes of tlu* Roman jamtifls and their creatures, 
by whieli tliey were oe<‘asiom'd. Bui after all, in 
(h'femling the cause of the Reformation, we are 
under no obligation to defend, in all things, the 
moral characters of its promolei's and instruments. 

’’riiest: two objects arc entirely distinct. The 
mo'l just ajid cxcelh'nt <;ause may be promoted 
with low views and from sinister rnotivi's, without 
losing its nature, or ivasing to be just and excel¬ 
lent. The trtie state of the question here is, 

Whether tl»' ojiposition rniide, by Luther and 
other reformers, to the Roman pontiff was found- 
<'d on just and solid reasons? and this question is 
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CENT, entirely independent of the virtues or vices of par- 
ticular persons [»]. Let many of these persons 
sEcrr.^i.^ supposed as odious, nay, still more detestable, 
than they are pleased to represent them, provid¬ 
ed the cause in which they were embarked be 
allowed to have been just and good [y]. 


48" C*3 The translator has added here some paragraphs, to 
render more palpable the important observation of the leained 
autlior. 

fy] See Appendix I. vol. vi. for a Dissertation concerning 
the Spirit and (ienius, the Causes and Instruments of the lie- 
formation, composed by the translator of this history. 
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The Gcncrul Historic of the Church. 

1. Tin; Spaniards and Portuguese, if we may ck\t. 
give credit to their historians, exerted themselves, 
with the greatest vigour and success, in the pro- ^ ^ > 

pagation of the gospid among the darkened na- 
tions [f/]. And it must, indeed, be confessed, of itie 
that tliey coinniunifrated some notions, such 
they wer<!, of ihii Christian ndigion to the in- 
diahitants of America, to tliosc parts of Africa 
wliere tluiy carried their arms, and to the islands 
and maritiiiM! provinces of Asia, M'hich they re¬ 
duced under their dominion. It is also true, that 
considerable numbers of these savage people, who 
had hitherto lived, either iindm- the bondage of 
tlu^ most extravagant superstitions, or in a total 
ignorance of any ohje(;t of religious worship, em- 
hraced, at. least in outward appearance, the doc¬ 
trines of the Cosptil. But when we consider the 
nu'thods ol'conversion that were employed by the 
S[)anish missionaries among these wretched na¬ 
tions, the barbarous laws and inhuman tortures 
that were used to force them into the profession 
of Christianity; when it is considered, fai'ther, 

[«] Si'p .los. franc. Lafitau, HiKtoire de* Decouvertes et 
C'ouqm'tPK lies I’ortu^is dans le Nouveau Monde, tom. iii. p. 

420. All die relatinns given by this elegant' writer (who was 
afterwarils rreated hisliop of Sisleron) are taken from the Portu- 

guesi- historians_The other writers who have cast light upon 

this part of I’rclesiastical History, are enumerated by Fabricius, 
in his Lux Salutar. Evangelii toto Orbe Exoriens, cap. 42, 43. 

4S, and 40. 
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CENT, that the dcnomitiation of Christians was conferred 
upon such of tliose poor wretches as dis<-ovored 
sEc-i. II. ^ jjjjjjjj jjjjj excessive veneration for their stupid 
instructors, and were able, by certain gestun^s, 
and the repetition of a little jargon, to perform a 
lew superstitious rites and ceremonies; then, -m- 
stead of rejoicing at, we shall he tempted to la¬ 
ment, such a jiropagation of the gos[»el, and to 
behold the labours of such miserable apostles with 
indignation and contempt. Such is the judgment 
passed upon these missionaries, not only by those 
whom the church of Koine places in the list of 
heretics, hut also by many of the most })ious and 
eminent of her own doctors, in France, Germany, 
.Spain, and Italy. 

The w ;.i of II. When the Roman pontiffs saw their ambition 

i»rogi-(‘ss of tlic Reformation, which 
the propa- deprived them of a great part ol' their spiritual do- 
minion in hhiropf^, they turned their lordly views 
aniiy. towai’ds tlic Other parts of tlu; globe, and heitame 
more solicitous than (wer about the jiropagation of 
tlie gospel among the nations that lay yet involved 
in the darkness of jiaganism. This they considered 
us the best method of making amends for the loss 
they had sustained in Eurojie, and the most spe- 
<‘ious pretext for assuming to themselves with some 
ajijicarance of justice, the title of heads or parents 
of the universal church. The famous society, 
which, in the year l.VK), took the denomination 
of .Jesuits, or the company of Jesus, seemed every 
way projier to assist the coui't of Rome in the exe- 
laition of this extensive design. And accordingly, 
from their first rise, this jieculiar charge was given 
them, that they should form a certain number of 
their order for the propagation of Christianity 
among the unenlightened nations, and that these 
missionaries should he at the absolute disjiosal of 
the Homan pontiff, and always ready, at a mo¬ 
ment’s warning, to ri'pair to whatever jiart of the 
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world he should fix for the exercise of their mi¬ 
nistry [Z^]. The many histories and relations which 
mention the labours, pi'rils, and exploits of that 
prodigious multitiule of Jesuits, who were em- 
ployt'd in the conversion of the African, Ameri- 
and Indian infidels, abundantly show, w'ith 
what fulelity and zeal the nienihers of this society 
executed the orders tif the Roman pontiffs [<•]. 
Ami theirlaboiirs would liaveundonhtedly crowned 
them with immortal glory, had it not appeared 
evidi'iit, from the most authentic; records, that the 
greatest part of these new apostles had mon^ in 
vi<“w lh<^ promoting tlie anihitioiis views of Rome, 
and the advancing the inti'rests of their own so¬ 
ciety, than the propagation of the Christian reli¬ 
gion, or the honour of its divine Author [r/J* R 
-iTIay also he atfirmed, I'rom records of the highest 

[ // j W'licn tliL‘ faiiatii' Ignatius tiiNt solicited ttie coiilir- 
iiiatioii ol liis order liy tlic Uoiiian poutiii, Paul III. tlio Icsu'iicd 
and Hortliy t'ardiiial (iiiidiccioiii o|i|ioM'd his riMjucst with groat 
vchciiii'iico. l!ut this o|)|iositioii was vaiuiuished hy the dex¬ 
terity of Ignatius, who, changing the article of his institution, in 
tvhich he had promised ohedienee to the po|)(‘ with certain ro- 
striiuioiis. turned it in such a nianucr as to hind his order hy a 
siiteinii vow of implicit, hliml, and uidiirtited suhmission and 
otiedieiK-e to the Homan pontdT. This change produced thi^ 
desired elVeel. and made the j)opes look upon the .l<‘suits as tho 
t hief Mipport of ihidr authority ; and hiniee the xttal which Koine 
has erer shovr ii foi that oithn-, and that even at prestnit, when 
theii secret enonnities have heen hrouirht to light, and procuretl 
the suppression of their society in IWtngal and in France, where 
their jKiwcr was so extensiv,'. It is imleed remarkahle, that 
lir'iaiius ant! his conipmiy, in the very same charter of their order 
in whirh lliey declare their implicit and hliiid allettiance to the 
court of Home, promise a like implicit anti nnlimiuvl allegiance 
to the general of their society, notwithstanding the impossihility 
of serving tn o ahsolnle masters, whose rommanils may be often 
contrailietory. ISee llistoire des Helitjieux de la Compagnie de 
• lestis, printed at Tireeht in 1711, tom. i. )». 7 7, 1‘ir. 

[cj See .lo. Alb. Fahricii I.ux livangelii toti (Irbi Exorieiis. 
cap. \xxiii. )i, .’i.iO. 

[^r/] R. Chiist. F.herh. Weismanni Oiatio de Virtiitibus ft 
^ itii' Homanoi. in Orat. eins Acadiuii. p. gSC. 
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CENT, credit and authority, that the Inquisition erected 
by the Jesuits at Goa, and the penal laws, whose 
«Kci. II. employed so freely in propagation of 

the gospel, contributed much more than their 
arguments and exhortations, which were but 
sparingly used, to engage the Indians to embraec 
Christianity [c]. The converting zeal of the 
Franciscans and Dominicans, udiich had, for a 
long time, hecn not only cooled, but almost totally 
. extinguished, was animated anew by the example 
of the Jesuits. And sevei'al other religious orders, 
that slumbered in their cells, were roused from 
their lethargy, if not by a principle of envy, at 
least by a spirit of emulation. 

'i'lif |>ro|)a- 111. Of all the Jesuits who distinguished them- 

fiiu Rospci selves by their zealous and laborious attempts to 
in iiuiia, extcnd the limits of the chur<'.h, none acquired a 
ufhia. ” niore shining imputation than Francis Xavic'r, 
who is commonly called the Apostle of the In¬ 
dians [fj. An undaunted resolution, and no 
small degree of genius and sagacity, rendered this 
famous missionary one of the properost jicrsons 
that could be employed in such an arduous task. 
Accordingly, in the year 15^22, he set sail for the 
Portuguese settlements in India, and, in a short 
space of time, spread the knowledge of the Chris¬ 
tian, or, to speak more properly, of the popish 


fp] See the Hist, de la Coinpafjiiie do Jesus, tom. ii. p. 171. 
207. 

[.f] Portugal obtaininl for Xavier, or ra¬ 

ther for his memory, the title of Protector of the Indies, from 
Benedict XIV. in the year 1747. See the Lettres Edifiantes 
et Curieuses des Missions Etraiigeres, tom. xliii. Pref. p. .30. 
Tlie body of this sainted missionary lies interred at Goa, where 
it is worshipped with the highest marks of <levotioM. There is 
also a magnificent church at Cotati dedicated to Xavier, to 
whom the inhabitants of that Portuguese settlement pay the 
most devout tribute of veneration and worship. See Lettres 
Edifiantes, ((ic. tom. iii. p. Si>. 89. 203. tom. v. p. .‘18—48. tom. 
vi. p. (R. 
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religion, over a great part of the continent, and cent. 
in several of the islands of that remote region. 

From thence, in the year 1.512!), he passed into ' 
•Fapan, and laid there, with amazing rapidity, 
the I'oimdations of the famous church, which 
'/Toui'ished, during so many years, in that vast em¬ 
pire. His iudefiitigahle zeal prompted him to 
at)em|)t the conversion of the Chinese; and with 
this view he emhaiked for that ext<'nsive and 
powerful kingdom, in sight of M'hich he ended 
liis days in the year l.').5‘2 [//]. After his death, 
other members ol'his insinuating ord<'r penetrated 
into China. I’he chief of these was JMatthew 
Iticei, an Italian, who, hy his skill in the ina- 
llieuiatics, hecanu; so ac(?e}»tahle to the Chinese 
^giiwlity, and even to their em[)eror, that he 
ohtairuHl, both for himself and his associates, the 
lih(>rty of exjdaining to the people the doctrines 
of the gospel [/i], I'liis famous missionary 
may, tlu'refore, he considered as the parent and 
founder of the Christian churches, which, though 
often dispersed, and tossed to ami fro by the 
storms of persecution, subsist, nevertheless, still 
in China [/]. 

IV, The jurisdiction and territories of those The at- 
jtrinces who had thrown off the papal yoke being 
conlined within the limits of Europe, the churches testants to- 
that were under tludr jirotection could contributep 
but little to the propagation of the gospel in those tion of tha 

gospvl ill 

[.v] itiP writers omimcrated by Fabrifius, in his Luxpartef" 
Kyaiiiri'lii, fo'. cap. xxxix. p. 077. Aild to these, Lahtau, His- 
toire tics Dccoiicertes dcs Portiigais dans le Nouveau Monde, 

lorn. iii. p. tlJI. tat. tom. iv. p. 0.^ 102_Histoire de la Com- 

ptiftnic (le .lesut, tom. i. p. 92, 

[/(I .1. 1$. Du Ilalde, Description de I'Einpire de la Chine, 
tom. iii. p. 81. edit. Holland. 

[t] It tijipears, however, that before the anival of Ricci in 
China, some of th(» Dominieans had already been there, though 
to little purpose. .See Le Quien, Oriens Thristiatms, tom. iii. 
p- Id.'it. 
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distant regions of which we have been speaking. 
It is, however, recorded in history, that, in the 
yt'ar 155G, fourteen protestant missionaries were 
sent from Geneva to convert the Americans [^], 
though it is not well known who was the pro¬ 
moter of this pious design, nor with what sucSe^s ^ 
it was carried into execution. The English also, 
who, towards the conclusion of this century, sent 
colonies into the northei-n parts of America, 
transplanted with them the reformed religion, 
which they themselves professed j and, as their 
possessions were extended and multiplied from 
time to time, their religion also made a consider¬ 
able progress among that rough and uncivilized 
people. We learn, moi’oover, that about this 
time the Swedes exerted their religious zeaLhi 
converting to Christianity many of the inhabit¬ 
ants of Finland, and Lapland, of whom a con¬ 
siderable number had liitherto retained the im¬ 
pious and extravagant superstitions of their jiagan 
ancestors. 

V. It does not appear, from authentic records 
of history, that the sword of pei'secution was 
drawn against the gosjiel, or any ))ublic opposi¬ 
tion made to the progress of Christianity, during 
this century. And it would betray a great ig¬ 
norance, both of the situation, opinions, and 
maxims of the Turks, to imagine, that the war 
they waged against the Christians was carried on 
upon religious principles, or with a view to main¬ 
tain and promote the doctrines of Mahomet. 
On the other hand, it is certain, that thei’c lay 
concealed, in different parts of Europe, several 

Pictet! Oratio <le Trophaeis Cliristi, in Ornt. '‘jus, p. .'>70. 
There ih no doubt imt tliat the doctors liere tnentioned were those 
whicli t)ie illustrious admiral Colijini invited into I'rance, when 
in the year 15,5.') Ins had formed jthe proje* t of sending a colony 
of jwotestMits into Rnuiil and America. Si-e ( liiulevoix, Ilistoire 
tie la Nouviille France, tom. i. p. 
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persons, who entertained a virulent enmity against cent. 
religion in general, and, in a more especial man- 
ner, against the religion of the gospel; and who, 
hotli in their writings and in private conversation, 
sowed the seeds of impiety and error, and instilled 
'Hheir odious principles into weak', unsteady, and 
credulous minds. In this pernicious and unhappy 
class are g(‘nerally placed several of the Peri¬ 
patetic; philosophers, who adorned Italy hy their 
erudition, and particularly Poinponatius j several 
I’rench wits and jthilosophers, such as John 
Hodin, Ilahelais, Montague, lionavvMiture des 
P<;rier<!s, Dolet, Charron; several Italians, at 
M’hose head appears the Roman pontiff Leo X. 
followed hy IVter lieinbo, Politian, Jorduno 
I ji-uiu ). Ochino; and some; (hmiians, such as 
'fneicphrastus I’aracelsus, Nicholas Taurellus, 
and others [/]. It is even reported, that in 
certain provinces of France and Italy, schools 
w«‘re erected, frojn whence whole swarms of these 
impious doctors soon issued out to deceive tlie 
simple atid unwary. This accusation will not 
he rejectcid in the lump, hy such as are acquainted 
with the spirit and genius of these times; nor 
can it he said with truth, that all the persons 
chai-gc;d with this heavy rc'proach were entirely 
guilth'ss. It is nevertheless certain, on the other 
hand, that, upon an accurate and impartial ex¬ 
amination of this matter, it will appear, that 
the accaisation brought against many of them is 
entirely groundless; and that, with respect to 
sevc*ral who may he worthy of censure in a cer¬ 
tain degree, their I'rrors are less })ernicious and 
criminal than they are uncharitaWy or rashly 
repr(‘sented to Ije. 

f/j S(‘<! Itcimaniii HistDria Atheismii tl Athfwiini. HildoN. 
in Svo.—.to. IVaiif. Huddi-iis, Tticsibiis <Ip Athewmo Pl 
Suitt-ratiiioiio, caii. i.—Dicti(inii8irc <le Hiiylo. passim. 
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CENT. VI. It is, at the same time, evident, that, in 
this century, the arts and sciences were carried to 
SECT, n.^ ^ degree of perfection unknown to preceding ages; 

and from tnis happy renovation of learning the 
STa^tagcs European churches derived the most signal and 
‘’“‘“thT j“®®timable advantages, which they also trans--' 
restoration mittcd to the most remote and distant nations, 
of letters. The benign influence of true science, and its 
tendency to improve both the form of religion and 
the institutions of civil policy, were perceived by 
many of the states and princes of Europe. Hence 
large sums were expended, and great zeal and 
industiy employed, in promoting the progress of 
knowledge, by founding and encouraging literaiy 
societies, by protecting and exciting a spirit of 
emulation among men of genius, and by annex- 
ing distinguished honours and advantages to tBS 
culture of the sciences. And it is particularly 
worthy of observation, that this was the period, 
when the wise- and salutary law, which excludes 
ignorant and illiterate persons from the sacred 
functions of the Christian ministry, acquired at 
length that force which it still retains in the 
greatest part o^ the Christian world. There still 
remained, however, some seeds of that ancient dis¬ 
cord between religion and philosophy, that had 
been sown and fomented by ignorance and fana¬ 
ticism ; and there were found, both among the 
friends and enemies of the Reibimation, several 
well meaning, but inconsiderate men, who, in spite 
of common sense, maintained with more vehe-. 
rnence and animosity than ever, that vital religion 
and piety could never flourish until it was totally 
separated from learning and science, and nourish¬ 
ed by the holy simplicity that reigned in the 
primitive ages of the church. 

The flour- VII. The first remk in the literary world was 
"f i,hfi^‘“‘®now held by those who consecrated their studious 
lo^. hours and their critical sagacity to the puhlica- 
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tion, correction, and iilostration of tbe nxpt fa- cent. 
raou§ Greek and Latin anUicffs of^pi<nmt 
to the study of antiquity and tibe mngaaa^ dad 
to the culture of eloquent and poetry. We see 
by the productions of this age (Hiat yet rmain, 

•.and continue to excite the atoiration of the 
learned), that in all the provinces of Eutv^ 
these branches of literature were cultivated witli 
a kind of enthusiasm, by such as were most db- 
tingubhed by their taste and genius; nay, what 
is still more extraordinary, (and perhaps not a 
little extravagant,) the welfare of the church, 
and the prosperity of the state, was supposed to 
depend upon the improvement of these branchi» 
of erudition, which were considered as the veiy 
essence of true and solid knowledge. If such 
'encomiums were swelled beyond the bounds of 
truth and wisdom by enthusiastical philolc^ists, 
it is, nevertlieless, certain, that the species of 
](;aniing here under considetation, was of the 
higliest importance, as it opened the way that led 
to the treasures of solid wisdom, to the improve¬ 
ment of genius, and thus undoubtedly contribut¬ 
ed, in a great measure, to deliver r>oth reason 
and religion from the prepossessibns of ignorance, 
and the servitude of superstition [mj. And, 
therefore, we ought not to be surprisi^ when 


[m] Many vehement debates have been carried on con¬ 
cerning the respective merit of literature and philosophy. But 
these debates are almost as absurd as a comparison that should 
]>e made between tlie. means and the end, the instrument mid its 
elfttct. Literature is die key by which we often open the trea¬ 
sures of wisdom, both human and dirine. But as the sordid 
miser converts altsunlly the means into an end, and Bc<]uires a 
passion the shining metal, coasidered aijstracteclly from the 
jmqtoses it was designed to serve, sO tbe pe<tantic phi]<dogh«t 
<.‘re(;ts literature into an independent science, and contemns the 
•Urine treasures of philosojdiy, which it was designed both to dis- 
• over and to illustrate. Hence tltat wretchetl trilm of “ word- 
catchers that live on syllaldes” (as Pope, I thl^, happily expreastm 
VOL. IV. L 
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CENT, we meet with persons who exaggerate tlie merit, 
and dwell beypnd measure on the praises of those 
i who were our first guides from the regions of 
darkness and error into the luminous paths of 
evidence and truth. 

Ti>c slate of VIII. Though the lovers of philology and 

phiio*.piiy. jjgjjgg lettres were much superior in number to 
those who turned their principal views to the 
study of philosophy, yet the latter were far from 
being contemptible either in point of number or 
capacity. The philosopliers were divided into 
two classes, of which the one was wholly absorb¬ 
ed in contemplation, while the other was em¬ 
ployed in the investigation of truth, and endea¬ 
voured by experience, as well as by reasoning, 
to trace out the laws and operations of nature. 
The former were subdivided into two sects, of 
which the one followed certain leaders, while tlm 
other, unrestrained by the dictates of authority, 
struck out a new way for themselves, following 
freely their own inventions. Those who sub¬ 
mitted to the direction of certain philosophical 
guides, enlisted themselves under the standards 
of Aristotle, or those of Plato, who continued 
still to have many admirers, especially in Italy. 
Nor were the followers of Aristotle agreed among 
themsdves \ they all acknowledged the Stagirite 
as their chief, but they followed him through 
very different paths. Some were for retaining 
the ancient method of proceeding in philosophical 
pursuits, which their doctors falsely called tlie 
Peripatetic system. Others pleaded for the pure 
and unmixed philosophy of Aristotle, and re¬ 
commended the writings of that Grecian sage as 

their tasteless pursuits), who made the republic of letters proan 
under their comroenUmes, annotations, various i-eailings, an<l 
forpet that the knowledge of words and languages was intended 
to lead us to the ioiproveinent of the mind, and to the know¬ 
ledge of things. ‘ 
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the source of wisdom, and as the system whidi cent. 
wm most adapted, when properly illustrated afid 
explained, to the instruction ojf youth. A third > 
sort of Aristotelians, who differed equally from 
those now mentioned, and of whom the celebra¬ 
ted Melancthon was the chief, pursued another 
method. They extracted the man-ow out of the 
hicubrations of Aristotle, illustrated it by the 
aids of genuine literature and the nih!S of gw»d 
i^riticisin, and corrected it by the dictates of right 
rf»uson, and the doctrines and jirinciph's of true 
religion. 

Of those who struck out a path to themselves 
in the n'gions of philosophy, witliout any regard to 
that which had been opened by ancient sages, and 
pui'siued by tlicir followers, Cai-dan[M], Tclesius [o]. 


e-?r- [«] Cardan was a man of a bold, irmrnliir, entoqtrisiiip: 
pcniiis, who, by a wihl imi^ination, was It-d into th(> study of 
astrology and intigic, by wbicli ho excited the astonishment and 
attracted the v<-neration of the iiiultitiide, while his real merit as 
a |>liilosi)jiher was little known. He was Bccnsetl of atheism, 
blit seems niticb rather chargeable with superstition. His life 
and ebaracter was an amazing mixture of wisdom and folly, and 
iiotliiiig can give a more untavourable id<M of his teioper and 
principles than the hideous portrait he has ilrawii ol himself in 
bis book 1)« Genitnris. His knowledge of physic and mathc- 
iiintics tvas considerable, and bis notions of natural philosophy 
may be seen in bis famous book Do .Subtilitate et Varietate 
Kerum, in which some important truths and discoveries are mix¬ 
ed vvitli the most fanatical visions, and the most extravagant and 
delirious effusions of mystical folly. See the ample and jutiici- 
oiis account that has been given of the character and {diilosophy 
of this writer (whose voy^e to England and Scotland is well 
known), by the learned Brucker, in bis Historia Critica l%iloso- 
|>hiie, tom. tv. port II. lib. i. cap. iii. 

[o'] This pbilosoplier, less known than the former, was 
lioni A. D. 1508, at Cosensa, in the kingdom of Naples, and 
wts the restorer of the philosophy formerly tsiiglit by Pfo'ine- 
nicies, upon whose principles he built a new system, or, at 
b*ast, a system which appeared new, by the elc^nt connexion • 
whic h Telesius gave to its various parts, and the arguments 
be uscul to maintain and support it against the philosophy of 
Aii>tc)tle. It was the vague and uncertain method of reason-- 

L 2 
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CENT, and Campanella hold, deservedly, the first 
8TCT ^ii ’““^oubtedly men of superior 



ing which the Stagirite had introduced into natural philosophy, 
that engaged Telesius to compose bis famous book De Principiis 
Rerum Imuralium. In this work, after having refuted the vi- 
aionaiy principles of the Aristotelian philosophy, he substitutes 
in their place such as arc immediately derived from the testimony 
of the senses, even heat and cold, from which, like Parmenides, 

. he deduces the nature, origin, qualities, and changes of all mate¬ 
rial beings. To these two principles he adds a third, viz. matter, 
and on these three builds, with dexterity enough, his physical 
system; for a part of which he seems also to have been indebted 
to a book of Plutarch, I)e prime Prigido. It will be entertain¬ 
ing to the philosophical reader, to compare this work of Telesius, 
with liord Bacon’s physical account of the story of Cupid and 
Ccelus, in his book De Principiis et Originibus, &c. 

i®” Cp] Campanqllaj a native of Calabria, made a .great 
noise in the seventeenth century, by bis innovations in philo¬ 
sophy. Shocked at die atheism and absurdities of the Aristo¬ 
telian system, he acquired early a contempt of it, and turned 
his pursuits towards something more solid, penising the writ¬ 
ings of all the ancient sages, imd comparing them with the 
great volume of nature, to see whether the pretended copies 
resembled the original. The sufferings that this man endured 
are almost incredible; but they were said to be inflicted on 
him in consequence of the treasonable practices that were im¬ 
puted to him, partly against the court of Spain, and partly 
against the kingdom of Naples, which he had formed tlie de¬ 
sign of delivering into the hands of the Turks. He was freed 
from bis prison and tortures by the interposition of Pope 
Uriian Vlll. who gave him particular marks of his favour and 
eeteem; and, finding that he was not safii at Rome, had him 
convey^ to Paris, whei'e he was honoured with the protection 
of Lewis XIII. and Cardinal llichlieu, and ended his days in 
peace. As to tibe writings and philosophy of this great man, 
they am tinged, indeed, with the colour of the times, and bear, 
in many places, the marks of a chimerical and undisciplined 
imagination; but among a. few visionary notions, they contain a 
great number of important trutljs. He undertook an entire re¬ 
formation of philosi^y, but was unequal to the task. For an 
account of hisj^ciplea of Ii^ic, ethics, and natural philosophy, 
see Brocker’s Hiat Critics Hiilosophiffi, tom, iv. part II. p. 127, 
&C, He was accused of atheism, but unjustly; be was also ac¬ 
cused of suggesring cruel measures against the protestants, and 
•not without reason. 
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genius, though too much addicted to the s^- cent. 
gestions and visions of an iiregular fancy. To 
these may be added Peter Kan ms, that subtle v ^ * "i 
and ingenious French philosopher, who, by at* ^ 
tempting to substitute, in the place of Aristotle's 
logic, a method of reasoning more adapted to the 
use of rhetoric and the imi>rovement of eloquence, 
excited such a terrible uproar in the (iailic schools. 

Nor must w(^ omit here the mention of Theo- 
jdirastus Paratxdsus, who, by an assiduous ob¬ 
servation of nature, by a great number of ex¬ 
periments indefutigably n'peated, and by apply- 
ing the penetrating force of fire [o3 to discover 
the first principles or elements of bodies, endea¬ 
voured to cast j)ew light and evidence on the im¬ 
portant science of natural philosophy. As the re¬ 
searches of this industrious inquirer into nature 
excited the admiration of all, his example was 
consequently followed by many; and hence arose 
a new sect of philosophers, who assumed the de- 
nomimition of Theosophists [r], and who, placing 
little confidence in the decisions of human reason, 
or the efforts of speculation, attributed all to di¬ 
vine illmniuation and repeated experience. 


principal merit of Paracelsus consisted in in¬ 
venting, or at least restoring' lirom oblivion ami dmrbneaa, the 
im|>ortaut science of rheinistry, giving it a regular form, reducing 
it into a connected system, and applying it must successfully to 
the art of healing, ivbich n aa the jwculiar profession of this phi¬ 
losopher, whose friends and enemies have drawn him in the 
falsest colours. His applicatimi to the study of magic, which he 
treats of in tlie tenth volume of bis works, under the denoiuim- 
tion of the Sagacious Philosophy, is a circumstance dishonour¬ 
able to his memory, and nothing can discover a more total 
absence of common sense and reasoniiw than his diseouraea oa 
that subject. As to his phikMophical it ia so obacure, 

and so contradictory, that we sbaU not pretend to delineate it 
here. 

[r3 See, for an ample account of the Hvea, tnnaacfions, 
and systems these philueopheni, Brucker’a Hiatoria Crimea 
Piiilosophiat. 
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CENT. IX. This revolution in philosophy and litera- 
«i£cir!*ii. together with the spirit of emulation that 
'j animated the different sects or classes into which. 
^ ^ the learned men of this age were divided, pro- 
tbod of duced many happy effects of vaiious kinds. It, 
Ihwitg* in a more particular manner, brought into disre- 
imprw/d. pute, though it could not at once utterly eradicate, 
that intricate, barbarous, and insipid method of 
teaching theology, that had universally prevailed 
hitherto in all the schools and pulpits of Chris¬ 
tendom. The sacred writings, which, in the pre¬ 
ceding ages, had been either entirely neglected, 
or very absurdly explained, were now much more 
consulted and respected in the debates and writings 
of the Christian doctore than they had formerly 
been; the sense and language of the inspired 
writers were more carefully studied and more ac¬ 
curately unfolded; the doctrines and precepts of 
religion taught with more method, connexion, 
and perspicuity j and that diy, barren, and un¬ 
affecting language, which the ancient schoolmen 
affected so much in tlicir theological compositions, 
was wholly exploded by the wiser part of the di¬ 
vines of this century. It must not however be 
imagined, that this reformation of the schools was 
so perfect, as to leave no new improvements to be 
made in succeeding ages ; this, indeed, was far 
from being the case. Much imperfection yet re¬ 
mained in the method of treating theology, and 
many things, which had great need of a correcting 
hand, were left untouched. It would, neverthe¬ 
less, be either an instance of ingratitude, or a 
mark of great ignorance, to deny this ^e the 
honour of having b^n what was afterwards 
more happily firmhed, and of having laid the 
foundations of that striking superiority, which the 
divines of succeeding ages obtained over those of 
ancient times. 
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X. Nor did the improvements, wliich have been cent. 
now mentioned, as proceeding from the restora- 
tion of letters and philosophy,; extend only to the > 
method of conveying theological instruction, but 
purified moreover the science of theology itself. „i™ 

For the true nature, g^pius, and design of thewi<*^f^h« 
Christian religion, which even the most learned Jij'gior 
and pious doctors of antiquity had but imperfectly 
compreheiided, were now unfolded with evidence 
and precision, and drawn, like truth, from an 
abyss in which they had hitherto lain too much 
concealed. It is true, the influence of eiTor was 
far from being totally suppressed, and many false 
and absurd doctrines are still maintained and 
]»ropagated in the Christian world. But it may 
nevertheless be affirmed, that the Christian so¬ 
cieties, whose errors at this day are the most nu¬ 
merous and extravagant, have much less absurd 
an<l perverse notions of the nature and design of 
the gospel, and the duties and obligations of those 
that profess it, than were entertained by those 
doctors of antiquity, who ruled the church with 
an absolute authority, and were considered as 
the chief oracles of theology. It may further be 
observed, that the Refonnation contributed much 
to soften and civili/e the manners of many na¬ 
tions, who, before that happy period, were sunk 
in the most savage stupidity, and carried the most 
rude and unsociable aspect. It must indeed be 
confessed, that a variety of circumstances com- 
bined to produce that lenity of character, and that . 
milder temperature of manners, maxims, and ac¬ 
tions, that discovered themselves gradually, and 
increased, from day to day, in the greatest part of 
the European nations after the period that Luther 
rendered so famous. It is nevertheless evident, 
beyond all contradiction, that the disputes con- 
cerning religion, and the accurate and rational 
inquiries into the dbetrines and duties of Chris- 
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CENT, tianity to which these dispni^ ^ve rise, had a 
XVL great tendency to eiadicate the'mini^ 

that had been fi> l^g nourish, 
ed by tile baihar^ suggestions of uinnanl^ si^ 
perstition*: ltt ;is also certain, that at the very 
dawn of this happy r®plution in the state of 
Christianity, and even before its salutary eflNta 
were nilKnifested in all their extent, pute rehg^cm 
had many sincere and fervent votaries, though 
they ware concealed from public view by the mul¬ 
titudes of fanatics with which they were sur¬ 
rounded on all sides. 
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SECTION m. 

THE PARTICUI-AR HISTORY OF THE CHURCltf 


PART L 

THE HIIIOHY OE THE AKCIEHT CHOBCHE8. 


CHAPTER t 

The. History of the Roman or Latin Churcfw’^ 

1. 'The Roman or Latin church is a system of cent. 
government, wJiose jurisdiction extends to a great 
part of the known world, though its authority has ,/ 
been circumscribed within narrower limits since 
the happy revolution that, in many places, de-^Ha. 
livered Cliristianity from the yoke of superstition poo- 
and spiritual tyranny. Tliis system of ecclesiasti-S^^** 
cal policy, extensive as it is, is under the direction 
of the bishop of Rome alone, w ho, by virtue of a 
sort of Jiereditary succession, claims the authority, 
prerogativ(», and rights of St. Peter, the supposed 
juince of the apostles, and gives himself out for 
the supreme head of the universal church, the 
vi<jegerent of Christ upon earth. This lordly 
niler of the church is, at this time, elected to his 
high office by the chosen members of the Roman 
clerfpr, who bear the ancient denomination of 
cardinals. Of these, six are bishops within the 
precincts of Romej fifty are ministers of the 
Roman churches, and are called priests or pres¬ 
byters ; and fourteen are inspectors of the hos¬ 
pitals and charity-houses, and are called deacons. 

These catdinals, while the }>apal chiur is vacant, 
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CENT, and they are employed in the choice of a successor 
’tvi. to the deceased pontiff, are shut up and closely 
ssuT. m. oonfined in a certain sort of prison, called the 
'j Conclave, that they may thus be engaged to bring 
tills difficult matter to a speedy conclusion. No 
person that is not an Italic by birth, and has 
not already obtained a place in the college of 
cardingls, i» capable of being raised to the head of 
the chui^ 1 nor have all the Italian cardinals the 
privilege of aspiring to this high office [a]. Some 
are imndered incapable of filling the papal chair 
by the place of their birth, others by their manner 
of tifb, and a few by other reasons of a more 
incidental nature [6]. It is also to be observed, 
that the emperor and the kings of France and 
Spain hate acquired, whether expressly by stipu- 

[»] See Jo. Frid. Mayor! Commentarius de Electione Pontif. 
Romani, publUhed in 4to at Hamburg, in the year 1691. The 
ecremunial obaerved in the election and installation is amply 
flewribed hy Meuacheniua, in a work published at Franefort iii 
the year 173S2, under the following title: Ceremoniale Electionis 
et Coronationia Pontificia Romani. 

[i] The great obstacle that piwents several cardinals 
from aspiring at the pontificate is what they call at Rome il pec- 
cato originale, or original sin. This mark of exclusion belongs 
to tliose who are born subjects of some crown or republic, which 
is not within the bounds of Italy, or which are upon a footing of 
jealousy with the court of Rome. Tliose also who were made 
cardinals by the nomination of the kings of France or Spiuxi, or 
their adherents, are also included in this imputation of original 
sin, which excludes from the papal chair. The accidental cir¬ 
cumstances that exclude certain cardinals irom the pontificate are 
their being bom princes or independent sovereigns, or their de¬ 
claring tliomselvos openly in favour of certain courts, or their fa¬ 
mily's being too numerous, or their murals being irregular. Even 
youth, and a good complexion and figure, are considered as oV 
stacles. But all these maxims and rules vary and change according 
to the inconstant and precarious impulse of policy and (action. 

For an account of the different methods of electing the pope, 
whether by compromise, inspiration, scrutiny, or access (hy which 
ktU'r is meant a second election, employed when the other me¬ 
thods fell)! see Ayinon, Tableau de la Cour de Rome, edit. 2de, 
p. 40, Ike. 
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lation, or imperoeptibly through custOW, '^nt. 

vilege of excluding from number of tbft 
didates for this high office Sttdi as they think ,/ 
proper to oppose or dislike. Hence it often hap* v^iyn^,/ 
pens, that, in the numerous college of cardinals, a 
ve»y small number are permitted, upon a vacancfj,: 
to aspire at the papacy; the greatest part being 
generally prevented by their bii%, their character^ 
tlioir circumstances, and, by fhe force of politiml 
intrigues, from flattering thCTfJselves with the 
pleasing hope of ascending that towering summit, 
of ecclesiastical power mid dominion. ■ 

11. It most not be imagine^ that the personal ^po««r 
l>ower and aotborily of the Roman pontiff are cir« ^^f *^ 
curnscribed by no limits; since it is well known, 
tbat^ in all his decisions relating to the govem- 
incnt of the chiirch, he previously consults the ■ 
brethren, i. e. the cardinals, who compose his mi¬ 
nistry or privy council. Nay more, in matters of 
religious controversy and doctrine, he is obliged 
to ask the advice and opinion of eminent divines, 
in order to secure his pretended infallibility from 
(he suggestions of error. Besides this, all matters 
that are not of the highest moment and import¬ 
ance are divided, according to their respective na¬ 
ture, into certain classes, and left to the manage¬ 
ment of certain colleges, called Congregations [cj. 


[c] These* congregations are as follow; I. Tlie Congre- 
gittion of the Pope, instituted first by Sixtus V. to prepare the 
matters that were to be brought before the consistory, at wiiicfa 
the pontiff is always present. Hence diis is called the Consist- 
oriai Congregation, and in it ere treated ail affairs relatire to (he 
election of bishoprics and cathedral churches, the reunion or 
su]>pre«gion of episcopal sees, the alienation of church goods, and 
the taxes and annates that are imposed upon all benefices in the 
pope’s giving. ITie cardinal'KleHn presides in this assembly. 
1 [. llie Congregation of the Inquisition, or (as it is otherwise 
called) of the Holy Office, instituted by Paul HI. which takes 
cognisance of heresi®, aposta-sy, m^ic, and profane writings, 
which assemble thrice in the week, and every Thursday in pre- 
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History of tJie Roman or Latin Church. 
in every one of which, one or more cardinals pre¬ 
sence of the pope, who presides in it. The ofiSce of grand in¬ 
quisitor, which encroached upon the prerogatives of the pontiff, 
lias been long suppressed, or rather distributed among the cardi¬ 
nals who belong to this congregation, and whose decisions come 
under the-supreme cognisance of his holiness. 111. The Con¬ 
gregation for tlie Propagation of the Roman Catholic Faith, 
founded under the pontificate of (iregory XV. composed of 
eighteen cardinals, one of the secretaries of state, a prothonotary, 
a secretary of the inquisition, and other members of less rank. 
Here it is that the deliberations are carried on which relate to 
the extirpation of heresy, the appointment of missionaries, &c. 
Hiis congregation has built a most beautiful and magnificent 
palace in one of the most agreeable situations that could be 
chosen at Home, where proselytes to popery from foreign coun¬ 
tries are lodged and nourished gratis, in a manner suitable to 
their rank and condition, and instructed in those branches of 
knowledge to which the bent of their genius points. The pre¬ 
lates, curates, and vicars also, who are obliged, without any fault 
of theirs, to abandon the places of tkmr residence, are entertained 
charitably in this noble edifice in a manner proportioned to their 
station in Ae churdi. IV. Hie Congregation designed to ax- 
plain die Deciskas of die Council of Trent. V. The Congrega¬ 
tion die Hidex, whose prindpal burihese is to examine manu- 
acripts and books, that are derigned far publication, to decide 
whmtm' the .people maybe permitted to read thmn, to correct 
those hordes whose errors axe not numerotis, and whirdi contain 
useful and salutary trudis, to condemn those Whose principles are 
heretical and pernicious, and to ggant the peculiar privilege of 
perusing heretical books to certain persons. This con^^ition, 
which is sometimes held in the presence of the pope, but gene¬ 
rally in the palace of the cardinal-prerid^t, has a more extensive 
juri^ction than that of the inquisition, as it not only takes cog¬ 
nisance of those books that contain doctrines contrary to the 
Roman cadudic fhith, hut of those also that concern the dudes pf 
morality, the discipline of the church, and die interests of sogietyl 
Its name is derived front the alphabetical tables, or indeXM of 
heretical hooka and authors, which have been compose^.^y its 
appointment. VI. Hie Congregation for maintaining tee R%hts 
and Immunities of the Clergy, and of the Knights of Muta. 
Hiis congregation was formed by Urban VIlL to decide the 
disputes, and remove the diiliculties rind iucoBvenienoes teat 
arose from tee trials of ecclesiastics before primsea, or odier lay- 
judges. VII. Hie Congregation relating to the Bishops and 
regular Clergy, instituted by Sixtus V. to decide tire debates 
wbteb arise betwemi tee bishops and te^ dioceraas, and to 
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si<le [c?]. The decisions of these societies are cent. 
generally approved of by the Roman pontiff, who 


compose the differences that happened so frequently among the 
monastic orders. VIII. The Congregation appointe<l by Gregory 
XIV. for examining into tlie rapacity and learning of the bishops. 
IX. Anotlier for inquiring into their lives and morals. X. A 
third for obliging them to reside in their dioceses, or to dispense 
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them from that obligation. XI. The Congregation for suppress¬ 
ing jMonasteries, i. e. such whose revenues are exhausted, and 
who thereby l>ecome a charge upon the public. XII. The Con¬ 
gregation of the Apostolic Visitation, whicli names the visitors, 
who perform the duties and visitations of the churches and con¬ 
vents within the district of Rome, to which the pope is obliged 


as archbisliop of that city. XIII. The Congregation of Relics, 
designed to examine the inarhs, and to augment the number of 


those instruments of superstition. XIV. The Congregation of 
Indulgences, designed to cxauiiue the case of those who have 
recourse to this method of quieting the conscience. XV. T e 


Congregation of Kites, which Sixtus V. appointed to regulate 
and invent the religious ceremonies that are to be observed in the 
worship of each new saint that is added to the Kalendar. 

These are die Congregations of cardinals, set apart for admi¬ 
nistering the spiritual affairs of the church; and they are un¬ 
doubtedly, in some respects, a cheek upon the pourer of die pon¬ 
tiff, enormous as it may be^ There are six more, which rel^ 
to the temporal government of the papal territoiieai Tn these 
Congregations, where the ,never present, all things are 

transacted which relate to Uie^i^tion orpubiic jdsitice in ci^ 
or criminal matters, the levying of taxes, the peraviding the cities 
and provinces with good governors, the relieving those who we 
unjustly oppressed by subonlinate magistrates, the coinage, the 
care of tlie rivers, aqueilucts, bridges, roads, churches, and public 
edifices. 


[«?] The court of Rome is very particularly and accurately 
described by Aymon (who bail been, before his conversion to die 
protestant religion, domestic chaplain to Innocent XI.) in a book 
entitled Tableau de la Cour de Rome, of whidi the first etlhion 
was publislied at die Hague, in 8vo, in the yew 1707, and the 
second in 1726.—See dso Relation de la Cour de Rome, et des 
Ceremonies qui s’y observent, which father Labat lias translated 
into French, from die Italian of Jerome Limadoro, and subjoined 
to his Voyages en Espagne et Italie, tom. viii. p. 105.—For an 
account of die Roman Coi^pugations, &c. see Bmtidi. Ascian. De 
Mtmtibus Pietatis Romanis, p. 610. as also Uunold. Plettenberg, 
Notitia Tribunal, et Congreg^ Cwnm Romwue. HildeMte, in Svo, 
1693. 
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CENT, has not a right, without all^iig the most 
xyt- weighty and evident reasons, to reverse what they 
P*’onounce to be just and expedient. This form 
j of ecclesiastical government is, doubtless, a check 
~ ^ ’ to the authority of the pope; and hence it is, that 
many things are transacted at Rome in a manner 
that is in direct opposition to the sentiments of its 
spiritual ruler. This may serve to show us, that 
those persons are little acquainted with the nature 
and limits of the papal hierarchy who pretend 
that all the iniquitous proceedings of tlie court of 
Rome, the calamities it has occasioned, the con¬ 
tentions, rebellions, and tumults it has excited, 
are to be entirely and wholly laid to the charge of 
the Roman pontiff [c]. 

DdMitM HI. The power of the Roman pontiff had ex- 
‘’ited debates even among those that are under the 
power of papal hierarchy; and the spiritual subjects of this 
uretonded head of the church are Aery far froiii 
Doing agreed vrith respect to the extent of his au¬ 
thority and jurisdiction. Hence it happens, that 
this authority and dominion are not the same in 
all places, having a larger itope in some provinces, 
ana being reduced witilu narrower bounds in 
others. If, indeed, we consider only the preten¬ 
sions of the pontiff, then we shall find that his 
power is unlimited and supreme; for there are no 
prerogatives that can flatter ambition, Avhicli he 
does not claim for himself and his court. He not 
only pretends, that the whole poAver and majesty 

fe] Hen(« arises that important distinction, frequently employ¬ 
ed by the French and other nations in their debates with the Ro¬ 
man pontiff; I mean, the distinction between the Pope of Itome 
and the Court of Romo. The latter is often loaded with the bit¬ 
terest reproaches and the heaviest accusations, while tlie former 
is spared, and in some measure excused- Nor is this distinction 
by any means groundless; since the cardinals and conjfregations, 
whose rights and privileges are held sacred, undertake ami execute 
many projects \tithout the knowlerlgw, ami wrmetimes against tlie 
wHI and consent, of c6e Raamt 
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of the church reside in his person, and are trans- cent. 
initted, in certain portions, from him to the in- 
ferior bishops, bat moreover asserts the absolute 
infallibility of all decisions and 'decrees that he 
pronounces from his lordly tribunal. These arro¬ 
gant pretensions are, however, opposed by many, 
and chiefly by tlie French nation, which expressly 
maintains, that every bishop receives immediately 
from Christ himself a portion of that spiritual 
power which is imparted to the church; that the 
collective sum, or whole of this power, is lodged 
in the collective body of its pastors, or, which 
is the same thing, in a general council, lanfuJIy 
assembled; and tliat the |>ontiflF, considisretl |»er- 
sonally, and .'is distinct from the church, is liable 
to error. This complicated and important con- 
trovei’sy may be easily brought within narroAver 
bounds, and maybe reduced to the following plain 
question: riz. Is the Roman pontilf, properly 
speaking, the lawgiver of the church, or is he no 
more than the guardian and depository of the 
laws enacted by Christ and the church ? There is 
no prospect of seeing this question decided, nor 
the debates terminated to which it has given rise; 
sirn^c the contending parties are not even agreed 
about the }»roper and lawful judge of this import¬ 
ant controversy [/]. Some great revolution can 
only eflect the dec.ision of this matter. 

IV. The church of Rome lost much of its an-‘niea«-i«B. 
dent splendor and majesty as soon as Luther, 

Rome. 

[/] The arguments employed by the creatures of the Roman 
pontiff in defence of his nnlimited authority may be seen in Itel- 
iarmine and other writers, of which an enormous collection has 
been made by Koccalwrti; and wbat is not a little cxtnumlinary, 
a French writer, named Petitdidier, appeared in defence of the 
pope’s pretensions, in a book published at Luxemburg, in tlie 
year 1724, Sur l'Authorit6 ct ITnfaUibitite des Papes. The 
sentiments of the Gallican church, and the arguments by wliicii 
it opposes the pretensions of Rome, rosy be seen in the writings 
of Riclier and Launoy. 
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CENT, and the other luminaries of tiie l^i^mation, had 
xvL oxliibited to the view of the European nations the 
*F^ RT ” tlhristian religion restored, at lesust to a eoninder* 
j able part of its native purity, and delivered from 
~ ^ many of tl»e superstitions under which it had 
lain so long disfigured. Among the most opu¬ 
lent states of Europe, several withdrew entirely 
from the jurisdiction of Rome; in others, certain 
provinces threw off the yoke of papal tyranny; 
and upon tlie whole, this defection produced a 
striking diminution both of the wealth and power 
of the lloman pontiffs. It must also be observed, 
that even the kings, princes, and sovereign states, 
who adhered to the religion of Rome, yet changed 
their sentiments with respect to the claims and 
pretensions of its bishop. If they were not per¬ 
suaded by the writings of the protestauts to re¬ 
nounce the superstitions of popery, yet they re¬ 
ceived most useful instruction from them in other 
matteiM of very groat inotmuit. They drew fn»m 
these writings important discoveries of the ground¬ 
less clainiN and unlawful usurpations of the Homan 
j)onliff8, and came, at length, to mwcoive, that, if 
the jurisdiction and authority of llome continued 
the same that it was before the rise of Luther, 
the rights of temporal princes, and the majesty t)r 
(iivil goveniment wojild, sooner or later, be ab- 
sorbed in the gulf of papal avarice and ambition. 
Hence it was, that most of tlie sovereign states of 
Europe, partly by secret and prudent measures, 
partly by public negotiations and remonstrances, 
set bounds to the during ambition of Rome, which 
aimed at nothing less than universal dominion 
both in ecclesiastical and civil affairs} nor did the 
Roman, pontiff think it cither safe or expedient to 
have recourse to tho ancient arms of the church, 
war and excommunicatiou, in order to repel these 
attiicks upon his authority. Even those veiy 
kingdoms, who acknowledged the Roman pontiff 
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as the lawgiver of the charch, and an inl^ible ci&m; 
guide, confino, nevertheless, his power of enaeting 
law^ within narrow limits. « 4 j,t i.* 

V. In this declining state of their affairs, it was 
natural for the humbled pontiff to look al^ut for^ ,ne. 
some method of repairing their losses; and, fora»od*em. 
this purpose, they exerted much more zeal and 
industry than had been sho^vn by their predeces- poniiiR to 
sons, in extending the limits of their spiritual 
dominion beyond Europe, and left no means un¬ 
employed of gaining prosel)rtes and adherents in 
the Indies, both among the pagan nations and the 
Christian sects. The Jesuits, as we have already Miswons. 
had occasion to observe, wore the first missionaries 
that were sent for this purpose into these distant 
parts of the world; but able men, selected out of 
the other monastic orders, were afterwards em¬ 
ployed in this arduous undertaking. If, however, 
we except the exploits of Francis Xavier, and his 
companions in India, China, and Japan, of which 
notice has been taken above, there were no great 
matters effected in this century; as, generally 
speaking, the persons who were set apart to exe¬ 
cute this grand project were not as yet endowed 
with that experience and dexterity that it neces¬ 
sarily required, and set about the work with more 
zeal than prudence and knowledge. 

The Portuguese had, in the preceding <5entury, 
opened a passage into the country of tins Abys- 
sinians, who professed the doctrine, and observed 
the religious rites, of the Monophysites; and 
this offered a favourable occasion of reducing 
this people under the papal yoke. Accordingly, 

John Bermudas was sent into Ethiopia for this 
purpose; and, that he might appear with a cer. 
tain degree of dignity, he was clothed with the 
title of Patriarch of the Abyssinians. The same 
important commission was afterwards given to 
Ignatius Loyola, and the companions <rf his la- 

VOL, IV, M 
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dsNt. boars f^]; apd, 4t their 8d|tiiig nat^ soreral 
5tvi. circumstances, and partictdarjji a'^^ar triUi a 
rfAKT i! neighbouritij^ ^nce, which the Abyssinian mon- 
-, y arch was desirous of terminating by the powerful 
~ ^ succours of the Portuguese, seemed to promise 
them a sueoaisful and happy ministry, jaut the 
event (Md not Answer this fond expcctotion; and, 
in som^ time, it appeared plainly, that the Abys* 
siniaas Stood too firm in the faith of their ancestors^ 
to be ^eu^ly engaged to abandon and forsake it ^ so 
that, ton^rds the conclusion of this century, the 
Jesuits had almmit lost all hopes of succeeding in 
theSp attempts, 

^ ^ "Itie or Ci^s, who were closely 

^ll^l^^oomieeted wi% the AbyssiniAns in their religious 
and m fhesr mitern^ forms of 
‘ heqime th> ^^bleGts 'of Bome’s am- 

’hh^oas ^eals! and, in the year 156^ Christopher 
, Bodeiic,' a Jesuii of note, was Sent, hy the ex¬ 
press order of pope Pius IV. to propagate the 
cause of popery among that people. This eccle¬ 
siastic, notwifhstrnidtng the rich presents and 
subtle aignments by which he attempted to 
change the sentiments, and shake the constancy 
of Gabriel [*]» who was at that time patriarch of 
Alexandria, returned to Eome with no other 
effect of his embassy than fair words, and a few 

Cs'31* >» certsunly by mistake that Dr. Mosheim men¬ 
tions Loyola as having made a voyage into Abyssinia. Jesuitt 
wore sent at different periods to that country, and with little 
success; but their founder was never there in person. 

[A] See Ludolfi Histor. ^thiopica et Comm.—(Jeddes, 
Church History of Ethiopia, p. ISO—Le Grand, Dissertation 
de la Conversion des Abyssins, nfaich is to be found in the 
second Toiome of the Voyage Historique d’Abyssinie du R. P. 
Jerome L(d>o, p. IS.—La Croze, Ilistoire du Christianisme en 
Etbiopie, livir. ii. p. 90. 

ft 3 Franc. Saebini Histor. Societat. Jesu, part IJ. lib. v. 
Ei^b. Ilunaud, Historia Patriarchar. Alezandrin. p. 611.—. 
Hist, de la Compagnte de Jesus, tom. iii. p. 814. 
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eompHmonts It is however tm^ that, to- cknt. 
waros the conoliision of this csentory, and during V 
the pontificate of Clement VIIL an embassy 
from another patriarch of Alexandria, whose name 
was also Gabriel, appeared at Home, and was 
considered as a subject of triumph fOid boasting 
by the creatures of the pope [/J. But the more 
candid and sensible, even among the Roman ca¬ 
tholics, looked upon this embassy, and not widiout 
reason, as a stratagem of the Jesuits to persuade 
the Abyssinians (who were so prone to follow the 
example of their brethren of AJmcaiidria) to join 
themselves to the communion of'Borne, ana to 
submit to the authority and jurisd^oii of its pon- 
tiffrm}. It is at least certain, that after this solemn 
embassy, we do not, find in the records of histmy 
the smallest token of a propensity in the Copts to 
emhi'acc the doctrine or discipline of Ronie. 

Many yeais before this {leriod, a considerable 
sect of the Armenians had been accustomed lo 
treat the Roman pontiff with particular marks of 

Ig;^ Thin imtrtarrh offered to eend one of liU Iiiiiliops to 
lli<> council of Trent, in order to get rid of the importunity of tbe'ie 
.Icsiiits; hut he n'fuscd positively the sending any of ln«) young 
students to he educeted Rinong their order, atui declared plainly, 
ttiat he owed no ohedience nor Nubmieaion to tlie hudiop of Itonie, 
who had no more dignity nor authoiity than any otlier hialio^,, 
e\t ept witliiii the hounds of his own diocese. See IliKtoin* des 
H>)igien\ de la Cornpagn. de Jesus, tom. ii. p. 8S^2. 

[/] The transactions of this emlmssy, adorned with an ample 
anil iKinipous preface, are subjoined to the sixth volume of tlm 
AiiiihI. Eccl. of Baronins, p. 707, eilit. Antwerji. 

fm] Uenaudot, in his Hist. Patiiarcli. Alexandrin. p. (HI, 

612. endeavours to maintain the crnlit and im[iortaiice of this 
embassy, of which Baronius has given such a pompous account. 

He is, however, much mistaken when he asserts, tliat fattier Si¬ 
mon, relying upon the fhllacioiut Usttiinony of (leoige Doiisn, was 
the only pel son that over conwdered this •■mbasHy as a stratagem ; 
siiiCK it is evident, that Thomas a Ji*su, in the sixth book iff his 
treatise De Conveniono omnium (lentimii piociiiamia, has con- 
•sidored it in the same light, as well a« si veral other writers. See 
(ieddes, Chuiih History of Etliiopia, p. 231, 8,32. 

,V ‘J 
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CSNT. veneration and ree^ct, without departing, hoW- 
ever, from the religious doctrine, discipline, or 
worship of their ancestors. Of this a ferther ac- 
^ count shall he ^ven in the History of the Eastern 
Churches j it may, nevertheless, be proper to 
observe here, that the attachment of this sect to 
the bishop of Romo was greatly increased, and the 
votaries of the pontiff considerably multiplied, by 
the zeal of Zcrapion, an opulent man, who was 
entirely devoted to the court of Rome, and who, 
•by engaging himself to discharge the debts under 
which tlie Armenians groaned, obtained, in the 
year 1^598, the title and dignity of Patriarch, 
though there were already two patriarchs at tlie 
head of the Armenian church. He did not, how¬ 
ever, enjoy this dignity long; for soon after his 
promotion, he was sent into exile by the Pereian 
monarch, at the desire of those Armenians, wdio 
adhered to the ecclesiastical discipline of their an¬ 
cestors ; and thus the boasting and exultation of 
tl»e Romans subsided all of a sudden, and their 
hopes vanished [«]. 

N»rtori«iu vil. The ambitious views of the Roman pon- 

3i'«ni" tiff" sowed the pestilential seeds of animosity and 
discord among all the eastern churches; and the 
Nestorian Christians, who are also known by the 
denomination of Chaldeans, felt early the effects 
of their imperious councils. In the year 15.71, 
a wann dlsputt* arose among that people about 
the creation of a now patriarch, Simeon Barnui- 
mas being proposed by one party, and Sulaka 
earnestly desired by the other. The latter, to 
support his pretensions the more effectually, re¬ 
paired to Rome, and was consecrated patriarch, in 
the year 1553, by Pope Julius III. whose juris- 
diction he had acknowledged, and to whose com¬ 
mands he had promised unlimited submission 
and obedience. Julius gave tiie naitie John to 

fw] Sep Nouvpmix Memoireii des MWfliw de la {'ompagnie 
de JeauD dan* W Levant, twn. ni. p. 13t, 13S. 
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f he new Chaldean patriarch, and, upon his return 
to hit* own county, sent with him several per¬ 
sons, skilled in the Syriac language, to assist him 
ill establishing and extending the papal empire 
among the Nestorians. From this time that un¬ 
happy people were divided into two factions, and 
were often involved in the greatest dangers and 
difficulties by the jarring sentiments and perpetual 
ijuarrels of their patriarchs [o]. 

The Nestorians, or, as they are most commonly 
called, the Christians of St. Thomas, who inha¬ 
bited the maritime coasts of India, suffered much 
fiom the methods employed by the Portuguese to 
engage them to embrai'c the doctiine atid disci¬ 
pline of the chiu’ch of Rome, and to abandon the 
religion of their anccstois, which was much more 
simple, and iiffinitely less absurd [/>]. The 
linibhing stroke was put to the violence and bru¬ 
tality of these attempts by Don Alexis de Mene- 
/e-., bishop of (Joa, who, about the conclusion of 
tins <*eiitnry, calling the JesuitH to his assistance, 
obliged this unhappy and reluctant |»eoplo to em¬ 
brace the religion of Rome, and to acknowledge 
the pope’s supreme jurisdiction; against both of 
wliieh acts thev hud always expressed the utmost 
abhorrence. These vUdent counsels and am^^t 
prow'edings of Menezes, and his associates, were 
condemned bysuch of the Roman ealhohctfi as were 
most remarkable for their equity and wisdom \_q]. 

[<>3 3<m. Sim. Asseraanni Bibliotheca Onontal. Clcnwiitino- 
Vaticana, tom. in part II p. 1(54 —bue the History of the 
Eaatem Church, in die toUoning chapter of this history. 

CF* C/0 account of the dor trines and worship of 

these, and the other eastern Cbtiatiana, see Ute following rliap- 
ter .—As also two learned books of Monsieur La Oore, the on* 
entitled, Histoira du Christianunue des ludes, and the other, 
Hwtoire du Chnatianwnie en Ethiope 
[[9'3 See La Crore, Histone du Chnstiaiiisme aux Indes, Iiit. 

11 . p. 88. in wbith there is an ample aciouut of the C’hns- 
tians of St. Thomas, and of the miiith methods employed by 
Menezes to gam them over to the rhurch of Uomc. 
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CENT. VIII. The greatest ])art of the first legates and 
missionaries of the court of Rome treated with 
niudi severity and injustice the Chri^ians whom 
tl‘cy were desirous of gaining over to their com¬ 
munion. For they did T»ot only require that these 
Clmstians should renounce the particular opinions 
that separated them from the Greek ana Latin 
churdies, and that they should atknowledge the 
■ Roman pontiff as Christ’s sole vicegerent upon 
earth : their demands went still farther j they op¬ 
posed many of the opinions of this people, sonic 
of which were at least worthy of toleration, and 
others highly agreeable to the dictates both of 
reason and scripture; they insisted upon the sup¬ 
pression and auolitiou of several customs, rites, 
and institutions, which had been handed down to 
them from their ancestors, and which were per¬ 
fectly innocent in tludr nature and tendeiu'y *, in 
a word, they would be satisfied with nothing less 
than an entire and minute conformity ol the ndi- 
gious rites and opinions of this people with tlic 
doctrine and worship of the church of Rome. 
The papal court, however, rendered wise by ex- 
pcrience, perceived at length that this manner of 
pro(!ceding was highly imprudent, and every way 
improper to extend tlie limits of the jiapnl empire 
in the east. It was therefore detennined to treat 
with more artifice and moderation a matter of 
such moment and importance, and the mission¬ 
aries were, consequently, ordered to change the 
plan of their operations, and confine their views to 
the two following points: to wit^ tlie subjection of 
these Christians to the jurisdiction of the Roman 
pontiff^ and their renouncing, or at least profess- 
hig to renounce, the opinions that had Iwen con¬ 
demned in the general councils of the chur<*h. In 
all other matters, the Roman envoys were com¬ 
manded U» usti a }>erteet toleration, and to let 
Uiese pco]ile remain unmolested in following the 
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Kcntirneiits, and observing the institutions, tliey cent. 
l»ad derived from their ancestors. To give the 
greater credit and plausibility to this new method 
of conversion, certain learned doctors of the church 
endeavoured to demonstrate, that the religious 
tenets of Rome, when explained according to the 
simplicity of truth, and not by the subtilties and 
definitions of the schools, differed very little from 
the opinions received in the Greek and the other 
eastern churches. But this densonstration was 
very far from being satisfactory, and it discovered 
loss of an ingenuous spirit than a disposition to 
gain proselytes by all sorts of means, and at all 
ovente. Be that as it may, the cause of Romo re- 
I'eived much more advantage from this plan of 
moderation thari it had derived from the severity 
of its former cournnls j though much less than the 
authors of this reconciling plan fondly expected. 

IX. While the Roman pontiffs were using their The inlfr- 
iitmost effoi*ts to extend their dominion abroad, ""'‘■‘'"'JS''' 
they did not neglect the means that were proper uif cimreh 
to htrengthen and maintain it at home. On 
contrary, from the dawn of the Reformation, they eo^din ». 
began to retlouble their diligence in defending"®"* *•»*• 
tlie internal form and <‘onstitution of the church 
of Rome against the dexterity and force of its ad- 
versaiies. They could no more have recourse to 
the expedient of cnisades, by which they had so 
often diminished the power and influence of their 
enemies. The revolutions that had happened in 
the affairs of Rcnne, and in the state of Europe, 
rendered any such method of subduing heretic* 
visionary and impracticable. Other methods 
were, therefore, to bo found out, and all the re¬ 
sources of prudence were to be exhausted in sup¬ 
port of a declining church. Hence the laws and 
• procedures of the Inquisition were revised and cor- 
rected in those countries where that formidable 
court is permitted to exert its dreadful imwer. 
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ce»T. Colleges, and ac^oote of learning w^TOiKrected in 
3tvi. various places in which the stndlouii youth were 
trained up, perpetual exercise, in the art of 
v, ^ -^ 7 disputing, that thus they might wield, wife more 
dexterity and success, the arms of controversy 
against fet^ enemies of Rome. TTie circulation of 
such books as were supposed to have a pernicious 
tendency, was either entirely prevented, or at 
least much obstructed, by certain lists, or indexes, 
composed by men of learning and sE^city, and 
pubUjfeed by authority, in which these hooks 
•were marked with a note of infamy, and their pe¬ 
rusal prohibited, though wife certain restrictions. 
The pursuit of knowledge was earnestly recom¬ 
mended to the clergy, and honourable marks of 
distinction, as well as ample rewards, were be¬ 
stowed on those who made the most remarkable 
progress In fee cultivation of letters. And, to 
enlace no farther on this head, the youth, in ge¬ 
neral, were mom carefully instructed in the prin¬ 
ciples and precepts of their religion than they 
had fonnerly been. Thus it happens, tliat signal 
advantages arc frequently derived from what are 
looked upon as the greatest evils, and much wis¬ 
dom and improvement are daily acquired in the 
school of opposition and adversity. It is more 
than probable, that the church of Rome would 
never have been enriched with the acquisitions 
we have now been mentioning, had it continued 
in that state of uninterrupted ease and undisputed 
authority that nourish a spirit of indolence and 
luxury $ and bad not the pretended heretics at¬ 
tacked its territories, trampled upon its jurisdic¬ 
tion, and eclipsed a great part of its andent ma¬ 
jesty and splendour. 

i^tiu* X. The monastic oiriers and relidous societies 
have been always considered by the Rmnan pontiffs 
Cm ordar as the principal support of their authority and do- 
minion. U is chiefly by them that they i-ule the 
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chureb, mainttun thoir influence on the min^ of ce>it. 
the people, and aof^ent the number of their vo- ^ 
taries. And, ind^d, various causes contribute ,/ 

to render Uie connexion between^the ponlaff and 
these religious communities much more intimate, 
than that which subsiste between him and the other 
clergy, of whatever rank or order we may suppose 
them to be. It was therefore judged nece^ary, 
when the success of Luther, and the progress of 
the Reformation, had effaced such a considerable 
part of the majesty of Rome, to found some new 
religious fraternity, that should, in a particular 
manner, be devoted to the interests of the Ronmn 
pontiff, and the very express end of whose institu¬ 
tion should be to renew the vigour of a declining 
hierarchy, to heal the deep wound it had received, 
to j»reserve those parts of tlie papal dominions 
tliat remained yet entire, and to augment them by 
new accessions. This was so much the more neces¬ 
sary, as the two famous Mendicant societies [r], 
by whoso ministry the popes had (jhiefly governed 
during many ages, and that witl) the greatest su<j- 
cess and glory, had now lost, on several accounts, 
a considerable pai-t of their influence and authority, 
and were thereby Icss capable of serving the 
cbuicli with efficacy and vigour than they had 
formerly been. What the pontiff sought for, in 
this declining state of his affairs, was found in that 
famous and most powerful society, which, deriving 
its title from the name of Jesus, were <'oiumonly 
called Jesuits, while they were styled by their 
enemies Lwolitcs, and sometimes Inighists 
from th<‘ Spanish name of their founder [<J. 

[r} Tliese two ordora were the Franciscans and tlM* 
Dominicans. 

It,g” [*j The Spanish name of t)ie founder of the order of 
Ilesuits was Don Inigo de (Juipuscoa. 

[r] The writers who have given die most particular and cir- 
«iimstantial accounts of the order of the Jesuits are enumerated 
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CENT. Tliis founder I^aJlus Spanjah 

• xVj. knight, iWte«descd4^*‘» be<5aine 

*^kiT Hiipardlel^i^atic} a fimatlc, indeed, ci,% lertile 
and enterprisong genius t®!, wb6, i^Rt^ Jiving 
^ paifised ihrou^ yariouB scenes , of life, cwne 4o 
Home, and, being there directed by tbe prudent 
counsels of persons much wiser than himself, was 
rendered enable of instituting such an order as 
the stafe of the church at tlmt time essentially 
required [♦c]. 

T)i«nniuro XI. The Jcsuits hold a middle rank between 
«I.d'inrtit”fhe monks and the secular clerks, and with respect 
ii.m ..t tiie to the nature of their institute, approach nearer 
Jesuits, regular canons than to any other order. 

For though they resemble the monks in this, that 

by Cbmtopli. Aug. SaUg. in hia Ilcitoria Augubt. Confcasioiiib, 
tom. ii. ft. 73. 

[w] Many Jeauits liavo written Uic life of this pxtraordinmy 
mail; but tiiu greateat part of these Itiugraphen neero niuio intent 
upon advancing the giocy of tlicir founder than solicitous about 
ihn Inith and fidelity of their leladons; and heiico the inostcoia- 
inoii events, and the must trivial actions that coiicoin Ignatius, 
sue converted into prodigies and miracles. The histoiyut this 
enlei'prising fanatic has licen composed with oijual tnith and in¬ 
genuity, thoiit'h seasoned witli a very large portion of nit and 
pleasantry, by u I'reiu'h writer, who calls himself Hercules llasiel 
de Solve*. This work, which is divided into two tohimes, is 
entitled llistoire de fadinirahle Don Inigo de (Juipiiscoa, Cheva¬ 
lier lie la ^’^ierg^■, ct Foudateui de la Monarchic des Inighistes, 
and it has passed already tlnimgh two editions at the Hague. 

M Not only the rroteslants, hut also a great number of the 
more learned and judieioiis Human Catholics, hare unanimously 
ilenied, that Ignatius Loyola had either learning sufficient to com¬ 
pose the writings of which he is said to bo the author, or genius 
enough to form the society of whicli lie is considered as the loun- 
der. They maintain, on the contrary, that he was no more than 
n flexible instrument in tlie liaiids of able and ingenious men, who 
made use of Ins fortitude and fanatirism to answer tlieir purposes; 
and that persons much more learned Uinti he were employed to 
I om]Hise'the writings which liear his name. See (leddcs, Mis- 
• ellaneoiis Tracts, \ol. in. p. 435).——The greatest pait of Ids 

S". * riiU IS a liiyiud nnmc; ilic teal autbor sna 3Uun.i(ur Ls Vitr, 
nil ingiuiuua IsHikM-lIsr, wliu livci) furmcriy at tie: lliiguc. 
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they Jive se^iaPate from the multitude, wd are CB»Tk 
bound by certain reliy^tiOA vows, yet ^<!y 
exempt from stated hours of Worship, and other 
numei^Ot^ and burthetisome services mat lie h&my\0ymj 
upon the Monastic orders, that they may h«ve ^ 
more time to employ in the education of yontb, in 
directing the consciences of the frithful, in edify¬ 
ing the church by their pious and learned prodttc- 
lions, and in transacting other niattens that relate 
to the prosperity of the papal hieraichy. Their 
whole order is divided into three classes. The first 
compreliends the professed members, who live in 
what are called the professed houses; the second 
contains the scholars, who instruct the youth in the 
colleg('B; anil to the third belong the novices, who 
live in the houses of probation [,c]. The professed 
inembens, besides the three ordinaryvowB ofpoverty, 
chastity, and obedience, that are common to all 
t he Monastic tribes, are obliged to take a fourth, by 
which they solemnly bind themselves to go, with¬ 
out deliberation or delay, wberever the pope shall 
think tit to send them; they are also a kind of Men- 
dicants, being without any fixed subsistence, aixl 
living upon the liberality df pious and well dis- 
posed i>eople. The other Jesuits, and more particu- 


works nro Rupposod to have proeeoded from the pen of lii« 8C<-re- 
taiy John do I’alaiit'o; see La Croze, tlistdtre du ('hri.-<tianiHino 
en Ethiupc, p. 271. The nenedictiiies adirin, that Jiis book 
of Spiritnal Exercises is copied from the work of a Siiaiiish Reno- 
<lictine monk whose niuno was Cisneros (see La V'ie <ln M. de la 
Croze par Jordan) and the constitutions of tlic sociefy were pro- 
babiy the work of Lainez and Salmeron, two leame<l men who 
were among its first members. See Ilistoire <les lieligieux de la 
(sumpagnie de Jesus, tom. i. p. lid. 

[.iQ Other writers add a fourth class, consisting of the spi¬ 
ritual and femijoral co-adjutors, wlwi assist the profirseed menibei'n, 
an<l perform the same functions, without Iwitig bound by any more 
than the three simjtle rows; ihougli, after a long anti approvetl ex- 
ertrisB of their employment, the spitilim! eo-adjutom are admitted 
to the fourth vow, and fliu* become professed members. 
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.-tipMT. larly the 8ch«?|Ar8, are poasi^d of setenacs, 
and are ohlii|^e4» 'in oa«e <« JU^gent necesaily, to 
»^«tT contiibiito to toe of the'j^rofesaejj isoein- 

bom. , woo are tow* in niiini»^<c<ni^ 

8iderii^^toe.,ip(lItoodes that hdong to,toe other 
claoi^lto; geoerailyepeahing, men of^iradenee 
an^l^ml^* 4^iy skilled in the eyGGidrB ef the 
w^ml^li^aterous in traxuteotihg oB kinds of 
baim^ froin tong ewerira^, added to their na¬ 
tural jpiicieti'ation and sagacity; in a ^rd, they 
are toe ihnie and perfect Jesuits. «. The rest have, 
indeed, the title, but are rather toe companions 
and aeeistants of toe Jesuits than real uiembem of 
that mysterious order; and it is only in a very 
vague and gehei^ sense that the denomination of 
Jesuits emi be applied to them. But, what is still 
more remarkable, the secrets of the society are not 
revealed even to all the professed members. It is 
only a small number of this class, whom old age 
has enriched with thorough experience, and long 
trial declared worthy of such an impoilant trust, 
that are instructed in the mysteries of the order. 
Tho real of XI I. Tile cliurch and court of Rome, since tlie 
for tto in-' remarkable period xvfien so many kingdoms and 
twmt, of provinces withdrew from their jurisdiction, have 
jSinUfl!*"*" derived more influence and support from the 
labours of this single order than from all their 
other emissmiesi and ministers, and all the various 
exertions of their power and opulence. It was 
this famous company, which, spreading itself with 
an astonishing rapidity throughout the greatest 
part of the habitable world, confirmed the waver¬ 
ing nations iu the faith of Rome, restrained the 
progre^ of the rising sects, gained over a prodi¬ 
gious number of pagans in the most barbarous and 
remote parts of the globe to the profession of 
popety, and attacked the pretended heretics of all 
deiiominaiions; appearing almost alone in the 
field of controversy, sustaining mth fortitude and 
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resolatioQ the whole biirUien of this rel^^s^csm*. 
war, and sarpas^dI^ by far the ohampioos 
tiquity, both in tiie subtil^ of thar reascMQiii^ t> 
and die doqueaoe of th<^ discourses;' 
this ail; for, by the affected soiftness and 
ing spirit that reigns in their cotarersath^ ‘ 
manners, by their consummate skill andproilieiii^ • 
in civil transactions, by their aoqutuntnnoe 
the arts and sciences, and a variety of ot^ea'iqpi^. 
lities and acconipiishments, they inrinnat^ 
selves into the peculiar favour and protMon nf 
statesmen, persens of the first diirihietion, and 
even of crowned heads. Nor did riay thing con¬ 
tribute more to give thmi thnt ft»»ltideDoy they 
have universally acquired, than the cunning and 
dexterity with which tliey relaxed and modified 
tlieir system of morality, accommodalh^ it art¬ 
fully to the propensities of mankind, and depriving 
it, on certain occasions, of that severity that ren¬ 
dered it burthensome to the sensual and volup¬ 
tuous. lly this they supplanted, in the palaces of 
the great, and in the courts of princes, the Domi¬ 
nicans and other rigid doctors, who bad fiirmerly 
lield there the tribunal of confession and the di¬ 
rection of consciences, and engrossed to themselves 
an exclusive and iiTCsistible influence in tboqe re¬ 
treats of royal grandeur, from whence issue the 
counsels that govern mankind fy]. An order of 
this nature could not but be highly adapted to 
}»rojnote the interests of the court of Rome; and 
this, indeed, was its great end, and the lead¬ 
ing pui*posc which it never lost sight of; emplty- 

Before tlie order of Jesuits was insthuted, tiie Doini- 
niejiis alone directed die consciences of all the European 
kings and princes. And it was by the Jesuits that die Do¬ 
minicans were ileprired of a privil^ so precious to muitlud 
ambition. 8ee Peyrat, Antiquit^s de k Chapelie de Fntnce, 
lirt. i. p, 322. 
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CENT, ing every where its wtaiost vi^kace and art to 
tiuthority of the Roman jpontiffe, and 
Mitt I. contempt of which they 

o>tiBt have been naturally apprehensive, in conse- 
qaeoce a revolution that opened t^ eyes oi 
a grealpcwt of mankind. 

these nircumstances placed the orda* of 
in a eonspicuous point of light. Their 
tiw innuehce, and their zeal for the 
.pSjip^%a4, a very advantageous retrospect u^n 
Jiheqiplli'es, as it swelled the sources of their opu* 
lencsv. procured to their society an unconi' ' 
m^ and indeed an excessive degree of veneni- 
tidn and respect.' But it is also true, that these 
signal honoum and advant^es exposed tliem, at 
the same time, to the envy of other religious or¬ 
ders ^ thattheif enemies multiplied from'day to 
dayi and that they were often involved in tlu' 
gToaiest perplexities and perils. Monks, courtiers, 
<»vij magistrates, publicschools, united theireffoils 
to crush this rising fabric of ambition and jiulioy; 
and a prodigious number of books were pub- 
lisbed to prove, that nothing could be more de¬ 
trimental to the interests of religion, and the 
well-being of society, than the institution of the 
Jesuits. In France, Poland, and other countries, 
they were declared public enemies of llicir roun- 
tiy, traitors and parricides, and were cvenbanisheil 
with Ignominy r~3. Rut the prudence, or ralber 
the cunning and artifice, of the discijiles of Loyola, 
calmed this storm of opjiosition, and, by gentle 
and imperceptible methods, r<>store<l the credit 
and authority of their order, delivered it from the 
perils with which it had been tliroutened, and even 

^*3 Sw the Hiutotw des Religiriix ttt* k CoinpRscnie de Jpmw, 
tom. iiU fnmdni-—Buuky, Hint. Acadinn. Paris, tom. \i. j). 

—fits, otpasMm—As well «» almost all tlu* wiiteis wlio Imve 
(iiveB art^ots of the (dxteenth century. 
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put it in a state of defence a^nst tiie future at- cent. 
tempts of its adversaries [a], 

Xin. T^e pontiffs of this century that 
ruled the chur^ after' the decease of Alexan- w .-i i i -* 
der yi. were Fhw III. Julius II. [$] Leo 

poRti& 

(9* eharMtW and spJont of tb« Janiits were a^!ii» 

ably deecribed, and thdr transactions and fate loretotd, viUi . 

HagaoUy almost so eady as die year ISSl, in a smuott 

preached in Chiwt Cbwdbi Dublin, by Dr. Georf^ Brown, hidi^ 
of that see: a copy of wMeh was given to Sir James Ware, and 
may be found in dm Haiieian Miabtllany (voL r. p. 56S). The 
remarkid>le pissi^ relates to the Jesuits is as follows t “ But 
there are a new watemity of late tprupg up. who iwll dwnmelves 
Jesuits, which will deeeira many, who ala much after the .^miiea* 
and Pharisees’ manner. Amongst dm Jews they slwH strive to 
abolish the truth, and shall come veiy near to do it. For tiiose 
sorts will turn themselves into several forms j with the heathens 
a liembeniht, with the Atheists an Atheist, with the Jews a Jew, 
with the Reformers a Reformade, purposely to know your inten¬ 
tions, your minds, your hearts, and your indiiuitkms, and thereby 
bring you at last to be like the fool that said in his heart, lliere 
was no God. Tliese shall spread over the whole world, shall be 
admitted into the councils of princes, and they never the wiser; 
charming of them, yea, making your prinees reveal dieir hearts 
and the secrets therein, and yet they not perceive it; which w ill 
happen from falling from the law of God, by neglwt of fulfilling 
the law of God, and by winking at their sins; yet in the end, 

CJod, to justify his law, shall suddenly cut off this society, even 
by the hands of tliose who have most succoured them, and made 
use of them; so that, at the end, they shall become odious to all 
nations, llicy shall be worse than Jews, Jiaving no resting-place 
upon earth, and dien shall a Jew have more favour than a Je¬ 
suit."—This singular passage. I had almost said prediction, seems 
to be accomplished in part» by the present suppression of die 
Jesuits in France, (I write Aia note in the year 1762); and by 
the universal indignation which the perfidious stratagems, ini¬ 
quitous avarice, and ambitious views of that society, have excitssl 
among all the orders of the French nation, from the throne to 
die cottage. 

[£] It was from a foolish ambition of resembling Cmsar 
(a very singular model for a Christian pontiff), that this pope, 
whose name was Rovere, assumed the denomination of Jidtus 11. 

It maybe indeed said, that Cmsar was sovereign pondff (pontifex 
maxtuius), and that the pope of Rome enjoyed die same dignity, 
though with some change in the tide. 
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Adrian VI. whose character? and transaction# 
have been alroady taken notice ; Qem^t VII. 
house of Medicis; Paul IIL cti the illus- 
^ trious family of Famese [c]} Julius HI. fdG 
~'' whose name was John Maria Giocci j Mar- 
cellus IL Paul IV. [e], whose nkne, before 


fc] The sentiment* and character of IVul III. have given rise 
to much debate, even in our time, especially between the late 
Cardinal Quirini, and Keisling, Sehelharn, and some other wri¬ 
ters. llie cardinal has used bis utmost efforts to defend the 
probity and merit of this pontiff t while the two learned men 
above-mentioned represent him as a perfidious politician, whose 
predominant qualities were dissimulation and naud. Seo Qiii- 
rinus, De Gestis Pauli III. Famessi. Brixise, 1745, in 4to. 
CIT Among the res gestm of Paul III. were two bastards, whose 
offspring, Famese and Sfinrsa, were made cardinals in their in¬ 
fancy. See Keislingii Epist. de GCstis Pauli HI. Schelhorn. 
Amienltates Hist. Eccles. et Liter. Bnt the licentious exploits 
of this pope do not end here. He waft reproaclied, in a book 
published before his death under the name of Ochino, u'ith having 
poisoned bis yiother and his nephew, with haring rorished a 
young virgin at Ancona, whh an incestuous and adulterous com¬ 
merce with his daughter Constantia, wlio died of poison admini¬ 
stered by the pope, to prevent any iiitermption in his odious 
amoitra. It is said in the same book, that being caught in lied 
with his niece Laura Famese, who was the wife of Nic. Queicei, 
be received from this incensed husband a stab of a daggi-r, of 
wUeh be bore the mmks to his death. 8ce Sleiilan, Comment, 
de Statu Uelig. et Republicm, Carolo Quinta Ctesare, lib. xxi. 
p. 667. edit. Argentor. 

This was the worthy pontilG^ who was scarcely seated 
in the papal rdiair, when he bestowed .the cardinal’s hat on the 
keeper of bis monkeys, a boy dmMJp fWn among die lowest of 
the populace, and who was also the iofiinioiis ohjeet of his iin- 
nati^ pleasures. Bee Thuan. lib. ri. & xv.—HofHng, Hist. 
Bod. tom. V. ^ 57S.-.-and more e^iecially Sleidan, Histor. lib. 
xxi. folio, ro. 609—When Julius was reproached by die cardi¬ 
nals for inWoducing such an unworthy member into die sacred 
college! a person who bad nrither learning, nor virtue, nor merit 
of any kind, he immtdendy replied by asking them, ‘‘ Wliat vir¬ 
tue or merit they found in him, that could induce diem to 
place him Julius) in the papal chair?” 

_ [ej Nothing could exceed tlie arrogance and amlii- 
lion of this violent and impetuous pontiff, ns appears from his 
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his elel^on to the pontificate, was John cent. 
Caraffii j Pius IV. who was anahitioas rf being 
looked upon as a branch of the house of Bledids, 
and who had been known, before bis promoti<hi, 
bjr the name of John Ang^ de Medids j Rns V. 
a Dominican, called MiOhael Ghisleri, a man of 
an austere and melancholy turn of mind, by whidh, 
and other similar qualities, he obtained a place in 
the kalendar; Gr^ory XIIT. who was kmowti pre¬ 
viously by the name of Hugo Biioncompapo [/j j 
Sixtus V. otherwise nam^ Felix Peretti di Mon- 
talto, who, in pride, mapiificence, intrepidity, and 
strength of mind, and in other great rirtues and 
vices, surpassed by far all his predecessors j Ur¬ 
ban VIII. Gregory XIV. Innocent IX. the 
iiess of whoso reigns prevented them from acquir¬ 
ing reputation, or falliim into reproach. 

Among thcbo pontifw there were better and 
worse [^j; but they were all men of exemplary 

tioatment of Queen EKziJietli. S«>e Bumet'a Histoiy of tlie 
Upfoimatioii.—It was be who, by a bull, pretended to raise Ire¬ 
land to the privilege and quality of an indepeRdont kingdom; 
and it was he also whn first instituted die index of prol^ited 
books, mentioned above, sect. IX. 

C /*] See Jo. Petr. Mofiei Annates Gregorii Xlll. Rmn. 1743, 
in 4t«. 

[9] I’ius V. and Sixnis V. made a mu«di greater figure in 
the annals of fame than the other pontiffii here mendon^; the 
former on acrutint of hie execnive severity agninit herctira, end 
the famous bull In Cmna Domini, which is read publii^ at 
Home ei^ry year on U«e Festival of the Holy Sacrament; and 
the latter, in consequence of many services rendered to die 
rburob, and numberless attempts, carried on with spirit, ford- 
tude, generosity, sad perseverance, to promote its glory, and 
maintain its authority—Several modem writera employed their 
pens in describing die life and notions c^Pius V. so soon as diey 
saw him canolus^, in the year 1713, by Clement XI. Of bis 
bull, entitled. In Cana Demini, and die tumults it occMoned, 
there is mi ample account in Giannone's Histoire Civile de 
Naples, tom iv. p. 24H. ITie life of Sixtus V. has been written 
by Gregmy Led, and uanslated into several languages; it is 

VOL. IV. N 
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CEKT. charactere, wlieu compared with tilie greatest part 
of those who governed the cHurdh before the Re- 
formation, l^e number of adviersari^, Iwtli 
foreign and domestic, that arose to set limits to 
the despotism of Home, and to call in ^estfob the 
authority and Jurisdiction of its pontiff, rendered 
the college of cardinals and the Roman nobility 
mOre cautious and ciroumsjieotin the choice of a 
spiritual ruler j nor did they almost dare, in these 
critical circumstances of opposition and danger, 
to entrust such an important dignity to on eccle¬ 
siastic, whose barefaced licentiousness, frontless 
arrogance, or inconsiderate youth, might render 
him peculiarly obnoxious to reproach, and furnisli 
thereby new matter of censure to their adversa¬ 
ries. It is also worthy of observation, that from 
this period of opposition, occasioned by the mini¬ 
stry of the reformers, the Roman pontiffs ha\<‘ 
never pretended to such an exclusive authority as 
they had formerly usurped; nor could they, in¬ 
deed, make good suc‘h pretensions, were they so 
extravagant as to avow them. They ( laiin, there¬ 
fore, no longer a power of deciding, by their single 
authority, matters of the highest moment and 
importance; but, for the most part, pronounce 
according to the sentiments that prevail in tiie 
college of cardinals, and in the different congre¬ 
gations, wWch are entrusted with their respoeth e 
parts in the government of the church. Nor do 
they any more venture to foment divisions in so¬ 
vereign states, to arm subjects against their rulers, 
or to level the thunder of their excommunications 
at the heads of princes. All such proceedings, 
which were formeriy so frequent at the court of 
Rome, have been prudently suspended since the 


howomr a very indifferent work, end Uie relatimis u lonteine 
ere, in luwny (ileres, iimrcurete and unfatthlid. 
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^fadnal decKne of that imoratice and ini^MeraU* cent. 
tion that prescribed a blind obedience to the jpcn- ^y*- 
tiff, and the new degree of power and authdlity *^rt " 
that inonarcbs and other civil rulers have gdned 
by the revolutions that have shaken the papal 
throne. 

XIV. That part of the body of the clergy, that iii# -rtte 
i« more peculiarly devoted to the Roman pontiffs, 
seemed to have undergone no visible change da¬ 
ring this century. As to the bishops, it is cer¬ 
tain that they made sevc^ral zealous attempts, afid 
some even in the council of Trent, for the reco¬ 
very of the ancient rights and privileges, of which 
they had l>eeu forcibly deprived by the popes. 

They w’ere even persuaded that the }K>pe might 
be lawfully obliged^ to acknowledge tlmt tluj 
episcopal dignity was of divine original, and that 
the bishops received their authority immediately 
from Christ himself [/<]• Hut all these attempts 
wi're siiccessfiiliy oppo.sed by the artifice and dex¬ 
terity of the court t>f Rome, which iieA-er ceu8(*8 
to propagate and enfcree this ilcspotic maxim: 

“ That the bishops arc no more than the legat's 
or ministers of Christ’s vienr; and that tlie au- 
Ihoi'ify they exor<'i-e is entirely derived from 
the nmnifle<‘nee and favour of the apostolic see,” 
a maxim, however, that several bishops, and more 
esptvinlly those of France, treat with little respect. 

Sinne advantages, liowevcH’, and those not iriexm- 
sidenible, were (d>taincd for tin* clergy at the ex¬ 
pense of the [mntids; for those reservations,, pro¬ 
visions, exemptions, and expectatives (as they are 
termed by the Roman lawyers), which before the 
Reformation had excited such heavy and hitter 
complaints throughout all Europe, and exhibited 
the clearest proofs of papal avarice, and tyranny, 

M'Ci-e now almost totally suppressed. 

[A] Sk* I’hoIo .Srtr]»i\ Hwtory of the Council of Trent. 
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XV. Among the subjects of SelUieiulion in the 
council of Trent* the reformation ofi^e lives and 
mannere of the dei^y, and the Suppression of the 
scandalous vices that had too long- reigned in 
that order, were not foigot; nay, several vise 
and prudent laws were enacted with a view to that 
important object. But those who ha<t the cause 
of virtue at heart complained (and the reason of 
these complaints still subsists) that these laws were 
no more tnan feeble precepts, without any aveng¬ 
ing arm to maintain their authority; and that 
they were transgressed, with impunity, by the 
clergy of aJl ranks, and particularly by those who 
filled the highest stations and dignities of tlie 
church. In reality, if wo cast our eyes upon the 
Bomish clci^, even in the jiresent time, these 
complaints will appear as well founded now as 
they were in the sixteenth century. In Gf'rmany, 
as is notorious to daily observation, the bishops 
if we oxci'pt their habit, tlieir titU', and a few ce- 
reiiionics that distinguish them, have nothing in 
their manner of living that is, iu the least, 
adapted to jwint out the nature of their sacred 
office. In (ftber countries, a great part of the 
episcopal order, unmolested by the remonstrances 
or reproofs of the Rmnan pontiff, pass their days 
amidst the pleasures and mbals of courts, and 
appear rather the slaves of temporal princes, than 
tlie servants of Him whose kingdom is not of this 
world. They court glory; they aspire after 
riches, while very few employ their time and la¬ 
bours in edifying Iheii’ jieople, or in promoting 
among them the vital spirit of practim religion 
and substantial virtue. Nay, what is still more 
deplorable, those bishops, who, sensible of the 
sanctity of their character and the duties of their 
office, distinguish themselves by their zeal in the 
cause of virtue and good morals, are frequently 
exposed to tho malicious efforts of envy, often 
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loaded with ffdee acmations, and involved tn per* cent. 
plexities of various kinds. It may, indeed, 
partly owing to the examples they have received, 
and still too often receive, from the beads of the 
church, that so mmiy of the bishops live dissolved 
in the arms of ioxmy, or toiling in the service of 
ambition. Many of tlmm, perhaps, would have 
been more attentive to their vocation, and mon» 
exemplary in their manners, had they not been 
corrupted by the models exhibited to them by 
the bishops of Rome, and had constantly before 
their eyes a splendid succession of popes and 
caidinals, remarkable only for their iuxiiiy and 
avarice, their airogance and vindictive spirit, tlK*ir 
voluptuousness and vanity. 

That part of the olei^ tliat go under the deno¬ 
mination of canons continue, almost every where, 
their ancient course of life, and oonsume, in a 
nianncr far remote from piety and virtue, the 
treasures which the religious zeal and liberality 
of tbeir ancestors, had conw'crated to the uses of 
the cburcli and the relief of the poor. 

It must not, however, be imagined, that all the 
otb(*r orders of Uie clci^ are at liberty to follow 
such corrupt models, or, indeed, that tlieir incli¬ 
nations and reigning habits tend towards such a 
loose and voluptuous manner of living. For it 
is certain, that the Reformation had a manifest 
influence even upon the Roman Catholic clci^y, 
by rendering them, at least, more circumspect and 
cautious in their external conduct^ that they might 
be thus less obnoxious to the censures of their 
adversaries; and it is accordingly well knovni, 
that since that period the clergy of the inflsrior 
orders have been more attentive to the rales of 
outward decency, and have given less oifeoce by 
open and scandalous vices and excesses than they 
had formerly done. 
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CENT. XVI. The same observa^Q ivith 

respect to^tbe HcHQastic oira«a«. TAi^Ere, in- 
'*J^'^*“'deed, «ev®f*a^^tn^ worthy of ^he ani- 

0iadfeen<^ mBUmshU ,ti^n maW of l^e he^s 
Monk*- spcidti^} flor tbasE socie- 

Th«Mi. ties Entirely exetript from laad' 

knomace, arl^ll^, dissc^^ 
and tdhi^^Ottaneaim that were fb^eriy me com¬ 
mon ia the Moimsticllitreats. 

It w*ob!a"1be oeirerlh^e^ an iniitenoa of ^eat 
partiality and injustice to deny, that In many 
countries the manner of living among these re- 
ligiotfr orders has been considerably reformed, 
severe rules employed to restrain licentiousness, 
and much pains taken to conceal, at least, any ves¬ 
tiges of ancient corruption and irregularity that 
may yet remain. In some places, the austerity of 
the ancient rules of discipline, which had been so 
shamefully relaxed, was restored by several zealous 
patrons of Monastic devotion; while others, ani¬ 
mated with the same zeal, instituted new com¬ 
munities, in order to promote, as they piously 
imagined, a spirit of religion, and thus to con¬ 
tribute to the well-being of the church. 

Of this latter number was Matthew do Bassi, a 
native of Italy, the extent of whose capacity was 
much inferior to the goodness of his intentions, 
and who was a Franciscan of the more rigid 
class [i], who were zealous in observing rigorous¬ 
ly tlie primitive rules of their iustitution. This 

M dilute that arose among the Franciscans hy 
Innocokt: fV.’s relaxing ho far their institute as to allow of pro¬ 
perty and possessions in tiieir community, produced a division of 
thS order ijfto two clnsses, of which the most considerable who 
adopted the papal relaxation, were Renominated Conventuals, 
and the other wiio rejected it, Bi'ethreh of the Observance. The 
latter professed to observe and follow rigorously the primitive 
laws and institute of their founder. | 
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honest enthnidast seriously persuaded htnwelfthftt. cent. 
he was divinely inspired with the zeal tbaf; i«i- 
pelied him to restore the original mid geoirfnd 
rules of the Franciscan order to their prittihdii^ 4 . ^ 
austerity} looking upon this yiolerit and.hf^ 
roidstih^ Impi^ as a emestial tiominissioH, at*' 
tended with sufSoientanthoritjf, he set himsedf'to 
this tvork Of Monastic Refomiatitm aith the hhw* 
devout assiduity and ardour [*]. His enterprise 
was honoured, in the year 15^, with the solemn 
approbation of Clement Vll. and this was the 
origin of the order of Capuchins. Tlie vows of 
this order implied the greatest contempt of the 
world and its enjoyments, and the most profound 
humility, accompanied with the most austere and 
sallcu gravity of external aspect > ^‘od its repo- 
tution and success excited, in the other Francis- 
<*uiis, the most bitter feelings of indignation and 
envy [wO* The Capuchins were so called from 
the sharp-pointed capuchc, or cowl [m], which 
tiny added to the ordinaiy Franciscan habit, and 

OT ^ h® iiBrethrcrt of tin* Obdervanct*, mentioned in the 
pi(*<‘<‘ding note, had defreneratei), in process of time, from tiMir 
piiiuitivc Hclf-deiiial; and hence the reforniingspirit iltat animated 
^as^i. 

L/j See Liie. Waddiiigi Annalea Oidiuid Minorum, tom. *«. 
p. 207 . 2 .^ 7 . e<ht. Aonmn—Helyot, fli-doire den Ordren Motiaa- 
tique.., tom. vii. eh. xxiv. p. 204-—And, above all, Zach. Boverii 
Aimales Capucinoruin. 

One of the (•ircumstanc«*8 tliet exasperated roost 
the Franctseans, nas die innovation mode in their habit by the 
Capuchins. Viiiatctei was the cause of their choler, true it is, 
that tlieii provincial pMsecuted die new tnonka, and.obli|red them 
to fly from plat e to place, until tbey at last took refuge in die 
palace of the duke of Cameriuo, by whose credit they were re- 
anved under tlie|Aedietice of the Conventuals, in the quality of 
hennits minors, w the year 1527. The next -year the po|»e ^ 

[•roved this union, and confirmed to them the privilege of wearing 
the square ctnnirlie; anti thus the ortier was established ia 1.528. 

C»3 • know not on wh|t auUiority the leanied Midiael 
(ieddes attributes die election and denomination of this order to 
one Francis Ihichiue. 
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CENT, which is sjipposed to have been used by St. Fran- 
XVI. cis himself, as a covering for bis headf^oj. 

Another branch of the Franciscan order formed 
S.J j a new community, under the denomination of Ke- 
coHects in France, Reformed Franciscans in Italy, 
and Bare-footed Franciscans in Spain, and were 
erected into a separate order, with their respective 
laws and rules of discipline, in the year 1532, by 
the authority of Clement VII. They differ from 
the other Franciscans in this only, that they pro¬ 
fess to follow, with greater zeal and exactness, the 
austere institute of their common founder and 
chief; and hence also they were called Friars 
Minors of the strict observance [/j]* 

St. Theresa, a Spanish lady of an illustrious fa¬ 
mily, undertook the difficult task of reforming the 
Carmelite order [^], which had departed much 
from its primitive sanctity, and of restoring its 
neglected and violated laws to their original credit 
and authority. Her associate, in this arduous 
attempt, was Johannes de Santa Crusa, and her 
enterprise was not wholly destitute of success, 
notwithstanding the opposition she met with 
from the greatest part or the Carmelites. Hence? 
the order was, dtiring the ^oe of ten years, di¬ 
vide into two branches, of which dne followed 
‘ft tnllder rule of disoipline, while the other em- 
’braoed an ihsUtute of the •emre and self- 
denyiz^ kl»d . pint, as these dil^rent iides of 
Mt* amodg j^ni^hers of the same ooimnunHy, 
w>are^ ft|^ei|ii|ia| swit^ of miiinoeity tuiddiecmd, 

0*1 Sm Latiaitat. 

H. 0 ^x 08 . 

Lp} JLiiSes, ton>. xvi. p. M^>4idyot, His- 

toire Am'Omm MoniM. tom. vU. 

Iq1 Om, WHto Fr««B. 

ftii* C'*! 'the ftfiaer, trlio i*yf« of the aociont 

obwrvanre, were ^ed tho nK^Mttte ii^ $ labile tbe 

letter, who were of the ftriet ohSmence, wm» i&tinguislied hy 
the denominadom dt hftre^ootod Carmelhm, 
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the more auslero, or haro-footed Carmeh'tes, were CENT. 
hoparated frooi the others and formed into a die- 
tinct body, in the year 1580, by (iregoiy XIII. 
at the particular desire of I’hilip 11. king of 
Spain. This separation was confirmed, in the 
year 1587, by Sixtus V. and completed, in 1593, 
by Clement Vlll. who allowed the bare-tboted 
(’arnielitea to have their own chief, or general. 

But, after hanng withdrawn themselves from the 
others, these austere friars quarrelled among them¬ 
selves, and in a few yeiu-s their dissensions ^ew 
to an intolerable height; h<*nce they were divided 
anew, by the pontiff last mentiom'd, into two com¬ 
munities, each of which were governed by their 
respective general [«]• 

XVII. The most eminent of all the new orders New mo 
that were instituted in this century was, beyond 
all doubt, that of the .Jesuits, which we have al¬ 
ready had occasion to mention, in speaking of the 
cliief pillars of the church of Itoinc, and the prin¬ 
cipal suppoiis of the declining authority of its 
pontiffs. Compared with this aspiring and fonni- 
dablc society, all the other religious ordere ap¬ 
pear inconsiderable and obscure. The Reforma¬ 
tion, among the other changes which it occasioned, 
even in the Roman chnrcli, by exciting the cir- 
cumsp^ion and emulation of those who still re¬ 
main^ addicted to popery, gave rise to various 
communittes, whiqh were aU oomprehanded un¬ 
der the general denofninathui of Regular Oerks. 

And as dl i&e«ie tommanltlea were, ace<^ding to 
their own solemn dedarations, formed with a de¬ 
sign of knitading that sanctity of manners, and 
reviving that spirit oi pietjaand rirtoe, that had 
distinguished ^ sdhred order in the primitive 
times; this was a phdn though tadt eemfossion 
-of the present corruption of the deigy, and con- 

[#3 Hidyof, BiMrira d« Ordiw, tMOi. i. eh. xlvii. p, 340. 
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CENT. 80«|i of the indispemible necessity of the Ro- 

fon, 

srcr, HI. rji gogjpty of these regular clerks was 

t _ foriiM -i 111 the year under the denomination 
of'^rioMlins, which they derived from their prin¬ 
cipal ioimder, John Peter Caraffa (then bishop 
of Thcati*, or Chieti, in the kingdom of Naples, 
and afterwards pope, under the title of Paul IV.), 
who was assisted in this jiious undertaking by 
(^ajetan, or (Jaetan, and other devout associates. 
These monks, being by their vows destitute of 
all possessions and revenues, and even secluded 
fi'om the resource of begging, subsist entirely 
upoti the volnntaiy liberality of pious pereons. 
They arc called by their promssioii and institute 
to revive a spirit of devotion, to purify and refoi m 
the eloquence of the pulpit, to assist the sick and 
the dying by their spiritual instructions and conn- 
sels, and lo combal heretics of all denominations 
with zeal and assiduity [ifj. There are also some 
female convents established under the rule and 
title of this order. 

The establishment of the Theatins vt'as followed 
by that of the Regular Clerks of St. l*aul, so 
called from their having chosen that apostle for 
their patron; though they are more commonly 
known under the denomination of Baniabites, 
from the church of St. Barnabas, at Milan, wliich 
was bestowed upon them in the y<>ar 1.545. This 
order, which was approved by Clement VII. and 
confirmed about three ycai’s after by Paul III. 
was originally founded by Antonio Mavia Za- 
charias of Cremona, and Bartholomew Ferrari, 
and Jacob. Ant. Morigia, noblemen of Milan. 
Its membei‘8 were at fii-st obliged to live after the 
manner of the Tlieatins, renouncing all Worldly 
goods and [Kisse^ions, and de|iiending upon the. 
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spotitaneous donations of the liberal for their 
daily sabsislence. But they grew soon weary oi 
thi^ })recarious method of living from hand tO 
month, and theretbro took the libeily, in process 
of time, of securing to their connnunity certain 
possessions and stated reveMUCs. Their principal 
function is to go from place to place, like the 
ajtostles, in order to con\ert sinners, and bring 
back transgressors into the paths of repciitaneo 
and obedience [«]. 

The Regular Clerks of St. Maieul, who sire 
also called the Fathei-s of Soma>.«|uo, from the 
place where their coiimiunity wsis first eslsihlished, 
and which was also the rc'-Idenec of their founder, 
were erected into a distinct society by Jerome 
/Emiliaui, a noble Venetian, and were after¬ 
wards suewssively confirmed, in the yeai's loft) 
and 151'3, by the Homan pontiffs Paul Ilf. ami 
Pius IV [«’]. Their chief occupation was to in¬ 
struct the ignorant, and pai-ticularly young per¬ 
sons, in the principles and prece[)ts of the Chris- 
tian religion, and to procure assistance for those 
that were reduced to the iinhajipy condition of 
orphans. The same iniportaht ministry was <-<»in- 
iniltod to the Fathers of the Christian Dociriiu' in 
I'rance and Italy. The order that bon* this title 
in France was instituted by Ca‘sar de Bus, and 
eonfirmed, in the year 1.51)7> by Clement VI11. 
u’hile that which is known in Italy under the 
same denomination, derives its origin from Mark 
Cnsani, a Milanese knight, and was established 
by the approbation and authority of Pius V. and 
Gregoiy aIII. 


fftj Helyot, loc. rit. tom. ir. <h. xo. p ftMl.—In ihr same 
part of tiii-i inroinparatile woik, tlitd leametl author gives n 
^ost accurate, ample, and wtenuting m-rount of the cither 
religioUM orclcra, which are here, for bievity's sake, but 
barely mimUoned. 

fwj Actjji^tctm Februar, tom. ti. p. *217. 
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CENT. XVIII. It would be an endless, and, indeed, 
an unprofitable labour to enumerate particularly 
"part"! prodigious multitude of less considerable or- 
_ if ders and religious associations, that were instituted 
oihJnew Germany and other countries, from an appre- 
nligiou* hension of the pretended heretics, who disturbed 
innovations the peace, or rather Uie le¬ 
thargy, of the church. For certainly no age pro¬ 
duct such a swarm of monks, and such a number 
pf convents, as that in which Luther and the other 
refonners opposed the divine light and power of 
the goB{>el to iguorance, superstition, and papal 
tyranny. We therefore pass over in silence these 
less important establishments, of which many have 
been long buried in oblivion, because they were 
erected on unstable foundations, while numbers 
have been suppressed by the wisdom of certain 
pontiffs, who have considered the multitude of 
these communities rather as prejudicial than ad¬ 
vantageous to the church. Nor can We take par- 
ticulai’ notice of the female convents or nunneries, 
among which the Ursulincs shine forth with a su¬ 
perior lustre both in j^iut of number and dignity. 
The Priests of the Oratory, founded in Itdy by 
Philip Neri, a native of Florence, and publicly 
honoured with the protection of Gregory XIII. 
in the year 1577, must, however, be excepted 
from this general silence, on account of tlie emi¬ 
nent figure they have made in the republic of 
letters. It was this community that produced 
Baronius, Raynaldus, and Laderefaius, who hold 
so high a rank dmong the ecclesiastical historians 
of the sixteenth and fwlowing centuries; and there 
are still to be found in it men of considerahte eru¬ 
dition and capadty. The name of this I'eli^ous 
society was derived from an aparimifDtv accom¬ 
modated in the fi^ ofafi psdtoi^ffXV^ Csdiiuet' 

p. 12. 
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for devotion, ivliicli St. Philip Neri built at Flo- cent. 
rence for himself, and in which, for many years, 
he held spiritual ctmferences with his more in- *paht"i! 
timate companions [[.y3- 

XIX. It is too evident to admit of tlie least of 
dispute, that all kinds of erudition, whether sacred i«ua!ng. 
or proi^e, were held in much higher esteem in 
the western world since the time of Luther than 
they had been before that auspicious period. Tl»e 
Jesuits, more especially, boast, and perhaps na|^ 
without reason, that their society contribu tea more, 
at least in this century, to the culture of the lan¬ 
guages, the iiuprovemeut of the arts, and the ad¬ 
vancement of true science, than all tlie rest of the 
religious orders. It is certain that the schools 
and academies, either through indolence or design, 
persisted obstinately in their ancient method of 
teaching, though that method was intricate and 
disagreeable in many respects; nor would they 
suffer thmiselves to be better informed, or permit 
the least change in their uncouth and disgusting 
systems. Tlie monks were not more remarkable 
for their docility than the schools; nor did they 
seem at all disposed to admit into the retreats of 
tlieir gloomy cloisters a more solid and elegant 
method of instruction than they had been formerly 
accustomed to. These facts furnish a rational 
account of the surprising variety that aj^pears in 
tlfe style and manner of the writers of this age, 
of whom several express their sentiments with 
elegance, perspicuity, andiarder, while the diction 
of a great ptut of their contemporaries is bar¬ 
barous, perplexed, obscure, and insipid. 


_ [y] He w» p^cnlwdjr auiused in ttwe (Sunfinencch by 

Baroniiu, sutlior of tbe Ecdeidsstical Animts, who also 
hijn as gpenenl of the order, and WiiM^ anni^ on anoeunt of bis 
imneifect knowledge of tlie Greek kagtuigiB, «re ao fomarkably 
fhli of gww iHilts, mkrepresottstioiw, and Idnn^pif. 
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CEKT. Ctesar Baronius, ah-eady mentioned, undertook 
to throw light on the history of religion by his 
*rARr'!! ft””®*® of the Christian churcli; hut this pretended 
light was soarcely any thing belter than perplexity 
and darkness His example, however, excited 
many to enterprises of the same nature. The 
attemjpts of the, persons they called heretics ren- 
dered indeed sucli enterprises necessary: for these 
heretics, with the learned Flackius and Cfaimniti; 
Rl their tiead [a\ demonstrated with the utmost 
evid^in^ that not' only the dedairaddhs of holy 
scriptuiha» nut also the |e«^mon;|r of iandimt hidory 
undihe records|sd^tl^ipriimtire ehuix^ yneste in 
direbt oppositioh bom to the dodrines and pre> 
tens|Q# OfT^is was wound* 

. vihg mte&f aod oitonking it in 

it* ^retead^Wdii^liddi^ It was, toeidfore, in¬ 
cumbent upon tiie friends of Bot^ to employ, 
while it was time, their most zealous efforts in 
maintaining the credit of those ancient fohlcs, on 
which the greatest part of the papal authority re¬ 
posed, as its only foundation and support. 

XX. Several men of genius in France and 
p • y- Italy, who have been alrei^y mentioned with the 
esteem that is duo to their valuable labours [i], 


[*] The teamMi I«utc Casaubon undPttnok a mfutatioii of tlia 
Annalo of Baronius. in an esoellent worit, ontitlw], Exercita- 
tionea, kc, and ttiougli he carried it no fartlier down than the 
Sith year of the Chriatian era, yet he pointed ont a prodigioiw 
numb^ of palpable, and (mapy of them) abamefiil errors, into 
which the Eomi-h «nnal!et has fallen during that (>hort spare. 
Even the Roman catholic literati acknowledge the inaccuracies 
and &uItR of Baronins; hence many learned men, aucli as l^gi, 
Noris, and Tilleraont, liave t)een employed to correct them. 
And accordingly, a few years ago, a new edition of these Annals 
was puhliohed at taicca, with the coircetions of thew reviewers 
at the foot of each page. 

fo] The former in tlie CeatUrin* Magdelmrgenses; the Isltet 
in iris Exawen Coneitii Trwlenlim. 

[6] See above, Sect. 11. VIII. and IX* 
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used tlielr inosf zealous eudeavours to reform the cent. 
barbarous philosopliy of the times. But the ex- 
cessive attacliment of llie ^cbolastic doctore to the 
Aristolelian pliilosophy ou the one hand, and, on 
the other, the timorous jtrudence of many weak • 
irniids, who were apprehensive that the liberty of 
strikinp; out lU'W discoveries and ways of thinking 
might be prejudicial to the chureh, and ojien u 
new soia^e of division and diw'oixl, crushed uil 
these generous endeavours, and rendered them 
iuetfeotaal. The throne of the subtile Stagirite 
renaaified therefore unshahen; wd his philosophy, 
whose very-olwearity afftwded* i%rtain glboiny 
land of pkmuio, a!id flatta%d the pride of those 
who were impJioltly. supposed to understand it, 
reigned uorivmled in tlui schools and monasteries. 

It even acquired new aredit and authority from 
the Jesuits, who taught it in their colleges, and 
made use of it in their wilings and disputes. By 
this, however, these artfiil ecclesiastics showed 
evidently, that the captious jargon and suldilties 
of that intricate philosophy were mucl« more 
adapted to puzzle heretics, and to give the pejiish 
doctors at least the appearance t»f carrying on 
the controversy with stiC4;<^s, than the plain and 
obvious method of disputing, which is pointed 
out hy the genuine and unbiassed dictates of right 
reason. 

XXI. The church of Borne produced, in this Theoiegi. 
century, a prodigious number of theological 
writeis. The most eminent of tlieso, both in point man 
of reputation mid merit, are as follow: Thomas""^ 
de Vio, othenvise named Cardinal Cajetan,— 

Ecki US,—Cocblseiis,—Eraser,—Surius, —Hosius, 

—Faber,—Sadole^—-Pighius, —Vatable,— Ca- 

nus,—~-I)’Espence,—v-Oaranza,-Maldonat,—- 

Thrrianus,—Arias Montamis,.—Gatharirius,— 
Reginald Pole,-Sixtus Senenais,—^Cassan- 
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catirr. der,—Paya d’Andrada,—Baitt8,<^Pameliu!i, and 

^ XVI others M. 

XXll. The f^ligion of Horae, which Ihte pon- 
tif& are eodeiftirorai of irapodog npon theihith of 
, ^ . all that h^ Itlfra Oiriatlan narae, is dei^edi ac- 
dpinVtiie cording to the ni^lracnis aeeoonta of its dot^onsi, 
lOltwstMk, ^ wiitten whrd of God, and 
y ' 'the|my^}' 

an4;i|M$^«: Mee the tnostemh^hpnfhie^ of 
that fpm %k M $cm boiolp'i^vwed oeiraerhing 
who tre’anthd^ed'.tw kt^ 
the dewknionB of ib^ two o^ai, find 
to dwrmfne thd^M^raie; so it may be inerted, 
with truth, that th^ is, as yet, no possibility (k 
.knowing with certaintjr n^at are the real doctrines 
of the diurch of Borae, nor where, in that com* 
monion, the Judge of teiigions controversies w to 
he found, it is true, the court of Borne, and 
all those who favour the despotic pretensions of its 
pontiff, maintain, that he alone, who governs the 
church as Christ’s vicegerent, is entitled to ex¬ 
plain and ddermine the sense of scripture and tra¬ 
dition in matters pertaining to salvation, and that, 
of consequence, a devout and unlimited obe¬ 
dience is due to his decisions. To give weight to 
this Opinion, Hus IV. formed the plan of a council 
which was afterwards instituted and confirmed 
by Sixtus V. and called the Congregation for In¬ 
terpreting the Decree»''of the Council of Trent. 
Tins congregation was authorised to examine and 
decide, in the name of the pope, all matters of 
small moment relating to ecclesiastical discipline, 
while every debate of any consequence, and parti¬ 
cularly all disquisitions concerning points of faith 

ik 

[c] For tn ample iicrount of the Uteraiy clmraeter, rank, and 
writinga of dieae Wrned men, and of seveitd odiora whose names 
are here omUted, see Louia Efl. Du Pin,- BibKotheque des Ajj- 
teurs Eccletdastiquilii, toio. xir. and Xvi. 
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and doctrine, were left to the decision of the pmitlff cent. 
alone, as the great oracle of the church fo?]. B«t 
notwithstanding all this, it was itnpo^ihle to pin*- ,/ 
auade the wiser part of the Boman Catholic imf 
to aeknowledge this exi^ustve authoritjr in their ■ 
head. And acoordinglpf the greatest p^ of Uikt 
Gallictti dhtuch, and a oonnderaUe numh^ Cff 

I m^pidh rdlifioo in 

ooim^ea, think*very ^ffsTenl^y from ihe mmh 

id* Borne on this l^eyntaintaliu thaf ^ 

bishomanddoctcM n ri^ to covntalt.^ mr 
cred mnntaim of soriptore flm 4 ;. tp!adi^on» mid hi 
draw from thence the rttlet||d) and manners 
for themsekes tmd their ; and that alt diffi¬ 
cult poink and debates of consequence are to he 
referred to the cogidsance and decisloa of genera! 
councils. Such is the diftermice of opinion (with 
respect to the determinmion of doctrine and con¬ 
troversies) that still divides the church of Home; 
and as no judge has been, nor perhaps can be, 
found to compose it, we may therefore reasonably 
despair of seeing tbe religion of Home acquire a 
permanent, stable, and determined form. 

XXIII. The oounoil of Trent was aasembled, Ts««Mtisu 
as was pretended, to correct, illustrate, and 
with perspicuity, tbe doctrine of the church, to 
restore tbe vigour of its discipline, and to reform 
the lives of its ministers. . But in tbe opinion of 
those who examine toings with iinpartiiriity, this 
assembly, instead of refonning ancient abuses, 
rather gave rise to new enormitiea} and many 
transactions of this council have excited tbe just 
complmnts of the wisest men in both communions. 

[<s{3 ^ Aymon, Tsblesu dr laCoicr ile Rome, port V. eh. ir. 
p. S82. ay Hence it wm, tbst tb« of InnocoM XI. 

was refowd to the wtful and iDaidioua woA of Boaeoet, huAwp of 
.^eeus, entitled, ‘ An ExpoMtion ttf the Doctrine of the (SiiMic 
Church,’ yntil t^ author had mippteeMd entirely the fim edition 
of that weric, and made cwrectiena and eitemtion* b tite aecoiid, 

VOL. IV. O 
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been left undecided, ana had been wisely 
n i^ pftwnittM ae snl^ncte of free debate) were, by 
^ ’ this couiH^ absurdly adopted as articles of faitii, 
and recommended as such, nay, inaposed, with 
violenoe, upon the consciences of the peojple, 
undm^ pain of excommunication. They complain 
of the imibiguity that rekns in the decrees and 
declarative of that countnh by which the di£putes 
anddiiiitehtions that had frnmerly rent the clrarch, 
instieM of being; removed by clear detinitiohs and 
wise and charitable decisions, were rendered, on 
the contrary, more perplexed and intricate, and 
were, in reality, proUs^ted and multiplied, instead 
of beiiig suppressed or diminished. Nor were 
these the only reasons of complaint; for it roust 
have been aiHicting to those that bad the cause of 
true religion and Cluistian liberty at heart, to see 
all things decided, in that assembly, according to 
the despotic will of the Roman pontiff, without 
any regard to the dictates of truth, or the autho¬ 
rity of scripture, its getmine and authentic source, 
and to see the assembled fathers reduced to silence 
by the Roman legates, and deprived by these 
insolent representatives . of the papacy, of ithat 
influence and credit, ths.t might have rendered 
them capable of healing the wounds of the church. 
It was moreover a grievance justly to be com¬ 
plained of, that the few wise and pious regulations 
that were made in that council were never sup¬ 
ported by the authority of the church, but were 
suffered to degenerate into a mere lifeless form, or 
shadow of law, which was treated with indiffer- 
ence,.a»d transgressed with impunity. To sum up 
all in one word, the most candid and impartial ob¬ 
servers of things consider the council of Trent as 
an assembly that was mOre attentive to what might 
maintain the despotic authority" of the "pontiff. 
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thttn flolicitpus attottt entoting into t}ie inc«i«^ 
that rere aepeBsaiy-to promote the good W 
church. It will not therefore appeu* 8m|w^iiiisfc‘ 
that there aire oeriatn doctors of the 
diurch, who, instead submitting to the deoi- 
fiioiis of the coundl of Trent as an ultimate rule e^ 
feith, maintain, on,the contrary, that tiiese deci-', 
sions are to be explained by the dictates of scrips 
ture and the Uii^age of tradition. Nor, when. 
all these things are dnly considered, shail we' 
have reason to wonder, mat this countdl has not 
throughout the same degree of credit and aiitho. 
rity, even in those countrkw that profess the iio- 
man Catholic religion 

Some countries, indeed, such as Germany, Po¬ 
land, and Italy, have adopted implicitly and ab¬ 
solutely the decrees of this council, without the 
Kiiiallest restriction of any kind. But in other 
])laccs it has bt*cn received and acknowledged 
on certain conditions, wliich modify not a little 
its pretended authority. Among these latter we 
may reckon the Spanish douiiuious, which dis¬ 
puted, during luiuiy years, the authority of this 
council, and acknowledged it at length only so far 
as it could be adopted without auy prejudice to the 
rights and prerc^atives of the kings of Spain [/]. 
In other countries, such as France and Hun¬ 
gary [A], it never lias been solemnly received, or 
publicly acknowledged. It is true, indeed, that, 

[<-3 The tranolstoT hai here inserte<l in the ifejtt, the 
note I.A] of the orifonal, and liae thrown tlie ritatioin it etui- 
ti hut into different notoe. 

0/3 See Giannone, Histoire Civile du Koyaume de Naptea, 
tom. iv. p. 235. 

See Hect. Godofr. Miutii Dim. <le Conteinptu Concilii 
Tridentini in Gallia, which vt ptiMiehed among hi« other dimer- 
tBtione, collected into one volume. .See also the excellent die- 
course which Dr. Cuurrayer has subjoined to the second vtdume 
otjiis French translation of Paul Sarpi’s History of the Council of 
Trent, entitled, Discoors sur la Heception du ConcUe de Ttent, 
particulierement en Finnce, p. 775, 789. 

[AJ See Loraiidi SaiimeM, Viu Andr. Dudidiit, p. Sfi. 

o a 
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p fW T. in the former of these kingdoms, those decrees of 
•‘ Trent that rdate to points of legions doctrine, 
i! tacitly and imperceptibly, throngh the power 
w w of custom, acquired the force and authority of a 
rule of faith; but those which regard external 
discipline, spiritual power, and ecclesiastical go> 
vemment, have been constantly rejected, both in 
a public and private manner, as inoonsistmit with 
the authority and prerogatives (#the throne, and 
prejndicial to the rights and liberties of the Gal- 
• lican church [t]. ' 

The prinei- JSXIV. Notwithstanding all this, such as are 
SJiS’^^desirous Of forming some notion of the religion of 
Cithoiie Rome will do weU to consult the decrees of the 
council of Trent, together with the compendious 
confession of faith, which was drawn up by the 
order of Pius IV. Those, however, who expect 
to derive, from these soimses, a clear, complete, 
and perfect knowledge of the Romish faith, will 
be greatly disappointed. To evince the truth of 
this'assertion, it might be observed, as has been 
already hinted, that both in the decrees of Trent 
and in this papal confession, many things are ex¬ 
pressed in a vague and ambiguous manner, and 
that designedly, on account of the intestine divi- 
siems and warm debates that then reigned in the 
ehureh. This other singular circumstance might 
alsc'be added, that several tenets are omitted in 
both, which no Roman Catholic is allowed to 
deny, or even to aiU in question. But, waving 
both these considerations, let it only be observed, 
that in these decrees and in this confession several 
doctrines and rales of worship are inculcated in a 

tt} S«e Lod. EIL Du Pio, Bibttodi. den Auteim EccImim- 
tiqfues, tom. xr. p. 380. 

qg/r Fmr wbat rektos to the Literary History of the Council 
of Trent, the historiaiM who have transmitted account', of it, and 
other dreumstancea of that nature, eee Jo. Chr. Korberi Bililio- 
theca Theol. Symbc^cm, jp, $S5. S77. aa also Salig'n History of 
the Coumil of Trent (in ^rmany), p. 192—320. 
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moch more ratioQid and decent manner than gbmt. 
in which they appear in the daily service ^ 
churclu and in the public practice of its memlNnrs 
[il]. Hence we may conclude, that tlie justeust 
notion of the doctrine <d^Rome is not to be derived 
so much from the terms made use of in the decrees 
of the council of Trent, as from tlm real signidca* 
tion of these terms, which must be drawn from 
the customs, institutions, and observances, that are 
every where in use in the Romish church. Add 
to all this another consideration, which is, thM: iu 
the bulls issued out from the papal throne in these 
latter times, certain doctrines, which were ob¬ 
scurely proposed in the council of Trent, have been 
explained with sufficient perspicuity, and avowed 
withotit either hesitation or reserve. Of this Qe- 
mcnt XI. gave a notorious example, in the famous 
bull called Unigenitus, which was an enterprise 
as audacious as it proved unsuccessful. 

XXV. As soon as the popes perceived the re-Hwtuttof 
markable detriment their authority had suffered 
from the accurate interpretations of the liolyKripi^ 
scriptures that had been given by the leanied, and'‘“***‘’**- 
the perusal of these divine oracles, which was now 
grown more common among the people, they 
left no methods unemployed that might discou- 
rage the culture of this most important branch of 
sacred erudition. While the tide of resentment 
ran high, they foi^ot themselves in the most un- 
accountable manner. They permitted their ebam- 

[4] Tht» is true, in a more ei^>edal manner, with res{»ect 
to die canons of Uie council of IVest, relating to the doctrine of 
purgatory, the inntcation of saints, the worship of images and 
relics, llie terms employed in th^ canons are artfully diosen, 
so as to avoid the imputation of idtdiOry, in the philosophical sense 
of that word: for in the scripture sense they cannot avoid it, w 
all use of images in religions worship is expressly forbidden in 
the sacred wntings in many places. But this circuoMqieetkm 
does not iqjpear in the wordiip of the Roman €atbolica, whkhia 
notoriously icUdatrous in both the senses of diat word. ‘ 
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CBNT. pions to indulge themselves openly in reflections 
injurious to the dignity of the sacred writings, 
**** excess of blasphemy almost incredible, 
(if the passions of men did not render them capa¬ 
ble of tne greatest enormities) to declare publicly 
that the edicts of the pontifls, and the records of 
oral tradition, were superior, in point of autliority, 
to the express language of the holy scriptures. 
But as it was impossible to bring the sacred 
writings wholly into disrepute, they took the most 
effectual methods in their power to render them 
obscure and useless. For this purpose the ancient 
Latin translation of the Bible, commonly called 
the Vulgate, though it abounds with innumerable 
gross errors, and, in a great number of places, ex¬ 
hibits the most shocking barbarity of style, and the 
most impenetmblc obscui'ity with respect to the 
sense of the inMiircd writera, was declared by a so¬ 
lemn decree or the council of Trent, an authen¬ 
tic, *. e. a faithful, accurate, and perfect [/’] trans¬ 
lation, and was consequently recommended as a 

P] If we consult the canons of the council of Trent, we 
shaU find that the word authentic is there explained in tenns less 
positive and offensive than those used by Dr. Mosheitn. Nor is 
it strictly true, tliat the Vulgate was declared by this council as 
a production beyond the reach of criticism or censure; since, as 
tve leatn fi-om Pra. Paolo, it was determined that this version 
should be corrected, and a new edition of it published by persons 
appointed for that purpose*. There was, indeed, something 
highly ridiculous in the proceedings of tlie council, in relation to 
this point; for, if the natural order of things had been obsen'ed, 
the rovisal and correction of the Vulgate would have preceded 
the pompous ^probation with wdiioh tlie council honoured, and, 
as it were, consecrated that ancient version. For bow, with any 
shadow of good sense, could tlie assembled fathers set the seal of 
their appnmtion to a work which they acknowledged to stand 
in new! of correction, and that before they knew whether or not 
the eonteetJon would auawer their views, and merit their appro¬ 
bation ? 

«• 

“ S«o Fra. Paolo Sarpi’t History of the Council of TVent, book IJ. part 
UIl. and l)r. Courrayer's French translation of tMs History, vol. i. p. ii84. 
aole (SB.) • 
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production beyond tlie reach of criticism* or cen- cent. 
sure. It was easy to foresee that such a declaration , 

was every way adapted to keep the people in igno- ,/ 
ranee, and to veil from their undci'btandingB the 
true meaning of the sacred writings. In the same 
council, farther steps wore taken to execute, with 
success, tl»e designs of Rome. A severe and into¬ 
lerable law was enacted, with respect Hi all inter¬ 
preters and expositors of the scriptures, by which 
they were forbidden to explain the sense of these 
divine books, in matters relating to faith and prac¬ 
tice, in such a manner as to make them speitk a 
different language from that of the «;hurch and 
the ancient doctors [wi]. The same law farther 
declared, that the church alone (/. e. its ruler, the 
Roman pontiff) had the right of determining the 
trae meaning and signification of scripture. To 
fill up the measure of these tyrannic^ and ini¬ 
quitous proceedings, the church of Rome persisted 
olwtinately in affirming, though not always with 
the same impudence and plainness of speech, that 
the holy scriptures were not composed for the use 
of the multitude, but only for that of their spiri¬ 
tual teachers; and, of consequenixs, ordered tWe 
divine records to be taken from the people in all 
places where it was allowed to execute its imperi¬ 
ous ('ommands [«]. 

XXVI. These tircumstanees bad a visible in-commen. 
fluence upon the spirit and productions of the'^."'* 
commentators and expositors of scripture, wliich^^^y 

•criptans. 


It M r(>markab)e, that t^i prohibition eatond* evra 
to such ioterpretations tm were not deMenetl for public view. 
*‘ Etiamsf hujusraodi interpretationes buHq unquam teoipora in 
lucent etlenU® forent.” Smio 4ta. tit. c«q>. li. 

£»} The potitifib were not allowed to’ execute this despotic 
order in all countries that acknowledged the jurisdiction of tho 
- church of Home. Ute French and some other nations have die 
Bible in their motheivttmgiie, in which diey peraae it, tlmugh 
much against the will of the creiduies of the p<^. 
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cmr. the example of Luther and his ibllowieni had ren- 
dcred, through emulation, extremely numerous. 
The popish doctors, who vied with the pmtestsmts 
t.i yr ^ In this branch of sacred erudition, were isndpid, 
timorous, sertildy attached to the glory end iiite> 
rests of the court Borne, and discovered, in their 
explioaUoim, all the madb of slavish depoadenee 
and Oonsta^int. They seem to have been In ctm* 
stant teturor lest any expression should escape from 
their pen that savoured of opinions different from 
what wdPecomnionly redeivM j they appeal, every 
moment, to ffie declarations and authority of the 
holy mthers, as they usually style them j nor do 
they appear to have so much conmited the raal 
doctrines taught hy the sacred writers, as the lan- 
mage and sensttiments which the church of Borne 
has tedcen the liberty to.put into their mouths. 
Several of these oommentotora rack tb|^ Im^i. 
natimis, in order to force out of each passage of 
scripture the four kinds of significations, called 
Literal, Allegorical, lYopcdt^ca], and Anagogi- 
caJ, vrhich ignorance wad superstition had fiiet 
invented, and afterwards held ad sacred, in the 
explica^on of the inspired writing. Nor was 
their attaohmott to this tna&nar of mterpretation 
so ill managed, since it enabled them to make the 
sacred writers speak the langpage that was fik» 

. vourdble to the views of the (hurdh, and to ifra# 
out of the Bible, with the help of a Iltde 8Ubi||||^ 
whatever doctrine they had a mind to 
upon the creduli^ of the mttltitu^. 'XT' 
Itmmty however, be ndcnowledeed, 
sides tiheeemiselmbU^mm iat4 

the there were i 
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class the most eminent ^v'ere Erasmus of Rott«r- cent. 
dam, who translated into Latin, with an 
and faithful inmplicity, the books of the New ,/ 
Testament, and exolained them with judgment 
in a paraphrase, wuich is deservedly esteemed; 
Cardinal Cajetan, who disputed with Luther at 
Augsbuig, and who gsive a brief, but judicious 
exposition of almost all the books of tlte Old and 
New Testament; Francis Titelman, Isidorus 
Clarius, Johp Maldonat, Benedict Justinian, who 
acquired no mean reputation by their commen* 
taries on the Epistles of St. Paul. To these may 
be added Gaigny, D’Espence, and other exposi* 
tore [»]. But these eminent men, whose example 
wft& m adapted to excite emulation, had almost no 
followers; and in a short space of time their in¬ 
fluence was gone, and tlieir labours were fmrot. 

For, towards tbe conclusion of this century, £ki- 
mund Richer, that starenupus opposer of the en¬ 
croachments made by the pontim on the liberties 
of the Gallican church, was the only doctor in the 
univmjly of Paris who fdlawed the litend sense 
and the pkin and natural rdg^eslami of the words 
of scripture; while «il the ower commentators and 
interpretots, indteting tbe pernicious extunple oi 
seymm ancient expooho^ were always rtuddng 
tbdr brfdns tor mystorimis and suhHtne siptflea- 
tiims, wheto nose sinto w&eo, nor eendd 

sign^ byihesain^wtstorsrpjo ’ -* 

before ^ Retonsoatimi, ^ipth nbal studile 

•AkShMlAswIWiHal .sloarsijaawm r%jaawawaasvrst<r IrtnaskHnh nWkAa/H^4akA ^ 
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CENT, the method they generally pursued, which was that 
of proving the doctrines they raaintaiu by aipi- 
dravm from the Holy Scriptures and the 
't writings of the fathers. This uncommon scarcity 
of didactic and scriptural divines produced much 
confusion and perplexity, on many occasions, even 
in the council of Trent; where the scholastic doc¬ 
tors £atigucd some, and almost turned the heads 
of others, by examining and explaining the doc¬ 
trines that were there proposed, according to the 
intricate and ambiguous rules of their captious 
philosophy. Hence it became absolutely necessary 
to reform the methods of proceeding in theologi¬ 
cal disquisitions, and to restore to its former credit 
that which drew the truths of religion more from 
the dictates of the sacred writings, and from the 
sentiments of the ancient doctors, than from the 
uncertmn su^estions of hiunan reason, and the 
ingenious conjectures of philosophy It was, 


[y3 Sec Du Boulay’# account of the reformation of the Tbeo- 
logieiJ Faculty, or College at Paiio, in hia Hist. Acad. Paris, 
tom. vi. p. 790. In this reform the Itachelors of divinity, called 
Sententiarii and Biblici, are paiticuUuIy dietinguishetl; and (what 
is extremely remarkable) the Augustine monks, who were Lu¬ 
ther’s fraternity, are ordered to furnish the college of divinity 
once a year widi a scriptural bachelor (Baccalaureum Biblicum 
praesentare); from whence we may conclude, that the monks of 
the Augustine order, to which Luther Iwlonged, were much 
more conversant in the study of the Holy Scriptures tiian the 
othm* monastic societies. But this academical law deserves to 
he quoted here at length, and that so much the more, as Du 
Boulay's history is in few hands. It is as folloa’s: Augusti- 
nenses quolibet anno Biblicum pnesentabunt secundum statutum 
fol. 21. quod sequitur: quilibet ordo Mendicantium et Collegium 
S. Bemardi habeat quolibet aimo Biblkum qui legat ordinsrie, 
alioqui priventur Baccalaureo sententiario.” It appears by this 
• law, that each of the Mendicant orders was, by a decree of the 
'rheological Faculty, obliged to furnish ymirly a scriptural bache¬ 
lor (such was Luther); and yet we see, that in the reforma^op- 
already mentioned, this obUf^tion is imposed upon none but the 
Augustine monks; from which it is natural to conclude, that the 
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however, impossible to deprive entirely the eclio- 
lastic divines of the ascendant they had acquired 
in the seminaries of learning, and had so long 
maintained almost Avithout opposition. Nay, alter 
having l)een threatened with a diminution of their 
atithority, they seemed to resume new vigotir from 
the time that the Jesuits adopted their philosophy, 
and made use of their subtile dialectic, as a more 
effectual armour against the attacks of the herethis, 
than either the language of scripture, or the an- 
thority of the fathers. And, indeed, this intricate 
jaigon of the schools was every way proper to 
answer the purposes of a sot of men, wdio found it 
n«‘<*essai 7 to puzzle ami perplex, where they could 
neither refute with perspicuity, nor prove with 
evidence. Thus tf>ey artfully concealed their de¬ 
feat, and retreated, in the dazzled eyes of the mul- 
tifude, with the appearance of victory [r]. 

The Mystics lost almost all their credit in the 
chimdi of Rome after the liefoimation ; and that, 
}>artly on acA^oniit of the favourable reception they 
found among the protestants, and j)artly in con- 
so<piencc of their pacific system, which, giving 
them an aversion to controvei’sy in general, ren¬ 
dered them little disposed to defend the papal 
cause against its numerous and foimidable adver¬ 
saries. These enthusiasts, however, were, in some 
measure, tolerated in the church of Rome, and 
allowed to indulge themselves in their philoso¬ 
phical speculations on certain conditions, which 
obliged them to abstain from censuring either the 
laws or the corruptions of the church, and from 


Domioicsnii, Fninriscam, and the other Mendieanto, had entirel 3 r 
iieglertett tlie study of the ncripturea,. and conaequently had 
among them no eeriptural baehclora; and that the Auguatine 
monka alone were in a condition to Mtiafy the demands of the 
► Tlieologiral Faculty. 

«»■ Lrl 'fhe translator has added the two last smitenoes of 
this paiagra])!), to illustnte more fully Uie sense of the author. 
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CENT, dedaimiog, with their usual freedom and vehe> 
mence, against the vanity of external iwrship, and 
the dissensions of jamng and contentious doctors. 

> XXVIII. There was no successful id;tempt 
^ made, in this century, to correct or improve the 
of moraiiiy practical Gt morai system of doctrine that was foh 
*«fr«ngiOT. in the church of Rome; nor, indeed, could 
any make such an attempt without drawing upon 
him the displeasure, and perhaps the fury, of the 
papal hierarchy. For, in reality, such a project of 
rerormation seemed in no wise conducive to the 
interests of the church, as these interests were un> 
derstood by its ambitious and rapacious rulers. 
And it is undoubtedly certain, that many doctrines 
and regulations, on which the power, opulence, 
and grandeur of that church essentially depended, 
would have run the risk of falling into discredit 
and contempt, if the pure and rational system of 
morality contained in the gospel had been ex¬ 
hibited, in its native beauty and simplicity, to the 
view and perusal of all Christians without distinc¬ 
tion. Little or no zeal was therefore exerted in 
amending or improving the doctrines that imme¬ 
diately relate to practice. On the contrary, many 
persons of eminent piety and integrity, in the 
communion of Rome, have grievously complained 
(witli what justice shall be shown in its proper 
place [«3 j, that, as soon as the Jesuits had gained 
on ascendant in the courts of princes and in the 
schools of learning, the cause of virtue began 
visibly to dediiie. It has been alleged, more 
particularly, that this artful order employed all 
the force of their subtile distinctions to sap the 
foundations of morality, and, in process of time, 
opened a door to all sorts of licentioucmess and 
iniquity, by the loose and dissolute rules of con¬ 
duct they propagated as far as their influence ex- 

Se6 Cent. XVil. SeW. U. Pert I. Cimp. I. Sect. 
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tended. This poisonoos doctrine spread, indeed, cent. 
its contusion, in a latent manner, during the aix- 
teentb oeutnry; but, in the following age, its 
abettors ventured to expose some specimens its 
turpitude to public view, and'thus gave occasion 
to great commotions in several parts of Europe. 

All the moral writers cf the Komish church, in 
this century, may be distinguished into three 
classes, the Schoolmen, the Dt^matists 
the Mystics. The first explain^, or rather ob¬ 
scured, the virtues and duties of the Christian life^ 
by knotty distinctions, and unintelligibie forms 
speech, and buried them under an enormous load 
of m'gutnents and demonstrations. The MCond, 
illustrateil them from the declarations of scripture, 
and the opinions of tlie ancient doctors. Viltile 
the third placed the whole of mondity in the tran¬ 
quillity of a mind withdrawn from all sensible 
objects, and habitually employed in the contem¬ 
plation of the divine nature. 

XXIX. The number of combatants that theTb««,» 
pontifhi brought into the field of controversy during 
this century was prodigious, and their glaringTtnjr- 
defects are abundantly known. It may be said, 
with truth, of the niost of them, that, like many 
warriors of another class, they generally lost sight 
of all considerations, except Uiose of victory and 

S lunder. The disputant^ which the order of 
esuits sent forth in great number e^ainst the ad¬ 
versaries of the church of Rome, surpassed all the 
rest in subtilty, impudence, and invective. But 
their chief leader and champion of the polemic 
tribe was Robert BdUarmine, a Jesuit, and one 
of the collie of cardinals, udto treated, in several 
bulky volumes, (d* all the oontroyersies that sub¬ 
let M Tlw tpsder will cuUy p«TC«iw, by th«* ali«nt Mcount 
thme thw clasM^ dwt m given by Modieira, tbat the 
word dogmatiat miKit not be taken in m$ mai^terMl aenw wMdi 
it beam in modem language. 
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CENT, sisted between the protestants and the church of 
jRome, and whose merit as a writer consisted prin- 
**ART ” in clearness of style, and a certain copious- 

ness of argument, which showed a rich and fruit¬ 
ful imagination. This eminent defender of the 
cluirch of Rome arose about the conclusion of 
this centmy, and, on his first appearance, all the 
force and attacks of the most illustrious protestant 
doctors were turned against him alone. His can- 
. dour and plain dealing exposed him, however, to 
the censures of several divines of his own com¬ 
munion ; for he collected with diligence the rea¬ 
sons and objections of his adversaries, and pro¬ 
posed them, for the most part, in their full force 
with integrity and exactness. Had he been less 
remarkable on account of his fidelity and in¬ 
dustry j had ho taken care to select the weakest 
argumtmts of his antagonists, and to render them 
still weaker, by proposing them in an impcifect 
and unfiiithful light, his fame ^rould have been 
much greater among the friends of Rome than it 
actually is 

The ron- XXX. If we tum our view to the internal state 
Itatdiiide ofthe church of Rome, and consider the respective 
»i«! church sentiments, opinions, and manners of its different 
ofKoroe. members, we shall find that, notwithstanding its 
boasted unity of faith, and its ostentatious pre¬ 
tensions to harmony and concord, it was in this 
century, and is at this day, divided and distracted 
with dissensions and contests of various kinds. The 
Franciscans and the Dominicans contend with ve¬ 
hemence about several points of doctrine and dis¬ 
cipline. The Scotists and Thoraists are at etenml 
war. The bishops have never ceased disputing 
with the nontiff (and the congregations that he has 
institutea to maintain his pretensions) coneeniing 

See Jo. Frid, Mayeri &loga deSde Itaranii fit 
mini ipsis pontificiis (luMa, pubIMied at 'AmstenlBiii in 8to. ia 
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the origin and limits of Im authority and juris4to> cbnt. 
tion. The French and Flemings, together with 
other eountries, openly oppose tlie Roman pontiff * 

on many occasions, and refuse to acknowleoge bis 
supreme and unlimited dominion in the church; 
while, on the other hand, he still continues to 
encroach upon tlieir privileg^es, sometime with 
violence ana resolution, wln^ he can do so witli 
impunity, at other times with circumspection and 
prudence, when vigorous measures appear danger* 

OU8 or unnecessary. The Jesuits, who, from their 
drst rise, had formed the project of diminishing 
the credit and influence of all the other religious 
orders, used their wannest endeavours to share 
with the Benedictines and other monasteries, which 
were richly endowed, a part of their opulence; 
and their endeavours were crowned with success. 

Thus they drew upon their society the indignation 
and vengeance of the other religious communi¬ 
ties, and armed against it the monks of every 
other denomination; and, in a more especial 
manner, the Benedictines and Dominicans, who . 
surpassed all its enemies in the keenness and bit¬ 
terness of their resentment. The rage of the 
Benedictines is animated by a painful reflection on 
the possessions of which they had been deprived; 
while the Dominicans contend for the nonour 
of their order, the privileges annexed to it, and 
the religious tenets by which it is distinguished. 

Nor are the theological colleges and seminaries 
of learning more exempt from the flame of con¬ 
troversy than the derical and monastic orders; 
on the contrary, debates concerning almost all 
the doctrines of Christianity are multiplied in 
them beyond number, and conducted with little 
moderation. It is true, indeed, that alJ tliase 
‘‘pntests are tempered and managed by the pru¬ 
dence and authority of the Roman pontiffs, in 
such a manner as to prevent their Iseing carried to 
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ce^. an excessive height, to a length that might prove 
fatal to the church, by destroying that phantom of 
external unity that is the source of its consistence 
as an e«»lesiastical body. 1 say tempered and ma¬ 
naged } for to heal entirely these divisions, and 
calm these animosities, however it may be judged 
an undertaking worthy of one who calls himself 
the Vicar of Christ,' is, nevertheless, a work be¬ 
yond the power, and contrary to the intention, of 
. the Roman pontiff. 

The more XXXI. Besides these debates of inferior mo- 
”®^"^“"ment, which made only a slight breach in the 
■ie* thet tranquillity and onion of the church of Rome, 
ttIrtTrcJf arose, after the period in which the council 
of Borne, of Trent was assembled, controversies of much 
greater importance, which deservedly attracted 
the attention of Christians of all denominations. 
These controversies were set on foot by the Jesuits, 
and, from small beginnings, have increased gra¬ 
dually, and gathered strength; so that the flame 
they produced has been transmitted even to our 
times, and continues, at this very day, to divide 
the members of the Romish church in a manner 
that does not a little endanger its stability. While 
the Roman pontiffs foment, perhaps, instead of 
endeavouring to extinguish, the less momentous 
disputes mentioned almve, they observe a differ¬ 
ent conduct with respect to those now under con¬ 
sideration. The most zealous efforts of artifice 
and authority are constantly employed to calm the 
contending parties (since it appears impossible to 
unite fimd reconcile them), and to diminish the 
violence of commotion, which they can scarcely 
ever hope entirely to suppress. Their efforts 
however have hitherto been, and still continue to 
be, ineffectual. They have not been able to calm 
the agitation and vehemence with which these de¬ 
bates are carried on, nor to inspire any sentiments 
of moderation and mutual fijrbearance into minds. 
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which are less animated by the love of truth, than cent, 
by the spirit of fa^ion. 

XXXII. Whoever looks with attention and^p^^,.',/ 
impartiality into these controversies will easily 
perceive, that tliere are two parties in the 
man church, whose notions with respect Iwth tor«i cUsses 
doctrine and discipline are extremely different. 

The Jesuits, in general, considered as a body [«»], church of 
maintain, with the greatest zeal and obstinacy, 
the ancient system of doctrine and manners which 
was universally adopted in the church before the 
rise of Luther, and which, though absurd and 
ill-digested, has, nevertheless, been considered as 
highly favourable to the views of Rome, and the 
grandeur of its pontiffs. These sagacious eccle¬ 
siastics, whose peculiar office it is to watch for 
the security and defence of the papal throne, are 
fully persuaded that the authority of the pontiffs, 
as well as the opulence, pomp, and grandeur of 
the clergy, depend entirely upon the preservation 
of the ancient forms of doctrine •, and that every 
project that tends either to remove these forma, 
or even to correct them, must be, in the highest 
degree, detrimental to what they call the interests 
of the church, and gradually bring on its ruin. 

On the other hand, there are within the pale of 
the Roman church, especially since the dawn of 
the Reformation, many pious and well-meaning 
men, whose eyes have been opened, by the perusal 
of the inspired and primitive writers, upon the 
corruptions and defects of the received forms of 
doctrine and discipline. Comparing the dictates 
of primitive Christianity with the vulgar system 
of popery, they have found the latter full of enor. 
mities, and have always been desirous of a Re- 

. O-M The Jesuits are here taken in the general and col¬ 
lective sense of tliat denomination; because tliere are several 
individuals of that order, tvhose sentiments differ from dtose that 
jreneraHy prevail in their community. 

VOL. IV. 


r 
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CENT, fomation (thougl) indeed a partial one, according 
to their particular fancies) that thus the church 
n^'ght be purified from those unhappy abuses that 
have given rise to such fatal divisions, and still 
draw upon it the censures and reproaches of the 
heretics. 

■Hie main From tlicsc opposite ways of thinking, arose 
Iii«rtir’ naturally the warmest contentions and debates 
difidatba betweciJ the Jesuits and several doctors of the 
eburch of Rome. These debates may be reduced 
duced to under the six following licads: 

^be first subject of debate concerns the limits 
j«tof and extent of the power and jurisdiction of the 
debate. i^oman pontiff. The Jesuits, with their numerous 
tribe of followers and dependents, all maintain, 
that the pope is infallible)—that he is the only vi¬ 
sible source of that univei’sal and unlimited power 
which Christ has granted^to the church ;—that 
all bisho})s and subordinate rulers derive from him 
alone the authority and jurisdiction with which 
they are invested;—that he is not bound by any 
laws of the church, nor by any decrees of the 
councils that compose it •,—and that he alone is 
the supreme lawgiver of tliat sacred community, 
a lawgiver whose edicts and commands it is in 
the highest degree criminal to oppose or disobey. 
Such are tlie strange sentiments of the Jesuits j 
but they are very far from being universally adop¬ 
ted. For other doctors of the church of Rome 
hold, on the contrary, that the pope is liable to 
error;—that his authority is inferior to that of 
a general council;—that he is bound to obey the 
commands of the church, and its laws, as they 
are enacted in the councils that represent it;— 
that these councils have a right to depose him 
from the papal chair, when he abuses, in a fla¬ 
grant manner, the dignity and prerogatives with 
which he is intrusted ;—and that, in consequence 
of these principles, the bishops and other inferior 
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rulers and doctors derive the authority that is an- 
iiexed to their respective dignities, not from the 
Homan pontiff, but from Oirist himself. **”’"*' 

XXXIII. The extent and prerogatives of the 
church form the second subject of debate. Theg^„j 
Jesuits and their adherents stretch out its borderssuhjmoc 
far and wide. Ttiey comprehend within its lai’ge'******■ 
circuit, not only many who live separate from the 
communion of Rome [a:], but even extend the in¬ 
heritance of eternal salvation to nations that have 
not the least knowledge of the Christian religion, 
or of its divine Author, and consider as true inern- 
bei"s of the church open transgressors which pro¬ 
fess its doctrines. But the adversaries of the 
Jesuits reduce within narrower limits the kingdom 
of Christ, and not ordy exclude from all hope of 
salvation those who are not within the pale of the 
church of Rome, but alio those W'ho, though they 
live within its external communion, yet dishonour 
their profession by a vicious and profligate course 
of* life. The Jesuits, moreover, not to mention 
other differences of less moment, assert, that the 
t;lmrch can never pronounce an erroneous or 
unjust decision, either relating to matters of fact, 
or points of dootnne [y] j while the adverse party 


[.rj They were accuHcd at Spoleto, in the year 1653, of 
having nmintaiiiecl in tlieir public instructions tliere, the proba¬ 
bility of the salvation of many heretics. See Le Clen-, Biblioth. 
llnivera. et Ilistorique, tom. xiv. p. 320. 

'fW CvJ "r*'*** distinction, with respect to the objects of infalli¬ 
bility, was chiefly owing to the following historical circumstance: 
Pope Innocent X. condemned five propositions, drawn from the 
famous book of .lanseniiis, entitled, Augustinus. This condem¬ 
nation occasioned the two following questions: 1st, Whether or 
no these propositions were erroneous ? Hits was the question de 
jure, (. e. as the translator has rendered it, the question relating 
to doctrine. 2d, Whether or no these propositions were really 
taught by Jansenius ? Tliis was tlic question de facto, i. e. rela¬ 
ting^ the matter of fact. The church was supposed, by some, 
iufallihle only in deciding questions of the farmer kind. 

p2 
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CENT, declare, that, in judging of matters of fact, it is 
not secured against sdl possibility of erring. 

1 ! XXXIV. The third class of conttoversies that 
v_ , divides the church of Rome, comprehends the de- 
'fhe thild relating to the nature, efficacy, and necessity, 

subject of of divine grace, together with those that concern 
debMe. original sin, the natural power of man to obey the 
laws of God, and the nature and foundation of 
those eternal decrees that have for their object the 
salvation of men. The Dominicans, Augustins, 
and Jansenists, with several other doctors of the 
church, adopt the following propositions: That 
the impulse of divine grace cannot be opposed or 
resisteu j—^that there are no remains of purity or 
goodness in human nature since its fall;—^that the 
eternal decrees of God, relating to the salvation 
of men, are neither founded upon, nor attended 
with, any condition whatsoever -,—^that God wills 
the salvation of all mankind; and several other 
tenets that are connected with these. The .Jesuits 
maintain, on the contrary, that the natural domi¬ 
nion of sin in the human mind, and the hidden 
coiTuption it has produced in our internal frame, 
are less universal and dreadful than they are repre¬ 
sented by the doctors now mentioned y —^that hu¬ 
man nature is far from being deprived of all power 
of doing good j—that the succours of grace are 
administered to all mankind in a measure suffi¬ 
cient to lead them to eternal life and salvation;— 
that the operations of grace offer no violence to 
the faculties and powers of nature, and therefore 
may be resisted;—and that God from all eternity 
has appointed everlasting rewards and punish¬ 
ments, as the portion of men in a future world, 
not by an absolute, arbitrary, and unconditional 
decree, but in consequence of that divine and un¬ 
limited. prescience, % which be foresaw the ac¬ 
tions, merits, and characters of ever}^ individual. 
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XXXV. The fourth head in this division of cent, 
the controversies that destroy the pretended unity 
of the church of Rome contains various subjects i. 
of debate, relative to doctrines of morality and 
rules of practice, which it would be both tedious xbe fourth 
and foreign from our purpose to enumerate in awbjectof 
circumstantial manner; though it may not be^*‘*“’ 
improper to touch lightly the first piinciples of 
this endless controversy [ 2 ']. 

The Jesuits and their followers have inculcated 
a very strange doctrine with respect to the motives 
that determine the moral conduct and actions of 
men. They represent it as a matter o( perfect in¬ 
difference from what motives men obey the laws 
of God; provided these laws are really obeyed; 
and maintain, that the service of those who obey 
from the fear of punishment is as agreeable to the 
Deity, as those actions which proceed from a prin¬ 
ciple of love to him and to his laws. This decision 
excites the horror of the greatest part of the doc¬ 
tors of the Roman church, who affirm, that no 


[s] No author has given a more accurate, precise, and clear 
enumeration of the ohjections that have been maile to the moral 
doctrine of the Jesuits, and the reproaches that have been cast 
on their rules of life; and none at the same time has defended 
tlieir cause with more art and dexterity tlian the eloquent and 
ingenious (labriel Daniel (a famous member of their order), in a 
piece, entitled, Entretiens de Cleandre et d'Eudoxe. This dia¬ 
logue is to be fouml in the first volume of his Opuscules, p. 351. 
and was designed as an answer to the celebrated Provincid let¬ 
ters of Pascal, which did more real prgudice to the society of 
the Jesuits thmi can be well im^ned, and exposed their loose 
and perfidious system of morals with the greatest fidelity and 
perspicuity, embellished by the most exquisite strokes of humour 
and irony. Father Daniel, in the piece above-mentione<l, treats 
with great acuteness the famous doctrine of probability, p. 351; 
the method of directing our intentions, p. 556; equivocation and 
mental reservation, p. 562; sins of ignorance a^ oblivion, p. 
749; and it must be acknowleilged, diat, if the cause of the 
Jesuits were susceptible of defence or phmsibiltty, it has found 
in this writer an able and dexterous chimpion. 
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actis of obedience, that do not proceed from the 
love of God, can be acceptable to that pure and 
holy Being. Nor is the doctrine of the Jesuits 
only chargeable with the corrupt tenets already 
mentioned. They maintain farther, that a man 
never sins, properly speaking, but when he trans- 
gresseth a divine law, which is fully known to him, 
which is present to his mind, while he acts, and of 
which he understands the true meaning and intent. 
And they conclude from hence, that, in strict 
justice, the conduct of that transgressor cannot be 
looked upon as criminal, who is either ignorant 
of the law, or is in doubt about its true significa¬ 
tion, or loses sight of it, through forgetfulness, at 
the time that he violates it. From these proposi¬ 
tions they deduce the famous doctrine of proba¬ 
bility and philosophical sin, that have cast an eter¬ 
nal reproach upon the schools of the Jesuits [«]. 
Their adversaries behold these pernicious tenets 
with the utmost abhorrence, and assert that neither 
ignorance, nor forgetfulness of the law, nor the 
doubts that may be entertained with respect to its 
signification, will be admitted as sufficient to jus¬ 
tify transCTessors before the tribunal of God. This 
contest about the main and fundamental points 
of morality, has given rise to a great variety of 


' I'k® doctrine of proliability consists in this: ‘ That 
ail opinion or precept may be followed with a good conscience, 
when it is incideated by four, or three, or two, nay even by one 
doctor of any tKinsiderable reputation, even though it be continry 
to the judgment of. him that follows it, and even of him that re¬ 
commends it.' This doctrine rendered die Jesuits capable of 
accommodating themselves to all the different passions of men, 
and to persons of all tempers and characters, from the moat au¬ 
stere to the most licentious. Philosophical sin (according to the 
Jesuits' doctrine) is an action, or course of actions, that is repug¬ 
nant to the dictates of reason, and yet not oflFensive to the Deity. 
See a fuller account of these two odious doctrines in the following 
MTt of this work, Cent. XVII. Sect. II. Pitrt I. Chap. I. Sect. 
aXXV. and in the author's and uanslator's notes. 
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debates concerning the duties we owe to God, oar cent. 
neighbour, and ourselves; and produced two sects 
of moral doctors, whose animosities and divisions ,/ 
have miserably rent the <^urch of Rome in all 
paits of the world, and involved it in the gr^test 
}»erplexities. 

XXXVI. The administration of the sacraments, The fifth 
especially thoseof penance and tlieeucharist, forms 
the fifth subject of controversy in the church of 
Rome. The Jesuits and many other doctors are 
of opinion, that the salutary eifects of the sacra* 
ments are produced by their intrinsic virtue and 
immediateoperation[Z»] upon the mind at the time 
they are administered, and that consequently it 
requires but little preparation to receive them to 
edification and comfort; nor do they think that 
God requires a mind adorned with inward purity, 
and a heart animated with divine love, in order to 
the obtaining of the ends and purposes of these 
religious institutions. And hence it is, that ac¬ 
cording to their doctrine, the priests are empow¬ 
ered to give immediate absolution to all such as 
confess their transgressions and crimes, and after¬ 
wards to admit them to the use of the sacraments. 

But such sentiments are rejected with indignation 
by all those of the Romish communion who have 
the progress of vital and practical religion truly at 

[i3 is the only expression that occurred to the 
translator, as proper to render the true sense of that phrase of 
the scholastic divines, wlio say, that the sacraments produce their 
effect t^iere operato. The Jesuits and Dominicans maintain that 
the sacraments liave in themselves an instrumental and efficient 
power, by virtue of which they work in the soul (independently 
on its previous preparation or propensities) a disposition to receive 
the divine grace; and this is what is commonly called the 
operattm the sacraments. I^ius, according to their doctrine 
neither knowledge, wisdom, humility, &ith, nor devotion, an 
neceesfuy to the efficacy of the sacraments, whose yictoriow 
enei^y nothing but a mortal sin can resist. ^ Dr. CoorrHyer's 
Translation of Paul Sarpi’s History irf the Council of Trent, tom. 
i. Uvr. ii. p. 423, 424. ^it. Amsterdam. ^ 
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CENT, heart. These look upon it as the duty of the 
clergy to use the greatest diligence and assiduity 
^pakt 'i! examining the characters, tempers, and actions 
of those who demand absolution and the use of 
the sacraments, before they grant their requests; 
since, in their sense of things, the real benefits of 
these institutions can extend to those only whose 
hearts are carefully purged from the corruptions 
of iniquity, and filled with that divine love that 
casteth out fear. Hence arose that famous dispute 
in the church of Rome, concerning a frequent ap¬ 
proach to the holy communion, which was carried 
on with such warmth in the last century, between 
the Jesuits and the Jansenists, with Amauld [c] at 
the head of tlic latter, and has been renewed in 
our times by the Jesuit Pichon, who thereby in¬ 
curred the indignation of the greatest part of the 
French bishops [</]. The frequent celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper is one of the main duties which 
the .Jesuits recommended with peculiar earnestness 
to those who are under their spiritual direction, 
representing it as the most certain and infallible 
method of appeasing the Deity, and obtaining from 
him the entire remission of their sins and trans- 
gi-essions. This manner of proceeding the Jan¬ 
senists censure with their usual severity; and it is 
also condemned by many other learned and pious 
doctors of the Romish communion, who reject 
that intrinsic virtue and efficient operation that is 
attributed to the sacraments, and wisely maintain 
that tlie receiving the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper can be profitable to those only whose 
minds are prepared by faith, repentance, and the 
love of Goo, for that solemn service. 

fej Aroauld puMisIiod, on tliis occaaioo, hiatliunouR book con¬ 
cerning the practice of remrounicatiDg frequently. The French 
title i», * Triut6 de la frequente Conununiqn.’ 

frfj See Journal Unirerael, toni. *5H. p. 148. tom. xv. p. 363. 
tom. xvi. p. 124. 
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XXXVII. The sixth and last controversy toms cent. 
upon the proper method of instructing Qiristians 
in the truths and precepts of reljgion. One part 
of the Romish doctors, who have the pr<^ess of Wiy**/ 
religion truly at heart, look upon it as expedient, 
and even necessary, to sow the seeds of divine of 
truth in the mind, in the tender and flexible state 
of infancy, when it is most susceptible of good im¬ 
pressions, and to give it by degrees, according to 
the measure of its capacity, a full and accumte 
knowledge of the doctrines and duties of religion. 

Others, who have a greater zeal for the interests 
of the church than the improvement of its mem¬ 
bers, recommend a devout ignorance to such as 
submit to their direction, and think a Christian 
sufficiently instructed when he has learned to yield 
a blind and unlimited obedience to the orders of 
the church. The former are of opinion, that 
nothing can be so profitable and instructive to 
Christians as the study of the Holy Scriptures, 
and consequently judge it highly expedient that 
they should be translated into the vulgar tongue of 
each country. The latter exclude the people from 
the satisfaction of consulting the sacred oracles of 
truth, and look upon all vernacular translations of 
the Bible as dangerous, and even of a pernicious 
tendency. They accordingly maintain, that it 
ought only to be published in a learned language, 
to prevent its instructions from becoming familiar 
to the multitude. The former compose pious and 
instructive books to nourish a spirit of devotion 
in the minds of Christians, to enlighten their igno¬ 
rance, and dispeA their errors; they illustrate and 
explain the public prayers and the solemn acts of 
religion in the language of the pedple, and exhort 
all, who attend to their instructions, to peruse 
constantly these pious productions, in order to 
improve their knowledge, purify their affections, 
and to learn the method of worshipping the Deity 
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<?BNT. in a rational and acceptable manner. All this, 
however, is highly displeasing to the latter kind 
of doctors, who are always apprehensive, that the 
blind obedience and itnplieit submission of the 
people will diminish in proportion as their views 
are enlai^ed, and their knowledge increased £e]. 
ilie dii- XXXVUl All the controversies that have 
been here mentioned did not break out at the 
,**iu.con. same time. The disputes concerning divine 
fwir&c g*'8'Ce, the natural power of man to perform good 
actions, original sin, and predestination, which 

[e] Tlie account here given of the more mornentous contro- 
vereies that divide the church of Rome way be confirmed, illus¬ 
trated, and enlarged, by consulting a multitude of books published 
in the last and present centunes, especially in France and 
Flanders, by Jansenists, Dominicans, Jesuits, and others. All 
the productions in which the doctrine and precepts of the Jesuits, 
and the other creatures of the tlonian pontiflF, are opposed and 
refuted, are ciiumemted by Dominick ('oionin, a French Jesuit, 
in a work published, in 1735, under the foiluwing title: Biblio- 
theque Jansoniste, ou Catalogue Alpliabetiquc des principaux 
Livres Janseiiistes, ou suspects de Jaiisenisine, avec des Notes 
critiques. This writer is led into many aitsurdities by his extra- 
vi^nt attachment to the Roman pontiff, and to the cause and 
tenets of his order. His book, however, is of use in pointing 
out tlie various controversies that perplex and divide the church 
of Rome. It was condemned by the late Pope Benedict XIV. 
but was, nevertheless, republislted in a new form, with some 
change in tite title, and additions, that swelled it from one octavo 
volume to four of the same sisse. This new edition appeared at 
Antwerp in the year 1752, under the following title: Diction- 
naire des Livres Jansenistes, ou qui favorisent le .Tansenisnie, h 
Anvers chez J. B. Verdussen. And it must be acknowledged, 
that it is extremely useful in showing the intestine dirisions of 
the church, the particular contests that divide its doctors, the 
religious tenets of the Jesuits, and the numerous pisxliictions 
that relate to the six heads of controversy here mentioned. It 
must be observed, at the same time, that this work abounds with 
the most malignant invtwtlves against many pei-sons of eminent 
learning and piety, and witli the most notorious instances of 
partiality and injustice *. 

KJ- * See s ptnlcnlsr account of this learned end scandalous work in tbs 
first and second volumes of the itibliotbcquo des Sciences el des Beaux 
Arts, printed at Uie Hague. 
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have been ranged under the third class, were pub- cent. 
licly carried on in the century which we are 
now writing. The othera were conducted with ,/ 
more secrecy and reserve, and did not come 
forth to public view before the following age. 

Nor will this appear at all surprising to those who 
consider that the controversies concerning fp*ace 
and free-will, %vhicb had been set in motion by 
Luther, were neither accurately examined, nor 
peremptorily decided in the church of Rome, but 
were rather artfully suspended and hushed into 
silence. The scntiinents of Luther were indeed 
condemned; but no fixed and perspicuous rule of 
faith, with respect to these disputed points, was 
substituted in their place. The decisions of St. 
Augustin were soleinnly approved; but the 
difference between these decisions and the senti¬ 
ments of Luther was never clearly explained. 

The first rise of this fatal controversy was owing 
to the zeal of Michael Baius, a doctor in the 
nnivei’sity of Louvain, equally remarkable on ac¬ 
count of the warmth of liis piety and the extent 
of his learning. This eminent divine, like the 
other followers of Augustin, had an invincible 
avei’sion to that contentious, subtile, and intricate 
manner of teaching theology, that had long pre¬ 
vailed in the schools; and under the auspicious 
name of that famous prelate, who was his darling 
guide, he had the courage or temerity to condemn 
and censure, in an open and public manner, the 
tenets commonly received in the church of Rome, 
in relation to the natural powers of man, and the 
merit of good works. This bold step drew upon 
Baius the indication of some of his academical 
colleagues, and the heavy censures of several 
Franciscan monks. Whether the Jesuits imme¬ 
diately joined in this opposition, and may be 
reckoned among the first accusei’s of Baitu, is a 
matter unknown, or, at most uncertain} but it 
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CEKT. is unquestionably evident and certain, that, even 
at the rise of this controversy, they abhorred the 
principal tenets of Baius, which he had taken 
'j from Augustin, and adopted as his own. In the 
year 1567, this doctor was accused at the court 
of Rome, and seventy-six propositions, drawn from 
his writings, were condemned by Pope Pius V. 
in a circular letter expressly composed for that 

n ose. This condemnation, however, was is- 
out in an artful and insidious manner, with¬ 
out any mention being made of the name of the 
author; for the fatal consequences that had arisen 
from the rash and inconsiderate measures em¬ 
ployed by the court of Rome against Luther 
were too fresh in the remembrance of the prudent 
pontiff to permit his falling into new blunders of 
the same nature. Tlie thunder of excommunica¬ 
tion was therefore suppressed by the dictates of 
prudence, and the person and functions of Baius 
were spared, while his tenets were censured. 
About thirteen years after this transaction, Gre¬ 
gory XIII. complied so far with the importunate 
solicitations of a .Tesuit, named Tolet, as to re¬ 
inforce the sentence of Pius V. by a new con¬ 
demnation of the opinions of the Flemish doctor. 
Baius submitted to this new sentence, either from 
an apprehension that it would be followed by 
severer proceedings in case of resistance, or, 
which is more probable, on account of the ambi¬ 
guity that reined in the papal edict, and the 
vague and confused manner in which the ob¬ 
noxious propositions were therein expressed. But 
his example, in this respect, was not followed by 
the other doctors who had fonned their theolo. 
gical system upon that of Augustin [jf3 5 c^^d, 

[/] See, for an account of the disputes relatinjj to Baius, 
tl\e works of Ast author, published in 4to, at Cologn, in 1696, 
pnrtinilarly the second part, or appendix, entitled, Baiana, sen 
Scripta, <{uat controversias siiectant occastonc sententiarum Bail 
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even at this day, many divines of the Romish cent. 
communion, and particularly the Jausenists, de- 
dare openly that Baius was unjustly treated, and ‘ 

that the two edicts of Pius and Gregoiy, men- 
tioned above, are absolutely destitute of all autho¬ 
rity, and have never been received as laws of the 
church [r/]. 

XXXiX. Be that as it may, it is at least cer- contMt* 
tain, that the doctrine of Augustin, with respect 
to the nature and operations of divine grace, losti.M»ius 
none of its credit in consequence of these edicts, “*“** 
but was embraced and propagated, with the same 
zeal, as formerly, throughout all the Belgi<5 pro¬ 
vinces, and more especially in the two flourishing 
universities of Louvain and Douay. Thisajmeared 
very soon after, when two Jesuits, named Lessius 
and Hamelius, ventured to represent the doctrine 
of predestination in a manner different from that 
in which it appears in the writings of Augtistin; 
for the sentiments of these Jesuits were publicly 
condemned by the doctors of Louvain in the year 
1,587, and by those of Douay the year following. 

The bishops of the Low Countries were disposed 
to follow the example of these two universities, 
and had already deliberated about assembling a 
provincial council for this puqmse, when the 
Koman pontiff Sixtus V. suspended the pro¬ 
ceedings by the interposition of his authority, and 
declared, that the cognizance and decision of reli¬ 
gious controversies belonged only to the vicar of 
Christ, residing at Rome. But this cunning vicar. 


exortas. Bayln'a Diction, at the article Baiue, in which there ia 
an ample and circumstantial account of these-disputes. Du I^n, 
Bibliotheque des Auteurs Ecdesiaetiques, tom. xvi. p. 144. 
Histoire de la Compagnio de Jesus, tom. iii. p. ICl. 

Lv] This is demonstrated fully by an anonymous writer, in a 
piece entitled, Dissertation sur les Bultes contre Baius, ou Ton 
montre quelles ne sont pas recues par VEglise, and published in 
two volumes 8vo, at Utrecht, in the year 1737. 
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whose sagacity, prudence, and knowledge of men 
and things, never failed him in transactions of this 
nature, wisely avoided making use of the privilege 
he claimed with such confidence, that he might 
not inflame the divisions and animosities that were 
already subsisting. And, accordingly, in the year 
1588, this eontest was finished, and the storm laid 
in such a manner, as that the contending parties 
were left in the quiet possession of their respective 
opinions^ and solemnly prohibited from disputing, 
either in public of in private, upon the intricate 
points that bad excited their divisions. Had the 
snoceeding pontiffs, instead of assuming the cha¬ 
racter df judges in this ambiguous and difficult con¬ 
troversy^ of Sixtus V. and 

im^p^d ^ tte docs^ who re- 

neiydd the ^dlbates codc^tng divine 

gnaie, the tranquillity and Unity of the church of 
Rome would not have been interrupted by such vio¬ 
lent divisions as rage at present in its bosom [A]. 
XL. The Roman church had scarcely perceived 

.. the fruits of that calm, which the prudence of 

MoiiniJi. Siirtus had restored, by suppresemg* instead of 
deciding the late controversies, when new com¬ 
motions, of the same nature, but of a much more 
terrible aspect, aiose to disturb its tranquillity. 
These were occasioned by Lewis Molina [*3, a 


^ The con- 
troveraiei 
with the 


f A3 See Apelogie HisWrique deg deux Ceneureg de Louvain 
et de Douay, par M. Gery, 1688, in 8vo., The famous PasquM’ 
Queue! wSs the antbof of this apology, if we may give credit to 
the writer of a book entitled, Catechisme Historique et Dogjwi- 
tique sur les Contestations de ]’%lise,. tom. i. p. 104. See an 
account of this costroversy in a piece entitled, Merobives pour 
servir a I’Histoire des Controverses danr TEgfise Romaine sur 
la Fredefrt^ination et sur la Grace. This curious piece is to be 
found in the fourteenth tome of Le Clerc’s Bibliotheque Univer- 
selle Hiatorique. - i 

ft] From this Spanish doctor’s name proceeded d*e well-known 
denomination of IMolinists, by whicb those Roman Catholics are 
distinguished, who teem to incline to the doctrines of grace and 
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Spanish Jesuit, professor of divinity in the univer- cent. 
sity of Ebora, in Portugal, who, in the year 1588, 
published a book to show that the operations of di- ,/ 
vine grace were entirely consistent with the free- 
dom of human will [^], and who introduced anew 
kind of hypothesis, to remove the difficulties at¬ 
tending the doctrines of predestination and liberty, 
and to reconcile the jarring opinions of Augusti- 
nians, Thomists, Seini-l*elagians, and other con¬ 
tentious divines [2]. This attempt of the subtile 
Spanish doctor was so offensive to the Dominicans, 
who followed St. Thomas as their theological 
guide, that they sounded, throughout the whole 
kingdom of Spain, the alarm of heresy, and ac¬ 
cused the Jesuits of endeavouring to renew the 
errors of Pelagius. This alarm was followed by 
great commotions, and all things seemed to pre^- 
nosticate a general flame, when Clement VIII. in 

free-nill, that are loAintained in oppoaition to tlioao of Aagnatina.' 

Mwyi bowerer, who widely from the aentimmita of Mdina, 
are unjustly ranked in the class Moiinists. 

[A] 'fho title of this famous book is as follows: Liberi Aihi- 
trii Concordia cum Oratia! dmiis, divina pneacientia, providantia, 
pranlestinatione, et reprolmtione, auctore Lud. Molina. This 
book was first published at Lisbon, in folio, in the year 1588. 

Afterwards, with additions, and in 4to, at Antwerp, Lyons, 

Venice, and other places, in 1595. A third edition, still farther 
augmented, was publisheti at Antwerp in 1609. 

[/] Molina affirmed, that the decree of predestination to 
eternal glory was founded upon a previous knowledge and con¬ 
sideration of the merits of the electt that the grace, from whose 
operation these merits are derived, is not efficacious by its own 
intrinsic power only, but also by the consent of our own will, 
and because it is administered in those circumstances in which 
the Deity, by that branch of bis knowledge which is called 
Scientia Media, foresees that it will be efficacious. Tlie kind 
of prescience denominated in the schools Scientia Media, is that 
foreknowledge of future contingenta, diat.arises from an acquaint¬ 
ance with the nature and foculties of rational beings, of the cw- 
eumstances in which ri»ey shall be placet!, of the objecta that 
shalf be presented to diem, and of the influence that these rir- 
cumstances and objects must bare on their actions. 
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CBNT. the year 1594, imposed silence on the contending 
parties, promising that he himself would examine 
“^g’^"'‘with care and diligence every thing relating to 
j this new debate, in order to decide it in such a 
manner as might tend to promote the cause of 
truth and the peace of the church. 

Tiwcon- XLT. The pontiff was persuaded that these 
gentle remedies would soon remove the disease, 
and that, through length of time, these heats and 
animosities would undoubtedly subside. But the 
event was far from being answerable to such 
pleasing hopes. The Dominicans, who had long 
fostered a deep-rooted and invisible hatred against 
the Jesuits, Iiaving now a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity of venting their indignation, exhausted 
their furious zeal against the doctrine of Molina, 
notwithstanding the pacific orders of the papal 
edict. They fatigued incessantly the Spanish 
monarch, Philip II. and the Roman pontiff, 
Clement VIII. with their importunate clamours, 
until at length the latter found himself under a 
necessity of assembling at Rome a sort of council 
for the decision of this controversy. And tlms 
commenced, about the beginning of the year 
1598, those famous deliberations concerning the 
contests of the Jesuits and Dominicans, which 
were held in what was called the Congregation de 
Auxiliis, or of Aids. This congregation was so 
denominated on account of the principal point in 
debate, which was the efficacy of the aids and 
succours of divine giace, and its consultations 
were directed by Lewis Madrusi, bishop of Trent, 
and one of the collie of cardinals, who sat as 
president in this assembly, which was compos- 
ed besides of three bishops and seven divines 
chosen out of so many different orders. The re¬ 
maining part of this century was wholly employed 
by these spiritual judges in hearing and weighing 
the arguments alleged in favour of their respeictive 
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opinions by the contending parties [m]. The Do- cent. 
miuicans inaintained, with the greatest obstinacy, 
the doctrine of their patron St. Thomas, as alone 
conformable to truth. The Jesuits, on the other '■ 
hand, though they did not adopt the religious 
tenets of Molina, thought the honour of their 
order concerned in this controversy, on account 
of the opposition so publicly made to one of its 
members, and consequently used their utmost 
endeavours to have the Spanish doctor acquitted 
of the chaise of Pelagianism, and declared free 
from any errors of moment. In this they acted 
according to the true Monastic spirit, which 


The history and transactions of this congregation are 
related and illustrated by several writers of different complex¬ 
ions, by Jesuits, Dominicans, and Jansenists. Hyacinth Scrri, 
a Dominican, published, under the feigned name of .\tigiistiu le 
Illaiic, in the year 1700, at Louvain, a work entitled, “ Historia 
Congrefi^tionum de auxiliis (Iratite divinsewhich was answered 
by another history of these debates, composed by Liv. de Meyer, 
a Jesuit, who assumed the name of Theod. Eleutherius, in order 
to lie concealed from public view, and whose book is entitlt^d, 
“ HLstoria Controvcrsiarum de Gratim divinss auxiliis.” The 
Dominicans also published the Acta Congregationum et Disputa- 
tionum, qu» coram Cllement VIII. et Paulo V. de auxiliis divinm 
Gratim sunt celebraue, a work composed by Tliomas de Lemos, 
a subtile monk of their order, who, in this very congregation, bad 
defended with great applause the glory of St. Thomas against the 
Jesuits.—Amidst these jarring accounts, a man must be endowed 
with a supernatural sagacity to come at the truth. For acts are 
apposed to acts, testimony to testimony, and noiratiou to narra¬ 
tion. It is therefore as yet a matter of doubt, which the court of 
Home favoured most on this occasion, the Jesuits or the Domi¬ 
nicans, and which of these two parties defended their cause with 
the most dexterity and success. There is also a history of these 
debates written in French, which was published, in 8vo, at 
Louvain, in the year 170S, under die following title: Histoire 
de Congregations de Anxilus, par un Docteur de la Facuhlt de 
Tbeolo^e de Paris. This historian„^thongb he be neither des¬ 
titute of learning nor elegance, being nevertheless a darning 
.Tansenist, discovers throughout his enmity against die Jesuits, 
and relates all things in a manner dwt favours the cause of the 
Dominicans. 

VOL. ir. 


Q 



m uittoTif 

liUdlft. leads each ot#j^ tem$ 0Kt affivsteHiat aw^- 
jgf *- ffered to Bfljr^ia m Ito^ been 

cast upon 4>riaiK>le eonubfulii^t to maioudn, 

^7 ttt all ad'^o^ui^ the eanse of'evei^ individual 
monk, as if tlt^ Interests of the sodety ivere in> 
volved in It. 

RitMand XLU. Hhtwiifastanding the zealous attempts 
**|*“®“'‘that ware made, hy several persons of eminent 
piety, to restore the institutions of public worship 
to their primitive simplicity, the multitude of 
vain and useless ceremonies still remained in the 
church} nor did the pontiffs judge it proper to 
diminish that pomp and show, that gave the mi¬ 
nisters of reli^on a great, though ill-acquired, 
influence on the minds of the people. Besides 
these ceremonies, many popular customs and in¬ 
ventions, which were multiplied by the clergy, 
and were either entirely absurd or grossly supersti¬ 
tious, called loudly for redress; and, indeed, the 
council of Trent seemed disposed to correct these 
abuses, and prevent their farther growth. But 
this good design was never carried into execu¬ 
tion } it was abandoned, either through the cor¬ 
rupt prudence of the pope and clergy, who looked 
upon every check given to superstition as an 
attempt to diminish their authority, or through 
their criminal negligence about every thing that 
tended to promote the true interests of religion. 
Hence it happens, that in those countries where 
there are few protestants, and consequently where 
the church of Rome is in no danger of losing its 
credit and influence from the proximity and at¬ 
tempts of these pretended heretics, superstition 
reigns with unlimited extrav^nce and absurdity. 
Such is the case in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, 
where the feeble glimmerings of Christianity, that 
yet remain, are overwhelmed and obscured by an 
enormous multitude of ridiculous ceremonies, and 
absurd, fantastic, and unaccountable rites; so 
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that a pencm who m.ftni' of mvtt. 

after havBBg paasedi ftiroag^ other 
thu; Romish oon^mnnioti* is immediat(|f i. 

tnth the change, and Uiitdcs himself tranj^bivted^^hipig,^^ 
into the thickest darkness, into the most piotmf 
retreats of superstition [r*]. Nor, inde^, are 
even those countries, whom the neighbourhood of 
the Protestants, and a more free and liberal tom 
of mind have rendered somewhat less absurd, en* 
tirely exempt from the dominion of superstition, 
and the solemn fooleries that always attend it} 
for the religion of Rome, in its best ftwm, and in 
those places where its external worship is the least 
shocking, is certainly loaded with riU‘8 and ob¬ 
servances that ai*e highly offensive to sound reason. 

If, from this generd view of things, we descend 
to a more circumstantial consideration of the in¬ 
numerable abuses that are established in the disci¬ 
pline of that church ; if we attend to the pious, 
or rather impious, frauds which are imposed, 
with impunity, upon the deluded multitude, in 
many places; if we pass in review the corruption 
of the clergy, the ignorance of the people, the 
devout farces that are acted in the ceremonies of 
public worship, and the insipid jargon and trifling 
rhetoric that prevail in the discourses of the 
Roman Catholic preachers j if we weigh all these 
things maturely, we shall find, |hat they have 

It i» well known that the French, who trarcl into Italy, 
employ the whole force of their wit and raillery in rendering ri¬ 
diculous the monstrous superstition of the Italians. 'Hie Italiuis, 
in their turn, look upon the French that visit their country as to¬ 
tally destitute of all principles of religion. This is evidently the 
case, as we learn from the testimony of many writers, and par¬ 
ticularly from that of Father Labat, in his Voyages en Italie «t ea 
Espagne. This agreeable Dominican lets no opportuuity escape 
of censuring and exposing the sup^tition of the Spanianli and 
Italians; nor does he pretend to deny that his counttymen, and 
even he liimself, passed for impious libertines ia the optnimi of 
these bigots. 
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CUNT. little regard to impartiality and fmtb, who pre- 
tend that, since the conncil of Trent, the reli^on 
*^g’^*" and worship of the Roman church hare been 
^_ji every where corrected and amended. 


CHAPTER II. 

The History qf the Greek and Eastern Churches. 

Tbo «utem I. Thb society of Christians, that goes under 
b«dWd«3^*^® general denomination of the eastern church, 
into three 18 dispersed throughout Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
brwiebefc divi&d into three distinct comma- 

nities. The first is, that of the Greek Christians, 
who a^ee, in all points of doctrine and worship, 
with tne patriarch residing at Constantinople, 
and reject Uie wetended supremacy of the Ro¬ 
man pontilf. The second comprehends those 
Christians who differ equally from the Roman 
pontiff and the Grecian patriarch, in their re¬ 
ligious opinions and institutions, and who live 
under the government of their own bishops and 
rulers. The third is composed of those who are 
subject to the see of Rome. 

Th« QttA IL That society of Christians, that lives in re- 
jjTJ^^JJJ^Ugious communion with the patriarch of Constan- 
tag/ tinople, is, properly speaking, the Greek, though 
it assumes likewise the title of the eastern church. 
This society is subdivided into two branches, of 
which the one acknowledges the supreme authority 
I and jurisdiction of the bishop of ^nstontinople; 
while the othw, though joined in communion of 
doctrine and worship with that prelate, yet obsti¬ 
nately refuses to receive his legates, or to obey his 
edicts and is governed ny its own lavra and insti¬ 
tutions, under the jurisdiction of spiritual rulers, 
who are independent on all foreign authority. 
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III. That part of the Greek church which ao- cent. 
knowledges the iurisdiotion of the bishc^ of Con- 
stantinople is divided, as in the early ages of 
Christianity, into four large districts or provinces, 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeru.j,j„^, 
salein, over every one of which a bishop presides mon i»»rt 
with the title of patriarch, whom the inferior 
bishops and monastic orders unanimously respect «reh of 
as tlieir common father. But the supreme chief^ijj*^*' 
of all these patriarchs, bishops, and abbots, and, 
generally speaking, of the whole church, is the 
patriarch of Constantinople. This prelate , has 
the privilege of nominating the other patriarchs, 
though that dignity still continues elective, and of 
approving the election that is made; nor is there 
any thing of moment undertaken or transacted in 
the church without his express permission, or his 
especial order. It is true iudeeu, that, in the pre¬ 
sent decayed state of the Greek churches, whose 
revenues are so small, and whose former opulence 
is reduced almost to nothing, their spiritum rulers 
enjoy little more than the splendid tide of patri¬ 
archs, without being in a conditimi to extend their 
fame, or promote their cause, by*any undertaking 
of signal importance. 

IV. The spiritual jurisdiction and dominion and a si. 
of the patiiarch of Constantinople are very ex-?OTr*p!2“ 
tensive, comprehending a considerable part of»|»®«o'r 
Greece, the Crecian Isles, WaDachia, Moldavia, hJSTdt 
and several of the European and Asiatic pro-“'!>*<*• 
vinces that are subject to the Tuik. The patri¬ 
arch of Alexandria resides generally at Cairo, and 
exercises his spiritual authority in £^ypt, Nubia, 

Libya, and part of Arabia [o]. Damascus is the 

[03 For an account of the patriarchate of Alexandria, and the 
various prelatea who have filled that see, it will be proper te con¬ 
sult Sollerii Comnientar. de Patriardiis Alexandrinb, whidi is 
prefixed to the fifth volume of the Aeta Sanctorum, Meratu Junii; 
as also the Orieits Christianas of Le Quien, tom. ii. p. 329. He 
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mm. princij^ rMidenoe pf Ae AnttoA, 

whose JuA>dipli<»ti*^tends to Me^pibtaJ&iia, Syria, 

CUicia, attd other provinces r^3> w^He the pa- 

1 ^,^-jtriarch of jTerilSaleni comprAeni^ within the 
bounds (d, his ^pontificate, Palestine, Syria [j}, 
Arabia,, the , country beyond Jordan, Cana in 
Galilee, and Mount Sion [r]. ‘ The episcopal 

% 

nature of their <li&ce, the extent of their authority, and the man¬ 
ner of their erMtion, am a^courately described by Eus. Benaudot, 
in his Dissertatio de X^triarcha Aiexandrino, which is published 
in the first rolume of hit Litui^ Orientalei;, p. 865. The 
Grecian patriarch has, at tliis day, oo bishops under his jurisdic¬ 
tion ; the ChorepiscOpi or rural bishops alone are subject to his 
authority. AH use bishops acknowle^ as their chief the patri¬ 
arch of the Monophysttes, who is, in effect, the patriami of 
Alexandria. 

[ j|t>3 The Jesuits hare prefixed a particular and learned account 
of die patiiarchs of Antioch to the fifth volume of the Arta SS. 
Mensis Julii, in which, however, there are some omissions and 
defects. Add to tliis the account that is given of the district or 
diocese of the patriarch of Antioch, by Mich. Lo Quien, in his 
Oriens Cfiristianus, tom. ii. p. 670, and by Blasius Teitius, in his 
Siria Sacra, ou Descrittione Historico-Geografica del]e due Cbi- 
ese Patriarcbali, Antiochia et Giei-usalemme, published in folio 
at Rome, in the year 1695. There are three bishops in Syria, 
which cldm the titldNuid dignity of patriarch of Antiocli. The 
first is the bishop of the Melchites, a name given to the Christians 
in Syria, who follow the doctrine, institutions, and worship of the 
Greek diurch; the second is the spiritual guide of the Syrian 
Monopbyrites; and the third is the chief of the Maronites, who 
hold conununion with tlie church of Rome. This last bishop 
pretends to be the true and lawful patriarch of Antioch, and is 
acknowledged as such, or at least receives this denomination from 
the Roman pontiff. And yet it is certain, that the pope creates 
at Rome a patriarch of Antioch of his own choice: so that the 
see of Antioch has, at this day, four patriarchs, one from the 
Greeks, two firom the Syrians, and one created at Rome, who is 
patriarch m parHbm, i. e. titular patriarch, according to the sig¬ 
nification of that usual phrase. 

Cv] Syria is here erroneously placed in the patriai-chate of 
Jerusalem, as it evidently belongs to that of Antiocb, in which 
also Dr. Mosheim places it in the preceding sentence. 

Cr] Bias. Tertii Siria Sacra, lib. iU p> 165. D. Papebrochii 
Comment, de Patriarch. Hierosolym. tom. iii. Actor. Sanct. 
Mens. Maii.->'Le Quien, Oriens. Christ, tom. iii. p. 102. 
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d<no^&iomQft!)«^ t}iree^i^ai%hs«peMie^ CENT. 
trEinely poor ttid inc(»u|pbmble.} for tiie Idblmo* 
physites have h>ng «oce asaiymed the ratviarc^id t. 
seats of Alexandna and Antioch, ana have \^ymJ 
prived the Greek churches of the greatest part of 
their members in all those places where they have 
gtuned an ascendant. And as Jerusalem is the 
resort of Christians of every sect, who have their 
respective bishops and rulers, the jurisdiction of 
the Grecian patriarch is consequently confined 
there within narrow limits. 

V. The right of electing the patriarch of Con-HMiwifi- 
fctantinople is, at this day, verted in the twelve ^ j ^ ^* 
bisitops who reside nearest that famous capital •, * 

but the right of confirming this election, and of 
enabling the new chosen patriarch to exercise his 
spiritual functions, belong only to the Turkish 
emperor. This institution, however, if it is not 
entirely overturned, is nevertheless, on many oc¬ 
casions, prostituted in a shameful manner by the 
corruption and avarice of the reigning ministers. 

Thus it happens, that many bishops, inflamed 
with the ambitious lust of power and pre-emi¬ 
nence, purchase by money what they cannot ob¬ 
tain by merit; and seeing themselves excluded 
from the patriarchal dignity by the suflfrages of 
their brethren, find an open and ready way to it 
by the mercenary services of men in power. Nay, 
what is yet more deplorable has frequen% hap¬ 
pened ; even that prelates, who have been ehosen 
in the lawful way to this eminent office, have been 
deposed, in order to make way for others, whose 
only pretensions were ambition and bribery. And 
indeed, generally spedking, he is looked upon 
by the Turkish viziers as the most qualified ibr the 
office of patriarch, who surpasses bis competitors 
in the number and value or the presents he ero- 
*p]o}^ on that occasion. It is true, some accounts 
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cwjj. worthy of cre^il^praie^th^ fHjes^Htele of the 
%vi, Greek efaurcb - m 1 i|| thiiy 

respecti 

a8St»^%^« l*^r smd 
■—^ their 


morel 
dor 

did 4^0 £»]. I 

Tbejpdw^r ot 'Ito pittworch amolig a peoj^e 
dispirll^ bf toppi^sei^, and sunk, through their 
extreme igboranoe, in the greatet^ supeistltion* 
must*undoubtedly be very eoasideralde isnd ex* 
tensive; and simh, indeed, it is. Its extent, how* 
ever, is not eidihely owing to the caiues now 
mentioned, but to others tbat give no small 
weight and lustre to the patriarchal dignity. For 
this prelate does not only call eouncUs by his own 
authority, in order to decide, by their assistance, 
the controversies tbat arise, and to make use 
of their prudent advice and wise deliberations in 
directing the atfbirs of the church; his pre¬ 
rogatives go yet fertber, and, 1^ the special per¬ 
mission of the mperor, he administers justice and 
takes cognisance of civil causes among the mem¬ 
bers of his communion. His influence is main¬ 
tained, on the one hand, by the authority of the 
Turkish monarch, and, on the other, by his right 
of excommunicating the disobedient members of 
the Greek church. This right gives the patriarchs 
a dingular degree of Influence and authority, as 
nothing has a more terrifying aspect to that 
people than a 8^tence<^excommunication, which 
tliey reckon among the greatest and most tremen¬ 
dous evila The revenue of this prelate is drawn 
particularly from the churches that are subject 
to his jurisdiction; and its produce varies ac¬ 
cording to the state and circumstances of the 


L»T l4) Quicn, ibkl. tom. i. p. 145.—Ehnor, Beschicibung der 
Griet ttisohi'n Ciuristen ia der Turckey, p. 64. 
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Greek Cbri^aUB, vi^liose It tsspoted to cent. 

.. !X%Fe fa<^y sctiptiii!<e»«iia^tfae decree m Qio i. 
first SBY^ gODenid coittioibr «da30wk%ed''W 
file OreeksM the rate of thjsirfiiith. literaoeiradt^d^ 
however^ as a maidtii eslmltebed by long- tin 

that no private person hssi a right to explain, 
himself or others, either the declarations of scnp< 
tare, or the decisions of tb^se ^ticils; and that 
the patriarch, with his brethren, are alone autho. 
riseu to consult these oracles, and to declare their 
meaning. And, accordingly, the declarations of 
this prelate are looked upon as sacred and iutel* 
lible directions, whose aotliority is supreme, and 
which can neither be transgress^ nor disregarded 
without the utmost impiety. The substance of 
the doctrine of the Greek ^urcb is contained in 
a treatise entitled. The orthodox Confession of the 
Catholic and Apostolic Eastern Church, which was 
drawn up by Peter Mogislaus, bishop of Kiow, 
in a provincial council assembled in that city. 

This confession was translated into Greek [^mJ, 
and ])ublicly approved and adopted, in the year 

by Parthenius of ConstanUnople, and all the 
other Grecian patriarchs. It was afterwards pub¬ 
lished in Greek and Latin, at the expense of Pa- 
nagiota, the Turkish emperor’s inter^ter, a man 
of great opulence and liberality, who ordered it 
to be distributed gratis among the Greek Chris- 

[{] Ceper, a Jesuit, hu gireu a Histeiy of the PatriiirciM of 
Constantinople, iu the Acta Sanctoruin Mensis Augusti, tom. L 
p. 1—257. There is also a very ample account both of die see 
of Constantinople and it« patrimnebs, in the first volume of the 
Oriens Christianus of Mi(^. Le Quien, who treato moreover of 
the Latin patriarclw of that city* >» ^ diird volume of the same 
woH:, p. 786. See also a bri^ account of the power and reve¬ 
nues of die present patriarch, and of the names of the several sees 
under bis spiritual jurisdiction, in Smith, De Eccles. Grsccue 
Hodiemo Statu, p. 48—59. 

[u] It n'Es originally composed Ui the Russian language. 
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CEOT. tians j and it E^aS also enriched with a reoammen- 
XVI. datory letter comwsed by Kectaiaiw, {latrlairch esf 

MRT*” J®r“®ale«i £»]. It ikppears evide^ this 
confeasion/ ^lat the 0feeke diffeir widely jfrbm tbe 
votaHeC'<(|C^b Bmnan pontiff, whose doctrinea 
theyr^gm aip^^id^witli indignation, in ^verid 
place*, btd^ 4t i4^pem*.',0’ the same timC) that 
their, are equally remete imm 

thonE^ of ^er Oiristian toideUlKi. So that whq^ 
ever this treatise With attention, wiH be 

fully convince, how much certain writers hre 
mistaken, whq imagine that the obstacles wbit^ 
prevent the union of the Gi^ks with this or the 
other Christian community, are but small and in> 
considerable [a;]. 

[w] Itiis Confession mm published in 8t», at Leipsic, with 
a Latin translation, by Laur. Hormannus, in the year 1695. 
In the preface we are informed, that it had been composed by 
Nectarius: but this assertion is refuted by Nectarius himself, 
in a letter which ibiiows immediately the preface. It is also 
afRrmed, both in the preface and title-page, that this is the 
first public edition that has been given of the’Greek confes- 
Hion. But this assertion is also falser since it is well known 
that it was published in Holland in the year 1662, at the ex¬ 
pense of Panagiota. The German translation of thb confes¬ 
sion was publislied at Franckfort and Leipsic, in 4to. in 1727. 
The learned Jo. Christ. Kocherius has given, with his usual 
accuracy and erudition, an ample account both of this and the 
other confessions received among the Greeks, in bis Biblio¬ 
theca Theolog^m Symbol, p. 45. and 53. and the laborious Dr. 
Hoffman, principal professor of divinity at Wittemberg, 
published at Breslaw, in 1751, a new edition of die Orthodox 
Confession, with an historical account of it. Those who are 
desirous of a circumstantial account of the famous Panagiota, 
to whom this confession is indebted for a considerable part of 
its credit, and who has rendered to the Greek church in ge¬ 
neral the moat eminent services, will find it in Cantemir’s 
Histoire de I'Empire Ottoman, tom. iii. p. 149. 

[«] The learned Fahricius has given, in the tenth volume of 
his Bibliodieca Gneca, p. 441. an exact and ample list of the 
writers whom it is proper to consult, in order to the forming a 
just notion of the state, circumstances, and doctrines <of the 
Ctreck chuirh. 
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VII. The votaries of Rome have found this to cent. 
be true on many occasions. And the Lotlienms 
made ah experiihent of thosame kind, when they ,/ 
presented a fruitless inrit&tion to the Cheek ^ ^ ■« 

churches to embrace their doctrine and disciplihte, 
and live with them in religious communion. Tliei»r« yy 
first steps in this laudable attempt were taken 
Melanctbon, who’sent to the"fWjtriarch of CJohtPWjwjj^ 
staotinople a copy of the cObfessibn of At^isfaurgi p^mvOm. 
translated into Greek by Paul Bolscius. This 
present was accompanied with a letter, in which 
the learned and humane profe^r of 'IVittemberg 
represented the jHrotestant dOctriiie with the ut¬ 
most simplicity and faithfulness, hoping that the 
artless charms of truth might touch the heart of 
the Cirecian prelate. But his hopes were disap¬ 
pointed j for the patriarch did not even deign to 
send him an answer [y]. After this, the divines of 
Tubingen renewed, with his successor Jeremiah 
fz], the corres^ndence which had been begun by 
Melanctbon. Tliey wrote frequently, during the 
course of several years [a], to the new patriarch, 
sent him another copy of the Confession of Augs- 
bui^, together with a Compend of Theology, com¬ 
posed by Ilecrbrand, and translated into Greek by 
Martin Crusius; nor did they leave unemployed 
any means, which a pious and well-conducted 
zeal could suggest as proper to gain over this pre¬ 
late to their communion. The fruits, however, 
of this correspondence were very inconsiderable, 
and wholly consisted in a few letters from the 
Greek patriarch, written, indeed, with an amiable 

heo Allatiun, De perpetua Consenaione Ecclesiie Orient, 
et Occident, lib. iii. cap. riii. sect. ii. p. 1005.> 

1^” [s] The name of the former patriarrh vrai Joseph. In 
the year 1559, be had sent his deacon Demetrius to Wittembeig, 
to inform himself upon the spot of the f^nius and doctrines of llw 
iStotestant religion. 

{[a3 This correspondence commenced in the year 1576, and 
endeti in 1581. 
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cjekt. spirit of bcnewleiice and cordiality j 1)ut at the 
xyi. game time is terms trhicb sbojr^ the impoeaibility 
*^RT ” anion so mncbi desired oy the protestants. 

> The whole strain of tJiese letters discovered in the 
Greeks an inviolalde attachment to the opinions 
and institutions of their ancestors, and was soffi* 
cient to demonstrate the vanity of attempting to 
dissolve it in the present situation and circum* 
stances <^that people [5]. 

The mis©. VIIL Nothing, indeed, more deplorable can be 
to***" conceived than the state of the greatest part of the 
Gmu Greeks, since their subjection to the oppressive 
yoke of the Turkish emperors. Since that fatal 
period, almost all learning and science, human and 
divine, have been extinguished among them. They 
have neither schools, colleges, nor any of those 
literary establishments that ennoble human nature, 
by sowing in the mind the immortal seeds of 
knowledge and virtue. Those few that surpass 
the vulgar herd in intellectual acquirements have 
derived this advantage from the schools of learn- 
ing in Sicily or Italy, where the studious Greeks 
usually repair in quest of knowledge, or fi'om a 
perusal of the writings of the ancient doctors, and 
more especially of the theology of St. Thomas, 
which they have translated into their native lan- 
gut^e [c]. 

Such, at least, is the notion of the learning of 
the modern Greeks that is entertained by all the 

All the MM and papers rektiag to this correspondeore 
were published in one volume at Wittenberg, in the year 1584. 
See Christ. Matth. Haffii Liber de Actis et Srriptis pubHris 
Ecclesiie Wittembergioe, p. 50.—See also J. Alb. Fabridi 
Bildioib. Grteca, vol. x. p. 517.—Emniaii. a Srhelstratc, Acta 
Ecciesia Orieiitalia contra Ludieri Haresin, published at Rome 
in the year 1739.—^Lami DeUcia Eruditorum, tom. viii. p. 
176. 

(y [r] The translator lias inserted the note [i] of U» ori¬ 
ginal into the following paragraph the Eng^i^ text, which 
beginb thus: Such, at least, He, 
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Earopean Christians, as well Roman CatboKcs as cent. 
protestants, and it is bniit upon the dearest evi- 
denoe, and suj^rted by testimonies of every kind.’ i.’ 

Many of the Greeks deny with obstinacy mis in- 
glorious chaise, and not only defend their ooantiy- 
men against the imputation of such gross igno¬ 
rance, but even go so fiu* as to mdntmn, that di 
the liberal arts and sciences are in as flourishing 
a state in modem Greece, as they were in any 
period of the history of that nation. Among the 
writers that exalt the learning of the m<^em 
Greeks in such an extraordinary manner, the first 
place is due to an eminent historian [d}, who has 
taken much pains to demonstrate the error of 
those who are of a different opinion. For this 
purpose he has not only composed a list of the 
learned men that adorned that country in the last 
century, but also makes mention of an academy 
founded at Constantinople by a certain Greek, 
whose name was Manolax, in which all the branches 
of philosophy, as well as the liberal arts and 
sciences, are taught with the utmost success and 
applause, after the manner of the ancient s^^es of 
(ireece. But all this, though matter of fact, does 
by no means amount to a safisfactory proof of the 
point in question. It only proves, what was never 
doubted by any thinking person, that the popu¬ 
lous nation of the Greeks, in which there is such 
a e.onsiderable number of ancient, noble, and opu¬ 
lent families, is not entirdy destitute of men of 
learning and genius. But it does not at all demon¬ 
strate, that this nation, considered in general, is 
at present enriched with science either sacred or 
profane, or makes any shining figure in the re¬ 
public of letters. In a nation which, generally 
speaking, is sunk in the most barbarous igno- 

E</3 ^ Dem. Cantemir, Hlatoire de I'Empire Ottoimui, tom. 
ii. p. 38. 
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CENT, ranee, some men of genius and -learning may 
arise, and shine like meteors in a ^ 0 (»ny firma- 
*part"! With respect to the academy founded at 

i j- -, 'v Constantinople, it may be observed, that a literary 
establishment, so necessary and yet so recent, con¬ 
firms the judgment that has been almost univer¬ 
sally formed concerning the erudition of the 
Greeks. 

This ignorance, that reigns among the Greeks, 
has the most pernicious influence upon their mo- 
■ rals. Licentiousness and impiety not only abound 
among the people, but also dishonour their 
leaders; and the calamities that arise from this 
corruption of manners are deplorably augmented 
by their endless contentions and divisions. Their 
religion is a motley collection of ceremonies, the 
greatest part of which are either ridiculously tri¬ 
fling, or shockingly absurd. Yet they are inu<di 
more zealous in retaining and observing these 
senseless rites, than in maintaining the doctrine, or 
obeying the precepts, of the religion they profess. 
Their misery would be extreme, were it not for 
the support they derive from the Greeks, who 
perform the functions of physicians and inter¬ 
preters at the emperor’s court; and who, by their 
opulence and credit, frequently interpose to re¬ 
concile the differences, or to ward off the dangers, 
that so often portend the destruction of their 
church. 

Ttaa Greek IX. The Russiuns, Georgians, and Mingrelians, 
d«y”j»ui “’^opt the doctrines and ceremonies of the Greek 
onforrign cliurch} though they are entirely free from the 
jurisdiction and authority of the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. It is true, indeed, that this prelate had 
formerly enjoyed the privilege of a spiritual supre¬ 
macy over the Radians, to whom he sent a bishop 
whenever a vacancy happened. But, towards the 
conclusion of this century, this privilege ceased 
by the following incident. Jeremiah, patriarch 
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of ConstaDtinop]e, andertook a jonmey into Mos* cent. 
covy, to levy pecuniary succours, against his rival 
Metrophanes, and to drive him, by the force of ,/ 
money, from the patriarchal throne. On this oo- ^ 
casion, the Moscovite monks, in compliance, no 
doubt, with the secret orders of the Grand Duke 
Theodore, the son of John Basilides, employed all 
the influence both of threatenings and supplica* 
tions to engage Jeremiah to place at the head of 
the Moscovite nation an independent patriarch. 

The patriarch of Constantinople, unable to resist 
such powerful solicitations, was forced to yield; 
and accordingly, in a council assembled at Mos¬ 
cow, in the year 1589, nominated and proclaimed 
Job, archbishop of Kostow, the firet patriarch of 
the Moscovites. This extraordinary step was, 
liowever, taken on condition that every new pa- 
triai’ch of the Russians should demand the con¬ 
sent and suffrage of the patriarch of Constanti¬ 
nople, and pay, at certain periods fixed for that 
purpose, five hundred gold ducats. The transac¬ 
tions of this Moscovite council were afterwards 
ratified in one assembled by Jeremiah at Constan¬ 
tinople in the year 1593, to which ratification the 
Turkish emperor gave his solemn consent [e]. 

But the privileges and immunities of the patri- 
arch of Moscow were still farther extended about 
the middle of the following age, when the four 
eastern patriarchs, under the pontificate of Dio¬ 
nysius 11. patriarch of Constantinople, exempted 
him, at the renewed solicitation of the Grand 
Duke of Moscovy, from the double obligation 
of paying tribute, and of depending, for the con- 


[]e]] Sen Anton. Possevini MoocoTia.—Midi. Le Quien, OrieiM 
ChrisUanus, tom. i. p. 1292.—See also a telvtion of this tnnsac- 
Uon, wiiich is publiuied in the Cntaiogiu Godic. MSS. HiUioth. 
Taiirinen-i, p; iS3--46§. 
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<«firNT. flrmattoQ of his «jectioti and ii3»lB%ta()o, on a 
foreign jatisdi^oit £/]. 

X. Tbe Gtooijgiane ^ Mi»greBan«, or, a« th^ 
a^ere apeieQ^^ed, and Colobians, 

Tb. Gm. since Mahometan 

|i»iind in these 0 ^^ 

in themnaher of 
Ansiiwe especial tnaiper, l» 
i^.iffHider about 
In laOimMii, .e^ I^mI savage 

aiid'njikdliH^^t^ lilb among^ib Gwirgiai^ 
or !horiaiis,^tbei«are^soineremauttof teligira^ 
moraK and hnmaalfy, ^1!*faese nations have a 
pontiff at th*^ head, whom they call the Catholic; 
they have also their bishops and priests; but these 
spiritua]. tul^ are a dishonour to Christianity, by 
theit ignorance, avadce, and profligacy; tljey sur¬ 
pass almost the populace in the corruption of their. 
manners, and, grossly ignorant tiiemselves of tbe 
tmtbs and principles of religion, they never enter¬ 
tain tbe least thought of instructing the people.. 
If therefore it be affirmed,,that the Georgians 
and Mingrelians, at this day, are neither attached 
to the opinions of the Monophysites, nor to those 
of the Nestorians, hut embrace the doctrine 
of the Greek church, this must he affirmed rather 
in consequence of probable conjecture than of cer¬ 
tain knowledge; since it is impossible almost to 
know, with any degree of precision, what are the 
sentiments of a people who seem to lie in the 
thickest darkness. Any remains of religion that 
are observable among them are entirely compre¬ 
hended in certain sacred festivals and external 
ceremonies, of which the former are celebrated, 
and the latter are perfonued, without the least 

le Quien, Oriens ChKaUan. tom. 5. p. Nic. B<'r- 
guw, De BccImih Muncoriticm Par. I. Sect. I. c. xvlii. p. 164. 
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* 

appearance of decency; so that the prieate admi- cent. 
nister the sacraments ofha^ism and of thelford’s 
Supper wiUi as little resjieirt; and devotionj, ts if ,/ 
they were partaking of an ordinary repast [yj* V»y^ 
XL The eastern Christians, who reaoanaert|N»(Ktii« 
commnnion of the Greek church, and di€fer i ' 

it both in doctrine and wOrsliipi be cowipl?©-^'^. 
hended under two distihet classes. Totheforiii^f>t*ftoBi ‘ 
belong the Monophysites or Jacobites, so calkil|^f5^* 
from Jacob Albardai fA], Who declare it asGiwktaad 
their opinion, that in the Savionr of the world *"*“*• 
there is only one nature; while the latter com* 
prehends the followers of Neetorius, frequently 
called Chaldeans, from the countiy where they 
principally reside, and who supjKwse that there arc, 
two distinct pereoiis or natures in the Son of God. 

The Monophysites are subdivided into two sects or 
parties, the one African, the other Asiatic. At 


Qpr] Cloment. GaDanus, Conciliatio Eccleaite Armenic. ram 
Roinana, tom. i. p. 156..—Chardin, Voyage en Perse, &c. tom. 
i. p. 67. where the reader will find Jos. Mar. Zampi’s Relation 
de la Colcliide et Mingrelie.—Lamberti Relation de la Colebide 
ou Mingrelie, in the Hecueil des Voyages au Nord, tom. vii. p. 
160. Le Quien, Oriens Christianus, tom. i. p. 133$, 1339.—' 
See also Rich. Simon, Ilistoire Critique des Dogtnes et Cere¬ 
monies des Chretiens Orientaux, ch,,ir. and vi. p. 71. in W’hich 
the learned author emlearours to remore, at least, a part the 
reproach under which the Georgians and Miogrelians labour on 
account of their supposed ignorance and corruption. Tlte catho¬ 
lics nr pontiffs of Georgia and ^fingrelia are, at this day, inde- 
jiendent on any foreign jurisdiction ; they are, however, obliged 
to pay a certain tribute to the patriarch of Constantinople. 

[Jt] This Jacob Albardai, or Baradmus, as he is called by others, 
restored, in tlie sixth century, the sect of the Monophysites, 
which was almost expiring, to its former vigour, and modelled 
it anew; hence they were called Jacobites. This denommation 
is commonly used in an extensive sense, as comprehending all 
the Monophysites, excepting those of Armenia; it bowevw more 
strictly and properly belongs only to those Asiatic Monophysites, 
of .which Jacob Albardai was the restorer and tiie chief. See 
Simon, Histoire de Chretiens Orientaux, ch. i*. p. 118. a work, 
nevertheless, that often wants correction. 

VQL. IV. 


U 
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the head of the Asiatics is the patriarch of Antioch, 
who eesides, for the most part, in the monablery 
i-AH'i 1 . Ananias, whicli is situated near the city of 
^ j Merdin, and sometimes at Merdin, his episcopal 

seat j as also at Aiuida, Aleppo, and other Syrian 
cities [*3. The government of this prolate is too 
extensive, and the churches over which he presides 
too numerous, to a(hnit of liis performing, him¬ 
self, all the duties of his high office; and there¬ 
fore a part of the administration of the pontificate 
is given to a kind of colleague, M'ho is called tlio 
maphriun, or primate of the East, and whose doc¬ 
trine and discipline are said to be adopted by the 
eastern churches beyond the Tigi'is. This {>ri- 
inate used formerly to reside at Tauris, a city on 
the frontiers of Armenia; hut his present habita¬ 
tion is the monasteiy of St. Matthew, which is in 
the neighbourhood of Mousul, a city of Tilesopo- 
tamia. It is farther observable, that all the patri¬ 
archs of the Jacobites assume the denomination 
of Ignatius [^]. 

Tb» copto XIL The African Monophysites are under the 
jurisdiction of the patriarch of Alexandria, who 
generally resides at (irand Cairo, and they are sub¬ 
divided into Copts and Abyssinians. The denomi¬ 
nation of Copts comprehends all those Christians 
who dwell in Egypt, Wubia, and the other countries 
adjacent, and whose condition is truly deplorable. 
Oppressed by the insatiable avarice and tyninny of 
the Turks, they draw out their wretched days in 
miseiy and want, and arc unable to support either 
their patriarch or their bishops. These are n*)t, 
however^ left entirely destitute; since they aie, 


[i] Astenianni DiNscrt. de Moni^hys. tom. ii.—Hiljitoth. 
Orient. Cteui. Vatican, sect. iiii. Faust. 'Nairoii, Euoplia Fldei 
Cattiolic® ex Syrorum Monument. p«x 1. p- 40—Le Quien, 
Oriens Christ, tom. ii. p, 134.^. 

[A] Assrmanni Dissertat. do Monopliy'itis, serf. viii. 
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in a manner, maintained by tlje liberality of those cknt. 
Copts, who, on ac(X)uiit of their capacity in house- ' 

hold affairs, and their dcxterily in the exercise of ,/ 
several manual arts, hif^hly usefnl, though entirely Wy-*./ 
unknown to the Tnrks, have gained adniittant'e 
into the principal Mahometan families [/]. As to 
the Abyshinians, th(*y surpass considerably the 
C/opts, both in their imnibers, their pow'er, and 
their opuJen<!e; nor will this appear surprising, 

(vhen it is considered, that they live under the 
doininiofi of a Christian emperor; they, never¬ 
theless, consider the Alexandrian jauititf a^- tlnnr 
spiritual parent and chief; and conse(ju«'nlly, in¬ 
stead of choosing their own bishop, r(*ceive from 
that [uelate a nriinat(‘, whom they call ubmina, and 
u’lioni they aekn<nvh‘<!ge as their ghostly ruler [;«.] 

Xlll. These Monophysites ditfer from other The wiigi- 
Christiun societies, whether of the (ircek or Latin 
communion, in several points, both of doctrine ritcii of the 
and worshij>; tl)ough the principal reason oftheir*!^"'’®’’)'" 
separation lies in the opinion they entertain eon- 
eej’ning the nature and pei'son of Jesus ChriNl. 


[/3 Itraaudof imblitihed at Paris, in Atn, in tin* year 1713, a 
very leanwit work, relative to tlie History of tlie Kastorii Patri- 
aroliK. uiwlw tlio title of Historia Alettandriiioruiu PatriarrliHruiu, 
Jacoliitariiin, &f. He also pnhlisbwl the Oftce used in tlie or¬ 
dination of the Jacobite Patriarch, witti remarks, in the first vo¬ 
lume of bis IJturpa; Orient, p. 4C7,—The internal state of the 
Alexandrian or Coptic church, both with respect to doctrine and 
worship, is ilcscrihed by Wauslcb, in his Ilistoire <le rUgline 
d' Alexaudrie, que nous appcllons celle tie Jacohite^Coptist, puh- 
Ushod at Paris in 1667. Add to this another of the same 
author, entitled, Relation d'un %iyaf;e en 293. in 

which there is a particular account^ the ('optic inqwilhtcrie* and 
religions orders. See also Nouveaux Menioired des Misaious^dH 
la rompagnie tie Jesus dans le l.,evant, tom. iL p. 9.—Mallet, 
Pescriptioii de I'Egj-pte, tom. ii. p. 64. 

^ [»«] Job Liidolf Comment, in Ilistdr. Avthiop. p. 4a 1, 461, 
.466.—Lobo, Voyage d'.Abisstnie, tom. ii. p. 36—Noin'eaux 
Alemokes dea Missions dans le Levant, tom. iv. p. 277,—Micli. 
Le Quien, Oritms Christian, tom. ii. p. 641. 

R ii 
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CENT. Following the doctrine of Dioscorus, Barsuma, 
Xenaies, Fullo, and others, whom they consider 
Jr beads or chief ornaments of their sect, they 
t_ i ~ ’j maintain that in Christ the divine and human 
nature were reduced into one, and consequently 
reject both the decrees of the council of Chalcodon, 
and the famous letter of Leo the Great. That, 
however, they may not seem to have the least 
inclination towards the doctrine of Eutycbes, 
which they profess to reject with the most ardent 
zeal, they propose their own system with the ut¬ 
most caution and circumspection, and hold the 
following obscure principles: Thatthe twonatures 
are united in Christ without either confusion or 
mixture; so that though the nature of our Saviour 
be really one, yet it is at the same time twofold 
and compound By this declaration it appears, 
that those learned men, who look upon the differ¬ 
ence between the Monophysites, and the Greek 
and Latin churches, rather as a dispute about 
words than things, are not so far mistaken as some 
have imagined [_o^. lie that.as it may, both the 

l^n] Assemanni Biblioth. Orii*!!!. Clement. Vntiran. tom. ii. 
p. 2S, 26, 89, 34, 117, 138, 136, 277, 297, &c.--See, in the 
same work, Almlpharage’s Subtile Vindication of the Doctrine 
of hia Sect, vol. ii. p. 288. There i* a complete and circiini- 
Rtantial account of the ru1ig;ioa of the Abyssiinians in the Tbe- 
ologia jEtluopica of Gregory the Abyssinian, published by I’ahri- 
ciuB, in his Lux Evangclii toti Orbi exoriens, p. 716. whei-e there 
is also a list of all the writers who bare given accounts of the 
Abyssiniaus. ^ 

[o] See Lw(Dro9!e, Hist, du Christianisme des Indes, p. 23. 
Assemaniii loc. citat. tom. ii. p. 291, 297.—Rich Simon, His- 
toire des CShretiens Orientaiw, p. 119.—.To. Joacfa. Scbrixleri 
Thesaurus Lingum Annenicm, p. 276. iffT The truth of the 
matter is, that the terms used by the Monophysites are something 
more than equivocal; they are contradictory. It may also be 
farther observed, that those who pretend to hold a middle path 
between the doctrines of Nestorius and Eutyehes, were greatly 
embarrassed, as it was almost impossible to oppose the one, with¬ 
out adopting, or at least appearing to adopt, the other. 
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Asiatic and African Monopliysites of the present cent. 
times ai*e, generally speaking, so deeply sunk in 
ignorance, that their attachment to the doctrine *paht*I! 
by which they are distinguished from other Chris- 
tian societies, is rather founded on their own ob¬ 
stinacy, and on the authority of their ancestors, 
than'on any other circumstance; nor do they even 
pretend to appeal, in its behalf, to reason and ar¬ 
gument [/?]. 

XIV. The Armenians [q], though they agree The Arme- 
with the other Monophysites in the main doctrine 
of that sect relating to the unity of the divine and 
human nature in Christ, diflfer fi'om them, never- 
tlieless, in many points of faith, discipline, and 
worship 5 and hence it comes to pass, that they 
hold no communion with that branch of the Mo¬ 
nophysites who are Jacobites in the more limited 
sense of that term. The Armenian church is go¬ 
verned by three patriarchs [rj. The chief of 


TIm* Kturriea of the Copts, the Syrian Jacobites, and the 
Abynhimans, iiavp been published, with learned observations, by 
Kenaudol, in the first and second volumes of his Litui^ie Urien- 
tides. 

[y j The first writer who gave a circumstantial account of the 
religion aud history of the Armenians was Clement Galani, an 
Italian of the order of the Theatins, whose Conciliatio Ecclesiae 
Armcnicse rum llomana, was published at Kerne, in three vo¬ 
lumes, in folio, in the year 1650. Tlie other authors, who have 
treated of this branch of Erclesii^tical History, are enumerated 
fay Fabririus, in his Lux Evangelii toti Orbi exoriens, eh. xxxviiL 
p. 640; to whidi must be added, Le Quien, Oriens Christianua, 
tom. i. p. 1S62.—The History of Chriatimiity in Armenia, which 
the learned La Croxe has subjoined to his account of the progreas 
of the Christian religion in Abyssinia, and which was published 
at die Hague in 1739, is by no means answerable to the impor¬ 
tance aud copiousness of the subject; which must be attributed 
to tlie age and infirmities of that author. For an account of the 
particular institutions aud rites of the Armeniana, see Gemellt 
Carreri Voyage du Tour du Monde, tom. ii. p. 14i6. 

"tW Co Paul Ricaut mentions four; hut his authority, 
were it more respectable than it really is, cannot be compart 
With that of the excellent sources from whence Dr. Mosheim 
draws fais materials. 
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CENT. wlioste diocese comprehends tfie Greater 

XVI. Armenia, beholds forty-two archbishops subjected 
*j^bt"i! bis jurisdiction, and resides in a mofiaslery at 
a place called Echmiazin. The revenues of this 
spiritual i’uler are such as would enable him 
to live in the most splendid and magnificent 
manner’l'ji] ; but there is no mark of pomp or 
opulence in his external appearance, nor in his 
domestic economy. His table is frugal, his 
habit plain; nor is he distinguished from the 
monks, with whom he lives, by any other circum¬ 
stance than his superior power and authority. 
He is, for the most part, elected to his patriarchal 
dignity by the suffrages of the bishops assembled 
at Echmiazin, and his oleiition is confirmed by 
the solemn approbation of the Persian monarch. 
The second patriarch of the Armenians, who is 
called the Catholic, resides at Cis, a city of Cili¬ 
cia, rules over the churches established in Cap¬ 
padocia, Cilicia, Cyprus, and Syria, and hath 
twelve archbishops under his jurisdiction. He 
also at present acknowledges Ins subordination to 
the patriarch of Echmiazin. The third, ami last, 
in rank of the patriarchs above mentioneil, who 
has no more than eight or nine bishops uitder 
his dominion, ri^ides in the island of Agbtamar, 
which is in the, midst of the Great Lake of Va- 
raspurac’an, and is looked upon by the other 
Armenians as the enemy of their church. 

Besides tbese prelates, who are patriarchs in 
the true Sense of that term, the Armenians have 
other spiritual leaders, who are lumoured with 


R. SIbmSi hail iRilijouied to his Hirtoire <le* Chretiens 
Orient, p. an aetmunt of, all the Arntemnn churrhes that 
are ant^ect to the juriadiction of diia grand patriarch. But tbia 
accoont. riinugh taken from Uaeanua, an Armenian bishop, ia 
nevc.rtbeleaa defective in inan^ retipecta. For an account of the 
Afemdence and manner of life of the patriarch of Echmiariii, aee 
Lunta, Voyagt' au Levant, tom. ii. p, 247, and OemSUi 
tjatrerki Voyage du Twar du Monde, torn, ii. a. 4^10. 
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tlie title of patrisirchs; but tins, indeed, is no cent. 
more than an empty title, unattended witli tlie 
authority and prerogatives of tbe.nati-iarchal dig- ,/ 
nity. Tims the arclibishop of the iVrmenians, 
who liv(‘s at Constantinople, and whose authority 
is respected by the <*hurches established in those 
jirovirn'cs that form the connexion between Eu¬ 
rope and Asia, enjoys the title of patrian'h. The 
same denomination is given to the Armenian 
bishop who resides at Jerusalem; and to the pre¬ 
lab* of the same nation, who has his epiHe(>pal si*ut 
at Caminec in Poland, and govern** the Annenian 
ehurehes tiuit are e'-tubli'-hed in Russia, Poland, 
and the adjacent countrie'*. These bishoiw as¬ 
sume tin* title of patinarchs, on account of some 
peculiar privileges <*o»iferr<*d on them by the 
(ireat Patriarch of Echmiaxin. For by an au¬ 
thority di*rived from this supreme head of the 
Armenian church, they are alfoa’ed to consecrate 
hislK»{>s, and to make, eveiy third year, and dis¬ 
tribute, among their congregations, the holy 
chrism, or ointment j which, according to a con¬ 
stant cu'.loin among the eastern Christians, is the 
jirivilege of the patriari'hs alone [0* 

XV. The Nt*storittiH, who are also known byn.« n»»ss 
tlie denomination of Chaldeans, have fixed their 
habitations chiefly in Mesopotamia and the adja-*^ **"*■ 
cent countries. They have several doctrines, as 
a-ell as sonic I'eligious ceremonies and institutions, 
that are jieculiar to th 4 j,mselves. But the main 
points that distinguish them fi'om ail other Cluris- 
tian societies are, their persuasion that Nestorius 


f/} ihe NoMvewot Meiqoires de« MuMiniM «te Is Comply 

niK de Jesus, tom. Mi. p. 1—218, tdiere tliere i« sn ample 
ciministantial account Itotli <if die civil snd reiiriuua state ttf thp 
Armenians. Tlii» account has bwm h^ly apidaud^i by lif. de 
Ik Crone, for the fidelity, actmracy, and indiiat^ wiA wluch it 
is <lrawn up, and no man was more converaant in suhlects of this 
nature than Uiat l*>amcd author. S**e la Crmse, Iliatoire d« 
ChrisMapha^ dtibthfopie, p, 345, _ I'.'.,. 
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CENT, was unjastly condemned by the conndl of Ephe- 
BUS, and their firm attachment to the doctrine of 
*MRi" prelate, wlio maintained th«t there were not 
only two natures, hut also two distinct persons in 
the Son of God. In the earlier ages of the church, 
this error was looked upon as of the most momen¬ 
tous and pernicious kind i hut in our times it is 
esteemed of less consequence, hy persons of tlie 
greatest weight and authority in theological mat¬ 
ters, even among the Roman Catholic doctors. 
They consider this whole controversy as a dis¬ 
pute about words, and the opinion of Neslorius 
as a nominal, rather than a real heresy; that is, 
as an error arising rather from the words he em¬ 
ployed, than from his Intention in the use of 
them. It is tnie indeed, that the Chaldeans 
attribute to Christ two natures, and even two 
persons i but they correct what may seem rash in 
this expression, by adding, that these natures and 
persons are so closely and intimately united that 
they have only one aspect. Now the word barsopa, 
hy which they express this aspect, is precisely 
of the same signinoation with the Greek word 
ZioMito*, which signifies a person [w]; and from 
hence it is evident, that they atta^ed to the 
wal'd aspect the same idea that we attach to the 
word person, and that they understood hy the 
word person, precisely what we understand hy the 
term nature. However that be, we must ob¬ 
serve here, to the lasting honour of the Nestori- 
ans, that, id all the Christian societies established 
in the Eas^ they have been the most careful and 
successful in avoiding a multitude of superstitious 

C«3 It u in tUs nwonor tlMt the MBtittena of the Neetonene 
, nre eiqtisiAeii in the iBacriptiwu which eilora Cie tombs of thi% 
petrien-lw in ^e city of Moueul.—See Aeaenuini Itiblioth. Ori¬ 
ental. Taticm. tom. iii.jpw. II< p. SKh—H. Simon, Hietoire de la 
Creaoce dee Chretietw Orientaux, ch. vU p. 94^.—Petnu Strorxa, 
Pe Doginatibus Chaideomm, puUieiieil m Svo, at Home, in the 
yae 1617. 
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Mraiims and practices tiiat have infected the cent. 
Greek and Latin churches w7^iii 

XVL In the earliei* ages of Nestorianism the ,/ 
various branches of that nmnerons and poweiful 
sect were under the spiritual jurisdiction of the^^^P^ 
same pontiff, or catholic, who resided first atiHarcin. 
Bagdat, and aftenvards at Monsul. But in tins 
century the Nestorians were divided into two sects. 

They had chosen, in the year 1.5.52, as has been 
already observed, two bishops at the same time, 

Simeon Barmana and John Sulaka, otiierwise 
named Siud. The lattt'r, to strengthen his in¬ 
terest, and to triumph over liis competitor, went 
directly to Rome, and acKnon’ledged the jurisdic¬ 
tion, that he iniglit be supnorti'd by tl»e credit of 
the Homan pontiff. In the year 1555, Simeon 
Denha, archbishop of Gelu, adopted the party of 
tlic fugitive patriarch, who had embraced the 
communion of the Latin church; and, being 
afterwards chosen patriarch himself, fixed his re¬ 
sidence in the city of Orinia, in the mountainous 
parts of Persia, where his successors still continue, 
and are all distinguiNljcd by the name of Simeon. 

So far down as the last century, these patriarchs 

J >er»«‘vered in their communion w'ith the church of 
tome, but seem at present to have withdrawn 
themselves from it [//j. The great Nestorian 
pontiffs, wlio form the opposite party, and look 
with an hostile eye on this little patriarch, have, 
since the year 15.59, been distinguished by the 
general denomiimriou of Elias, and reside con- 


if**! learned diwertMion of Aaiemanni, Do Syria 
Neetorionis, wfaidi oceitpiea‘entirely tbe fourth eidume of M* 
Hibliotb. Chiental. Vaticaii. and whi(» raema to have been iniid) 
consulted, and partly copied, by Mich. Le Quieu, in the dereath 
vohitae^ hia OrieiM Qiriatianua, p. 1078. 

[yl Sim. Asaemanoi J^blioth. Orieat. Vstkan. tom. 

•• !*♦ •**1^ 'fom. »«• p- *66. 
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stantly in the city of Mousul Their spiritual 
dominion is very extensive, takes in a great part 
of Asia, and eompndicnds also within its circuit 
tlio Arabian Nestorians; as also the Christians 
of St, Thomas, who dwell along the coast of 
Malabar [r/]. 

XVII. Ik'side the (’hriatian societies now men¬ 
tioned, who still retaiiu'd some faint shadow at 
least of that system of religion delivered hy Christ 
and his apostles, there wi're othi'r sects dispersed 
through H great jiart of A‘-ia, wliose principles 
and doctrines wen* highly pernicious. These 
sects derived their origin from the Ehionites, Va- 
lentinians, M.micheaus, Hasilidians, and other se¬ 
paratists, M'ho, ill the early ages of Christianity, 
<*xcitcd sehisuis and factions in the church. 
Equally abhorred by Turks and Christians, and 
thus snlfering oppression from all (piarters, they 
di'elined from day to day, and fell at length into 
such barbarous siqierstitioii and ignonmee, as ex¬ 
tinguished among them cM'iv spark of true reli¬ 
gion. 'I'hus Ml re the) leduccd to the wretched 
and ignominious livi.re they at present make, 
having fallen from the pri\ileges, and almost 
forfeited the m i v name of Cliristians. The sect, 
M’ho jiass in the E.ist under the denomination of 
Saliians, who call themselves ^lendai, Ijahi, or the 
disciples of .lohn, and whom the Europeans entitle 
the Christians of St. .lohn, because they yet retain 
some knoM’ledgc of the gospel, is probably of 
Jewish origin, and seems to have been derived 
from the uiieiont Heinerobaptists, of whom the 

[s] A lint of till' Niistorittii jiontifls is giren by AsRt'iimnni, in 
bin IViMurtb, Orirnt. Vatic, tow. iit. par. 1. p. 61t. tcli’uli U cor- 
rpftiMt, limvovw, in die same volume par. 11. p, < .mi— See also 
l.e Quu'n, Orieim Oirtstianus, tom it. p. 1078. 

[(/] The irader will find an ample account of tla* Uhj^iuns of 
#f. 'i'l/omas in J/« ilietoire tJu t’hriHtiaiiisineWk Indes. 

Seenko Amnmnh hr. citat. tom. Hi, [m. IL cap. i*.^pecxiii. 
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writers of eoclopiastical history make frequent cf.nt. 
mention [aa]. Tljis at least is certain, that that 
John, whom they consider as the founder of their ,/ 
sect, heai-s no soil of similitude to .lohn the Baptist, 
hut rather r<;seiiihles the person of that name 
whom the ancient u'riters represent as the (diiof of 
the Jewish Hemerohaptists [/>]. These amhiguous 
Christians, whatever their origin he, dwell in 
Persia, and Arabia, and principally at Bassora; 
stnd their religion consists in bodily washings, per¬ 
formed frequently and with great soleiniiity [ej, 
and attended ivith cerlain I'erenionies which the 
priests mingle witli this MqHTsfituiii' service [^/]. 

feS" L''"] Till' soct ol uiDoii^ till' were 

•lo I'lilk'il frorii tlmir nasliiji}; tlifm;»elvi‘K tviiry 'lay, and lliPtr 
ppit'orruing this cuatiim with the "rnntcsi aoUnniiity. as a n>li|'iuua 
rit^ ms'f'HiMirj' U> Naliratiun. 'I'bn ftccouni of this seel irivmi Ity 
Bjiilihanins, in tho infroduclioti to his honk of lii'rosics. has bifnii 
Uoatcil as a fii'tion, iu <'OiiseqiJOn<-i‘ of ilio suspicions of Inarru- 
racy, and want of veracity, uinli r nliicli that aiillior too justly 
Jahoiii-s. Kay, the '-xisif.ic of tlio Jlcii ihapiisls lito 
dcnitid, hilt wiilnni! II as'T;, sim f I’li'V arc titioncd I'V .histin 
Martyr, I'nischius. nod imn v isln .a,' ■■••i l ilcrs. in nry way 
wortliy of cri'dit. 1 hut tin t'hriMrit.' ot inlm ' I'li* des- 
rciidi'd from this st'i l is ii irlorcd jn-i'\ nniny :• isons, of 
which the principal mid tho most '.insfiici ly innv he seen in a 
very learned and iiis’enioii- work of Dr Mosheiin, eiiliiled, 

Mosheiiiii Do Helms (.dirisiianoniiii ante ( oiistmilimiiii Mat^’nuin 
Coronieiifarii. ]>. 11. 

[//] Set* the preeediiijf note. 

m' L ej The Meiida‘uus at present perfonn theae aliliitioiis 
only oneejn a year. See Moaheim, De Rehus <ihri«tiait. ante 
Const. May. Comment, p. ih. 

[rf] Sec tlic work of a learned Carmelite, named Ignatius 
a .lesu. published at Home, in 8vo, in the year 16.’»2, tinder 
the following title: Narratio originia Hituuni et Krrwrum C’hri*- 
tianeruin S. .Tohannia; cut adjungitur disetirsuK {Htr tnodum 
Diatogi, in qtio ronfutantnr xxxir. Errores ejuMletn Kationis. 

Engeib. Kaempfeiri .\raofnilatcs Kxolicte, I'lweic. 11. Ucl. XI. 
p. 3.5.—Sale’s IVefarc to liis English translation of the Ko¬ 
ran. sp. 15.—Assemanni, Hihlioth. Oriental, tom. iii. par. If. 
p- (WK).—Thevenot, Voyages, torn. iv. p. 8H4..—Hertielot, 

BihliotVi. Orient, p. 7^5—The very lemmiyA 'Bayer had com- 
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ci^NT. XVlll. The JasidiJMis, or Jezdseans, of whose 
religion and manners many reports of a very 
‘rARr'i! doubtful nature are given by voyage-writers, are 
> an unsettled wandering tribe, who frequent the 
The jMidi- f»<>rdian mounteins, and the deserts of Curdistan, 
■n., or j**- a province of Persia; the character of whose inha- 
dasaiifc bitante has something in it peculiarly fierce and 
intractable. TIkj Jezdieans are divided into 
black and white members. The former are the 
priests and rulers of the seet, who go arrayed in 
sable garments; while the latter, who compose 
the multitude, are clothed in white. Their 
system of religion is certainly very singular, and 


poM'd an hiatorico) account of tliewe McndtRaaR, which contained 
a variety of curious and intcreating facta, and of which he de¬ 
signed that I ahoiilU be the editor, but a sudden death prevented 
hi* executing hia intention, lie waa of opinion (aa appoara from 
the 'rbeaaurua Kpiatoliciia Croxianua, tom. i. p. 21.) that theao 
Mendwaiui, or. diaciplea of St. .lobn, wen* a breuch of die ancient 
Manicheana; which opinion La Ch» 2 e himacif aeenia to have 
adopted, aa may be seen in the work now cited, tom. iii. p. 31. 
52. Dut there ta really nothing, either in the doctrinoa or man- 
nora of tiiia aert, tliat reaemhlea tlie ojiiniona and practice of the 
ManiebeaiiH. Hence aercral learned men conjecture, that they 
derive their origin from the ancient idolatera who worshipped a 
plurality of goda, and more eapccialiy from thoae who payed 
religious adoration to the stars of heaven, and W'ho were called, 
by the Arabians, Sahiatia, or Sabeaua (Sabini). I'liia opinion 
baa been luaintnined with touch erudition by the fanioua Four- 
mount, in a Diaai^rtation inserted iit the eighteenth volume of 
the “ Memoires do rAcadeinie dea rnacriptions et dea Belles 
Lettrea," p. 23. But it ia absolutely groundless, and has not 
even a shadow of probability, if we except the name which tlie 
Mahomeiana usually give to this sect. The Mendanma, thero- 
aelvea, ocknowledire, diat they are of Jewish origin, and that they 
w’cre minalated out of I^estiiie into the country they at present 
inhabit. They have aacred books of a very remote antiquity; 
among others, one which they attribute to Adam, and another 
compoaed l>y John, whom they revere as the founder of their 
aert. As tliesc books have been some years ago added to tlie 
library of the king of France, it is to be iioped that they>roay 
rontrilmte to give us a more authentic account of this people 
than u e have hitherto reemved. 
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is mot hitherto safficiently known; though it be cent. 
evidently composed of some Christian doctrine, 
and a motley mixture of fictions drawn from a ,/ 
different source. They are distinguished from the 
other corrupt sects, that have dishonoured Chris¬ 
tianity, by the peculiar impiety of their opinion 
concerning the evil genius. This malignant 
principle they call Karubin or Clierubiin,». e. one 
of the great ministers of tlie Supreme Being. And 
if they do not directly addre.s8 religious worship 
to this evil minister, they trout him at least until 
the utmost resjiect, and not only abstain, them¬ 
selves, from offering him any marks of hatred or 
contempt, but moreover will not suffer any con¬ 
tumelious treatment to be given him by others. 

Nay, they are said to cany this reverence and cir¬ 
cumspection to such an excessive height, that no 
efforts of persecution, no torments, not even death 
itself, can engi^* them to conceive or express an 
abhorrence of this evil genius ; and that they 
will make no scruple to put to death such persons 
as express, in their presence, an aversion to him [e}* 


Hyde, Hi'.toria Ilelisf. Veter. Pei'Htiruni in Append, 
p. /ti!).—Otter, Voyiiitc en Tunpiit* ct en IVntp, tom. i. p. IVI. 
tom. ii. i>. 249. In tlu* la*t •’•‘iittiry, Michael Nau, a learned 
.Icauit, undertook to inutruct ihis profane sect, and to give 
them jnster notions of religion {see D’Arvieux, Metnoires ou 
Voyages, tom. vi. p. 862. 877), and after him another Jesuit, 
whose name was Monier, embarked in the same dangerous 
enterprise (see .Merooires des IVIissions des Jesuites, tom. iii. p. 
S91); but how tiiey were receive.!, and what success ottimd^ 
their minUtr}-, is hitherto unknown. Rhenferdius, as appears 
from the letters of the loarued (jisbert Cuper, publisiied by 
liayer (see p. .80). consider the Jesdseans as the desrendanta 
of the ancient Setliiam.. But this opinion is no less improba¬ 
ble than that which U^ikes tiiem a branch of the Maiiichnumt 
M'hich is sufficiently refuted by their sentiments concerning 
the Evil Genius. Beausoims in his Histoire de Maaieheisme, 
tom. ii. p, 613. conjectures tliat the denomination of thia sect 
is derivAl from die name of Jesus; but it seems rather to be 
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cent. XIX. The Dhraziax^ or Bnttilfls/fold 
■ xvL w^arlike people Hmt Inhabit the and 

**AnT".* iuhospHable wthy of monnt Libantis, giTe ^m- 
t j - > selves out for descendants of the Franks^ who, 
Dutuziaiis, eleventh cen^ry, carried on the holy 

or i)ur. war with the Mahometans in Palestine; thoug^i 
*“"*• this pretended origin is a matter of tlie great^t 
uncertainty. What the doctrine and discipline of 
this nation are at present is extremely uidlcttlt 
to know, as they are at the greatest pains ima¬ 
ginable to conceal their rcligiojis sentiments and 
principles. We find, however, both in their opi¬ 
nions and practice, the plainest proofs ,of their 
acquaintance* with Christianity. Several learned 
men have imagined, that both they and the Curdi 
of Persia had formerly <‘niln*aced the sentiments of 
the Manitdneutis, and perhaps still per8ev(*re in 
their pernicious errors [/j. 

The Cliaiiisi, or Solares, who reside in a c(Ttain 
distri(‘t of Mesopoiamia, are supposed, hyciirious 
inquirers inlo tlu'se matters, to la* a branch of the 
iSumsajans, mentioned by EpiphaniusQ/]. 

Th<“r<‘ ar<> many other Senn-christian sects of 
these kinds in the east [//], whose ]>rinciples, 

borrowed from tlio word .to/id, or Je/dnn, wtticb in ibo Persian 
lan|{uagt>, wj^nifios tin* (Jood (iod, and i** opposc<l to Ahriinno, 
or ArinmniiiH, tin* Uvil Piinciplo (mu> Ilorlndot, Bddiolli. Orien- 
talo, |i. dSt.—( liarcfoddiii Aly, Hist, do Tiimirboi-, tom. iii. p. 
81.) «o that thi‘ t<‘rm ,]n/idmm iioiaft onl lliat sect a** the wor- 
Hldppera of the pood or true (»«d. Notwitlistaiidinf? tho plauai- 
bitity of diis n< coiint of tlic matter, it ii not impowilde that the 
rity .leant, of wbicli Otter (.peaks in his Voyaso ••n Turquie et en 
Perse, tom. i. p. 2S:l, may have (riven lise to the title of .lasidi- 
ans, Of* .Teada>nns. 

[_/’j See Lucas, Voyapre en Oreee et A«ie Mineure. torn. ii. 
p. 36,—Hyde, flistur. Kelijr. Veter. p. 491. ,>.'(4,—Sir 

Patd llicaut'a History o( the Ottoman iSipire, vol, i. p. 813. 

[</'] Hyde, llistor. Helig. Veter. Persar. p. .V).). 

{AJ] See the work of the desiiit Diusse. entitled, “ Lettres 
edifiautes, et e«neu«es d»^ Missions etraniren's.” tom, k^p. 68. 



ieQ«t8» and instUntions, are far from Mug on* cent. 
wortby of Uio cmriofrity of the leaniod. And those 
who a^onid l>e at the pains to turn th<‘ir n*8eardli©8 
IhiM M’ay, and inon* «sii*eciully !♦» have the reli- 
gioiw txWks of ihcne sects conveyed into Kurope, 
would undoubtedly render eminent service to the 
cause* of sacred literature, and tiblain applause 
fi*oni all a ho have a taste for the study of Chnstinn 
fUitiquities; for the accounts which hax* hitherto 
been p;iven of thew nations and sects are full of 
uiwiulainly and conlrailietion. 

XX. The niishionaries of Koine havi* never or u* 
coas<‘d to displa), in these pails of the vi'orhl, their 
dexterity iu niakitii> piose)yti*s, luid accordingly br«f«itho 
have founded, though with gi'cat difliiMilty and^^'J^JJ. 
expense, aniong tin* gi'i'utest jiart of the st'ctsmoa. 
now mentioned, eongri'galioiis that adopt the 
doetrine, and acknowledge the jurisdiction, of the 
Koni.in pontiff. It is ahuiidaiitly known, that 
iiinoiig the (Greeks, who livi* under the empire of 
the Turk, and also among thos<* viho are suhjeet 
to the dominion of the ’fnictiuns, the emperor of 
the Koniaiis, and other C'hristian princes, there 
are sevend who haie adopteil the faith and dis- 
<-ipliii<* of the Latin < hiireh, and are go\eriied hy 
tlwir ow'i! clerg> and hishops, who receive their 
eonfiiiiiafion and aiithorit) from Home. In this 
latter city (here is a college, ••xpressJv founded 
with a \icw to midtiply these apostatising societies, 
and to iiier<‘ase and strengthen the er»‘dil and au¬ 
thority of the Roman pontiff among the (ireeks. 

In thesi* colleges a ecrlaiii nmnb»*r of (irei-iun siu- 
dents, who have given early marks of genius and 
capacity, areinstriwtedinlhe arl-s and sciences, and 
are more esjM'oially prepossessi'd with the <l<><*pest 


lliM suthur IpIIn us tlmt in (lie niutintiuiM wiiK'li lu^pitrate Peisia 
fiiMii India, tliere lives a *ert of C'brisdatM who ini^innt the «iffn 
of the croM on Uieir bodiea nith a red hot iron. 
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sentitnents of teHeratiAi and seeal ftx ^ loitbiinity 
of the pope. Such un inslitatioti; Aecompeoied 
with tM efforts and labours of the misetonaries, 
could not fail, one would think, to gain an im> 
mense number of proselytes to Borne, qonddering 
the unhappy state of the Grecian churches. But 
the case is quite otherwise; for the most respect¬ 
able writers, even of the Roman Catholic persua¬ 
sion, acknowledge fairly, that the proselytes they 
have drawn from the Greek churches make a 
wretched and despicable figure, in point of num¬ 
ber, opulence, and digpity, when compared with 
those, to whom the religion, government, nay, 
the very name of R.ome, are disgusting and odious. 
They observe farther, that the sincerity of a great 
part of these proselytes is of the Grecian stamp; 
so that, when a favourable occasion is offered 
them of renouncing, with advantage, their pre¬ 
tended conversion, they seldom fail, not only to 
return to the bosom of t heir own church, but even 
to recompense the good offices they received from 
the Romans with the most injurious treatment. 
The same writers mention another circumstance, 
much less surprising, indeed, than those now 
mentioned, but much more dishonourable to the 
church of Rome; and that circumstance is, that 
even those of the (ireek students, who are edu¬ 
cated at Rome Avith such care, as might naturally 
attach them to its religion and government, are, 
nevertheless, so disgustt'd and shocked at the cor¬ 
ruptions »)f its olnireh, clergy, and people, that 
they forget, more notoriously than others, the 
obligations witli Avhieh they have been loaded, 
and exert themselves with pee-uliar obstinacy and 
bitterness in opposing the credit and authority of 
the Latin church [/]. 


Ci‘3 Spc among other autliors who twve trnnteil this point of 
liMtory, Urh. t’erri, Etat Priwient I’l'.jrlisc Roinaine. p. H'2. 


CHAP. 11. QmkmeiMtutfim 9SJ 

XXL In their efforts toei^d the papal empira cbkt. 
over the Greek dinrches, the designing ^ntitfii did 
not ffH^et the church of Russia, the chief bulwark 
and (Hnaineut of the Grecian faith. On the con. 
trary, frequent deliberations were held at Rome, 4 
about the proper methods of uniting, or ratheri>«»t«i 
subjecting this church to the papal hierarchy. luJjTd 
this century .fohn Basilides, Grand Duke of the <*««*« 
Russians, seemed to discover a propensity towwds,“*^2S'^ 
this union, by sending, in the year L'>80, a solemn 
embassy to firegory XIII. to exhort timt pontiff 
to resume the negotiations relative to this iai> 
portant matter, that so they might bo brought to 
a happy and speedy coiudusion. Accordingly, 
the year following, Anthony Possevin, a learns 
and artftii Jesuit, was chained with this commi 8 > 
sion l>y the Roman pontiff, and sent into Muscovy 
to bring it into execution. But this dexterous 
missionary, though he spared no pains to obtain 
the purposes of his ambitious court, found by ex¬ 
perience tliat all his efforts wei'e unequal to the 
task he had undertaken ; nor did tlie Russian 
ambassadors, who airived at Rome soon after, 
bring any thing to the ardent wishes of tlie pon¬ 
tiff, hut empty promises, conceived in dubious and 
general terms, on wiiieli iitllc dependanee could 
be made [/■]• And, indejul, tlie event ahuiidantiy 


in wliirh. »p.*akintt of tlio (liroks, ho oxpr»>t>>i«i hiinn-lf in tin* 
fnilowinir inaniior: lU dovicnnoiit lot) p!u<) vioirn. t‘iiiu‘U)i)( ttm 
('Htliolitjiios, lursqu'ils ont apriH noi m’ioiicox, ot qii'iia out <»)uuu- 
iaiianco iJ<‘ non im|Hn’fi‘<'tioiiH • i. t*. in plain KiiitUili, Tlioy, (tho 
Grooka) bocaiuo tho hitbooat onoiiiio-i of ua Homan I'atholica, 
whon thoy hare tn-on instructoii in our HoiouroH, am) haro ac- 
quirod tho ktioa-lod^o of our imjieifoctions. Otbor umtimonioa 
of a like nature Hhall lie {(ivoii horoafter.—Mioh. Lo Quion luai 
(fivon Its an enumeration. althouf;h a defoctiio pno, of tho frreek 
bishops that iolloiv tho rites of tho Homan chiiri h, in hla Oriena. 
Chriyt. tom. iii. p. SCO. 

[A] See the conferences between Poaaeviii and the duko of 
Muscovy, together with tho other writins* of thia Jesuit rek- 

VO^.. IV. S 
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CHIT, showed, that Baailides had no other view, in all 
these negotiations, than to flatter the pope, and 
assistance, in order to bring to an ad- 
' vantageous conclusion the unsoccessflil war, which 
he had caitied on against Poland. 

The ministry of Possevin and his associates 
was, however, attended with more fruit among 
that part of the Russians who reside in the Polish 
dominions, many of whom embraced the doctrine 
and rites of the Roman church, in consequence 
of an associatiifm agreed on in the year 1596, in a 
meeting at Bresty, the capital of the palatinate of 
CujaVia. Those that thus submitted to the com¬ 
munion of Rome were called the United, while 
the adverse party, who adhered to the doctrine 
and jurisdiction of the patriarch of Constanti¬ 
nople, were distinguished by the title of the Non- 
united [/j* likea’ise farther worthy of ob¬ 

servation here, that there has been established at 
Kiovia, since the fourteenth century, a congrega¬ 
tion of Russians, subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Roman pontiff, and ruled by its own Metropoli¬ 
tans, who are entirely distinct from the Russian 
bishops that reside in that city \jn~\. 

TlieToUriei XXII. The Roman missionaries made scarcely 
u. any spiritual conquests worthy of mention among 
merous either the Asiatic or African Monophysites. 
jdoTophy! About the middle of the preceding cimtury, a lit- 
.itM,Ne8to-t]e insignificant chur«‘h, that acknoadedged the 
a”. !!.*!*!"! jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff, a^as erected 
among the Nestorians, wliose patriarchs, succes- 


tivci to the )iPf!;otiation in, quostiun, tbat arc* aubjoiiu'd tn liis 
work, caJleil Monrovia.—Soc also La V'io <iu P. Ponnevin, par 
Jean Dorif^ny, livr. v. p. S;")!. 

f/j Ailr. Ilogenvolachii Histor. Ecclesiar. Slavonlcar. lib. iv. 
cap. ii. p. 46.^>. 

[>«i See Mich. Le Quien. Oriens Christinnus, tom. i. p. 1.^74. 
anti tom. iii. p. 1126.—Acta Sanctorum, tttni. ii. Fcbmar. p. 
693. 
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sively named Joseph [«], wsside in Uie cent. 

Diarbek. Some of the Armenian provinces eri** 
braced the doctrines and discipline of Rome BO i. 
early as the fourteenth century, under the ponti- n ^ 
ficateof John XXIII. who, in the year 1818 , sent 
them a Dominican monk to govern their church, 
with the title and authority of an archbishop. 

The episcopal seat of this spiritual ruler was first 
fixed at Adorbigana, in the district of Soldania [o3; 
but was afterwards transierrcd to Naxivan, where 
it -still remains in the hand.s of the Dominicans, 
who alone are admitted to that ghostly dignity [/>]. 

I’he Armenian churches in Poland, who have 
embraced the faith of Rome, have also their bishop, 
who resides at Lemberg [</]. The (ieorgians and 
Mingrelians, who were visited hy some monks of 
the Theatin and Capuchin orders, disgusted these 
inissit)naries by their ferocity and ignorance, re- 
muiiicd inattentive to their counsels, and unmoved 
by their admonitions; so that their ministry and 
labours were scarcely attended with any visible 
fruit fc]. 

XXlll. The pompous accounts which the pa- tiio labour* 
nul missiomiri<!S have iriven of the vast success of 
their labours among all tliese (rn'ciun sects, are nonaries 
ei)ually destitute of candour and truth. It 
evident, from testimonies of the host and most ppoiluce 
respectable authority, that, in some <tf these’"''® 
«;ouiitries, they do nothing more than administer 
(•landestine baptism to sick infants who are eom- 
niitted to their care, as they appear in the ficli- 

[//] See .Asxemaniii Bibliotli. Oriont. Vutiraii. turn. iii. par. I. 
p. ( 51 .^.—[,(. Oriuiis CIjriHtiaiius, torn. il. p. lllH't. 

[o] Odor. Kaynald, Aniial. torn. jtv. ad a. 131H. mu-t. iv. 
r /;] Le Oitien, Orioiis (3iristian. tom. iii. p. 1303 and 140.3. 

('Ifiiiotta Gniaitris t-'onoiliationc Erilesi!i! -Vrnioiliii'ruin itonuina, 
ii'iti. i. p. 527. 

{q'jl Montoires <1 p« Mis..ions «la la Coniparmio do .Toxna, lorn, 
iii. p. 54. 

I'rb. Corri. I'tat proM-nt do rEv’!'**’ Hoinaino. p. I(i2. 

s ‘2 
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cianr. tious character of physicians I and that, in 
other places, the whole 8ue<»8S ^ their ministry 
“ confined to the gathering together some 
wretched tribes of indigent convert^ whose po¬ 
verty is the only bond of their attachment to the 
church: of Borne, and who, when the papal 
lairgesses are suspended or withdrawn, fall 
their pretended allegiance to Rome, and return to 
the religion of their ancestors [#3. It happens 
also, from time to time, that a person of distinc¬ 
tion among the Greeks or Orientals embraces the 
doctrine of the Latin church, and promises obe¬ 
dience to its pontiff, nay, carries matters so far as 
to repair to Rome to testify his respectful submis¬ 
sion to the apostolic see. But in these obsequious 
steps the noble converts are almost always moved 
by avarice or ambition; and accordingly, when 
the face of their affaii*s changes, when they have 
obtained their purposes, and have nothing more 
to expect, then they, generally speaking, either 
suddenly abandon the church of Rome, or express 
their attachment to it in such ambiguous terms, 
as are only calculated to deceive. Those who, 
like the Nestorian bishop of Diarbek [«], conti¬ 
nue stedfast in the profession of the Roman faith, 
and even transmit it with an appearance of zeal 


[*] Urli. Cerri, Etat present de rEg'lise^liomaine, p. 104. 
—Galtr. (le Cliinon, Relations nonvcltes dii Levant, par. J. e. 
vi, p. 174. This Capuchin monk delivers his opinions on many 
subjects with frankness and candour. 

ff] See Chardin’s Voyages en Perse, tom. i. p. 186. tom. 
ii. p. 53, 75, 206, 271, 'Sli), and principally tom. iii. p. 4.33, 
of the last edition published in Holland in 4to; for, in the 
former editions, all tlio srandaloiis transactions of the Koman 
missionaries nmon^ the Armenians, Coh’hians, llwrians, and 
Persians, are entirely wanting.—See also Chinon. Relations dti 
Levant, par. II. p. 308. which regards the .Armenians; and 
Maillet, Description d’Egyptc, tom. iii. p. (>.». which is relative 
to the Copts, 

[»] Otherwise named Amida and (’arsmit. 
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to their posterity, are excited tothb perse^nmoe cent. 

hy no other motive than Ae unintermpted 

lity of the Boman pontaif. m*t i. 

On the other hand, the bishops of Rome vre-hm>tf^ 
extremely attentive and assiduous in employiae 
all the methods in their power to maintain and 
extend their dominion among the Citristians of 
the East. For this purpose, they treat, with the 
greatest lenity and indulgence, the proselytes they 
have made in these parts of the world, tlmt thmr 
yoke may not appear intolerable. Nay, they 
carry this indulgence so far, as to show evidently 
that they are actuated more by a love of power, 
than by an attachment to their own doctrines and 
institutions. For they do not only allow the 
(irrcck' and other eastern proselytes the liberty of 
retaining, in their public worship, the rites and 
ceremonies of their ancestors (though in direct 
o{>position with the religious service of the church 
of Rome), and of living in a manner repugnant 
to the customs and practice of the Latin world ; 
hut, what is much more surprising, they sutfer 
the jK'culiar doctrines that distinguish the Greeks 
and Orientals from all other Christian societies, 
to remain in the public religious. hooks of the 
proselytes already mentioned, and even to he re¬ 
printed at Rome in those that are sent abroad 
for their use[«’]. The truth of the matter 

[»/>3 Assoinamii complain* in many paHKa^c* of hi* Bihliotii. 

Orient Vatican, that even the very books tliat were printed at 
Rome for tlie une of the Nestoriana, Jacobite*, and Arme¬ 
nian*, were not corrected nor purged from the error* |)eculiar 
to tliese aect.s; an<l he look* upon tlii* iie^tligence a* the rea¬ 
son of the defection of many Roman convert*, and of their re¬ 
turn to the bosom of the eastern and (ireek cburchea, to 
whicli tliey originally belonged-—See, on due other hand, the 
lA'ttrea Ciioiitie* du K. Simon, torn. ii. let xxiii. p. 1S6, in 
which dii* author pretend* to defend this conduct of the 
Koiiian*, which aome attribute to indolenct^ and neglect, other* 
to artifice and prudence. 
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c^rr. 8eein# to be briefly this; That at Rome, a Greek, 
an Armenian, or ja: Copt, is looked upon as an obe- 
dient child, arid a worthy member of the church, 
if he acknowledges the supreme and unlimited 
power of the Roman pontiff over all the Christian 
world. 

The Mare- XXIV. The Maronitcs who inhabit the mounte 
Lihanus and Antilibanus, date their subjection to 
their spiritual jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff 
from the time that the Latins carried their hostile 
arms into Palestine, with a view to make them¬ 
selves mastci’s of the Holy Land [.r]. This sub- 

[*] The Maroiiite doctors, and more especially those that 
reside at Koine, maintain, with the greatest efforts of zeal and 
argument, that the religion of Koine has always been ]^(resen’ed 
among them in its purity, and exempt from any mixture of he¬ 
resy or error. The proof of this assertion has been attempted 
with groat labour and industry, by Faust. Nairon, in bis Disser- 
tatio de oiigine, nomine, ac religionc Maronitnrum, published in 
8vo, at Home, in the year 1679. It was from this treatise, and 
some oUter Maronite writers, that De la Koque drew the materials 
of his discourses concerning the origin of the Maronites, together 
w'ith the abridgment of their history, which is inserted in the 
second volume of his Voyage de Syrie et du Mont I.ilmn, p. i28, 
8ic. But neither this hypothesis, nor the authorities by which it 
is supported, have any weight with the most learned men of the 
Konian church; who maintain, that the Maronites derived their 
origin from the Monophysites, and adhered to the doctrine of the 
Monothelites*, until the twelfth century, when they embraced 
the I'emmunion of Koine. See 11. Simon, Histoire Critique des 

Chretiens Oricntaux, cli. xiii. p. 146_Euseb. Kenandot, Histor. 

Patriarch. Alexand. in I’rtefat. iii. ‘i. in Histor. p. 49. The very 
learned Asseniaimi, who was himself a Maronite, steers n miildle 
w'ay between these two opposite accounts, in his Biblioth. Orient. 
Vatic, tom. i. p. 496. while the matter in debate is left undecid¬ 
ed by Mich, l.e (luien, in his Oriens Christiaims, torn. iii. p. 1. 
when' he gives an account of the Maronite clnirch, and its spiri¬ 
tual nilcrs.—For my own part, I am persuaded, that those who 
consider that all the Maronites have not as yet eiiibraced the 
faith, or acknowdedged tlie jurisdiction of Koine, will be little 

• Those who maintained, that, nolwillntatiding thr two natures in <'lirist, 
air. the human and Ihc ditine, Ilwre was, neTeilhcless, liul one will, which 
was the divine. 
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however was agreed to, with this cemt. 

cunditiou, that neitlier the popes nor th«r einiji* 
sul'ies should pretend to change or abolish 
thing that related to the ancient rites, j 

precepts, or religious opinions, of this j>eople. So 
that, in reality, tliere is nothing to he found 
lunoug the Maronites that savours of po|)ery, if 
we except their attachment to the Roman pon¬ 
tiff [//], u ho is obliged to pay very dear for their 
friendsiiip. For, as the Maronites live in the 
■utmost distress of poverty, under the tyrannical 
y(tke of the Malmmetans, the bishop of Rome is 
under a necessity of furnishing them with such 

to refi'ii'fl n itli creiluHty the assertions of certain Maro- 
nite priests, who are, after the nmnner of tlie .Syrians, much ad¬ 
dicted to hoastiiiif and exap^reratiou. Certain it is, that there are 
Maronites in Syria, who still Whold the church of Rome with 
the pn'titest aversion and abhorrence; nay, w'hat is still more 
remarkable, preat numbers of that nation residing in Italy, even 
ninler the eye of the pontill', opjtused his authority during the 
last century, and threw the court of Rome into great per|)le3tity. 

One body <if tliese ixm-confortninp Maronites retired into the 
valleys itf Piedmont, where they joiiKnl the Waldenses; another, 
above six hundred in nuniher, with a bishop and several eccle¬ 
siastics at their head, fleii into Corsica, anti implored the pro¬ 
tection of tilt? republic, of Genoa against the viohuice of tlie In- 
tpiisitors. Stw C'rh. Cerri. Ktat present tie I’Eglise Uomaiiie, p. 

P'a. Now, may it not he asked here. What could have 
excited the Maronites in Italy to this public and vigorou* 
opposition to the Roman jxiiitifl', if it be true that their upiniona 
were in all respects confonnable Ui the thtetrines ami decrees of 
the clinrch of Rome !•' This opposition could not have been owing 
to any thing hut a ditt'erence in point of <loctrine and belief; 
since the church of Rome allowed and still allows the Maronites 
under its jurisdiction, to a-toin and {terforin the religious rites 
and institutions that have been handed down to them from Uieir 
ancestors, and to follow the precepts and rules of life to which 
tliey have always been acciistoinetl. Compare with the authors 
above cited, 'niesaur. biinstol. C-rozian, tom. i. p. II. 

[^] Tlie reader will do well to consult principally on thia 
'‘uhjeid, the observations siiltjoineti by Rich. Simon, to bu French 
iriinslation of the Italian .lesuit I^audini's Voyage to Mount la- 
bamis, publislietl in Pinio. at Paris, in 1C85. See also Euseb. 

Rcitaudot, Jlisluria Patriarch. Alexandr. p. 548. 
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CENT. ’ ’'I'os as may appease the voracity of their 
,(j,,/i ('ssors, procure a subsistence for their bishop 
clergy, provide all things that are requisite 
for the support of their churches, and the unin- 
teiTupted exercise of public worship, and contri¬ 
bute in general to lessen their misery. Besides, 
the college erected at Rome by Gregory XIII. 
with a design to instioict the young men, fre¬ 
quently sent from Syria, in the various branches 
of useful science and sacred erudition, and to 
prepossess them with an early veneration and' 
attachment for the Roman pontiff, is attended 
with a very considerable expense. The patriarch 
of the Maronites performs his spiritual functions 
at Canobin, a convent of the monks of St. An¬ 
thony, on mount Libanus, which is his constant 
residence. He claims the title of patriarch of 
Antioch, and always assumes the name of Peter, 
as if he seemed desirous of being considered as 
the successor of that apostle [jz]. 


[*3 See Petitqueux, Voyage a Canobin clans k Mont Liban, 
in the Nouveaux Memoires des Missions de la Compagnie dn 
Jesus, tom. iv. p. 252. and tons. Tiii. p. 355.^—La Roque, Voy¬ 
age de Syrie, tom. ii. p. 10.—Laur. D’Ameux Memoires ou 
Voyages, tom. ii. p. 418. 



SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


PART II. 

THE HISTOBY OP THE MOOEHN CH08CHE*. 


CHAPTER 1. 

The History of the Lutheran Church. 

1. The rise and progress of the Evangelical cent. 
or Lutheran church have been already related, so 
far as they belonged to the history of the Reforma- ii.” 

tion. The fonner of these titles was assumed by WyW 
that church in consequence of the original design xh, 
of its founders, which was to restore to its native 
lustre the gospel of Christ, that had so long 
covered with the darkness of superstition, or, in church, 
other words, to place in its proper and true light 
that importantdoctrine, which represents salvation 
as attiiinablc by the merits of Christ alone. Nor 
did the church, now under consideration, discover 
any reluctan<!e against adofding tlie name of the 
great man, whom Providence employed as the ho¬ 
noured instrument of its foundation and establish¬ 
ment. A natural sentiment of gratitude to him, 
by whose ministry the clouds of superstition had 
been chiefly dispelled, who had destroyed the 
rlaims of pride and self-sufficiency, exposed the 
vanity of confidence in the intercession of saints 
and martyrs, and pointed out the Son of God as 
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CENT, the only prop(3robject of trust to miserable mortals, 
excited his followers to assume his name, and to 
call their community the Lutheran church, 
t ^ ^ The rise of this church must be dated from 
that remarkable })oriod, when the pontiff Leo X. 
drove Martin Luther, vvith his friends and fol¬ 
lowers, from the bosom of the Roman hierarchy, 
hy a solemn and violent sentence of excommuni¬ 
cation. It began to ac<|uir<f a regular form, and 
a considerable degree of stability and consistence, 
from the year 15H0, when the system of doctrine 
• and morality it had adopted was drawn up and 
presented to the diet of Augsburg. And it was 
raised to the dignity of a lawful and complete 
hierarchy, totally independetff on the laws and 
jurisdiction of the Roman potdiff, in consequence 
of the treaty e.oncluded at I’assau, in the year 
l.'i.'iS, between t^^harles V. and Maurice, elector 
of Saxony, relating to the religious affairs of the 
empire. 

Tiwium II. The great and leading principle of the Lu- 
church is, that the Iloly Scriptures are 
religious tUo onlf soui’cc fvom whencc we aiv* to draw our 
doctrine. j^e/ZgiouH sciitimciitti, whether they relate to faith 
or practice ; and that these inspired writings are, 
in all matters that are essential to salvation, so 
plain, and so easy to be thoroughly understood, 
that their signification may be learned, without 
the aid of an expositor, by every person of com¬ 
mon sense, wlio has a competent knowledge of 
the language in which they ai’e composed. There 
are, indeed, certain formularies adopted by this 
church, which contain the principal points of its 
doctrine, ranged, for the sake of method and per¬ 
spicuity, in their natural order. But these books 
have no authority but what they derive from the 
scriptures of truth, whose sense and meaning they 
are dtssigtied to convey; nor are the Lutheran 
doctors permitted to interpret or explain these 
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l)ooks so as to clraM’ from them any propositions cent. 
liiat are inconsistent witli tlie express declarations 
of the word of God. I'lie chief and the most re- „/ 
spectahJe of these human productions is tin* Con- 
fession of Augshurff, with th(' aimexed defence 
of it against the objections of the Homan (’atholic 
doctors [o]. In the next rank may be placed the 


fir [«] WliPii thf f*»iifphsi()ii of Aujihlmrsi liail pre- 

*iL‘nlp<i to tho dipt of tliat pity, tlio Itoiimii t’atliolip doctors tvere 
employed to refute the doctnues it ro/itiii»pd; and tliis pro- 
tpiidpil rpfutntiuii was aUii ri'ad to that uuoiist usspiiildy. A 
reply was iiuuiediatply drawn up liy Mclancllioii. ami presented 
to the emperor; wlm, nmler tlie pretext of a paeiHe spirit, 
refused to rpceivi’ it. I'iiis reply was pidilislied afterwards, 
nndm’ tlie title of Apoloiria t'onfessionis Anjfiistana': and is the 
defence of that eoiifession, ineiitioned hy Dr. Mosheiin ns 
annexeil to it. I’o speak plain. Melam thon's love of pence and 
eoncord seems to have <•^u•ried him heyond what- he owed to 
the truth, ill composing' tliis defence of the confession of Augs¬ 
burg. In the edition of that defence that some Lutlieratis (and 
l.'hythra'us tiinong othen,) look upon as tlie most genuine ami 
authentic, Meluncihim makes several strange eoncessions to the 
ehurch of Home; whether thron"h servile fear, excessive 
eharity, or he.sitation of iiiiml, 1 will not pretend to deierinine. 
lie speaks of the presenee of Chrisl's body in the cmdiiirist in 
the very strongest terms that the Uonian Catholics use to ex- 
pres-s the monstrous doctrine of Transuhstantiaiion; and adupta 
those remarkable words of Theophylac.t, that ‘ the bread was not 
ii figure only, hut was truly changed into flesh.’ He approves 
of tliat canon of the intuts, in which the priest prays tliat ‘ the 
bread may he changed into the hotly of Christ.’ It is true, 
that in some subsequent editions of the defence or apology now 
under consideration, tliese obnoxious passages were left out, and 
the phraseology that had given such just offence was ertnsider- 
ably mitigated. There is an ample account of this whole mat¬ 
ter, together with a history of the dissensions of the Lutheran 
church, in the valuable and leanied work of Hospiiiian, entitled. 
Historic SacramentoritB Pars posterior, p. 199, et seq. These 
expressions in Melancthon’s Apologia will appear still more 
surprising, when we recollect that, in the course of the debates 
concerning the manner of Christ’s presence in the eucharist, 
lie, at length, seemed to lean visibly towards the opinions of 
Biicer and Calvin; and that, after his death, his followers were 
I en>urcd and persecuted in Sa.xony on this account, under the 
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CKNT. Articles of Smalcald [6], as they are commonly 
called^ together with the shorter and larger Cate- 
^^y"j ‘chisms of Luther, designed for the instruction of 
youth, and the improvement of persons of riper 
years. To these standard-books most churches 
add the Form of Concord; which, though it be not 
univeraally received, has not, on that account, 
occasioned any animosity or disunion; as the few 
points that preverjt its being adopted by some 
churches are of an indifferent nature [c], and do 


denomination of Pbilippieta. T))ig> shows either that the great 
man now under consideration clianged his opinions, or that he 
had formerly been seeking union and concord at the expense of 
truth. 

[63 The articles here mentioned were drawn up at 
Smalcald by I.uther, on occasion of a meeting of the protestant 
electors, princes, and states, at that place. They were princi¬ 
pally designed to show how far the Lutlienins were disposed to 
go, in order to avoid a final rupture, and in v.liat sense they were 
willing to adopt the doctrine of ('hrist’s presence in the cucharist. 
And though the terms in which lliese articles are expn'ssed, he 
somewhat dubious, yet they are much less harsh and disgusting 
than those used in the Confession, the Apology, and the Form 
of Concord. 

««■ [ c3 Dr. Mosheim, like an artful ])8inter, shades those 
objects in the history of I.utheranisin, which it is impossible 
to expose with advantage to a full view. Of this nature was 
the conduct of the Lutheran doctors in the deliberations re¬ 
lating to the famous Form of Concord here mentioned; a con¬ 
duct that discoveretl such an imperious and uncharitable 
spirit, as would have been more consistent with the genius 
of the court of Rome than with the principles of a protestant 
church. The render, who is desirous of an ample demon¬ 
stration of the truth and justice of this censure, has only to 
consult the learned work of Rod. Ilospinian, entitled, ‘ t^on- 
cordia Discore, s<‘U de Origine «t Progicssu Formula* Con- 
cordiai Burgensis.' The history of this remarkable produc¬ 
tion is more amjdy related in the thirty-ninth and following 
sections of this first chapter, and in the notes, which the 
translator lias taken the liberty to add there, in order to cast 
a proper light upon some things that are too interesting to be 
viewed superficially. In Uie meantime 1 shall only obsjsrve, 
that the points in the Form of Concord, that prevented its 
being unit Cl tally leceived, are not of such an indifferent 
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not, in any d^ee, affect the grand and fahdai> cent. 
mentidjprincipia:; of true religion [t/]. siwZ^ii 

III. The form of public worship, and the rites 
and ceremonies that were proper to be admitted v 
as a part of it, gave rise to disputes in several 
places, during the infancy of the Lutheran church, mow** •b<i 
S ome were inclined to retain a greater number of^Jlp 
the ceremonies and customs that had been so ex- Lutb«r«i. 
cessivcly multiplied in the church of Rome, than 
seemed either lawful or expedient to others. The 
latter, after the example of the Helvetic rc- 
fomici’s, had their ^iews entirely turned towards 
that simplicity and gravity that characterised the 
Christian worship in the primitive times; while 
the former were of opinion, that some indulgence 
was to he shown to the weakness of the multitude, 
and some regard paid to institutions that had ac¬ 
quired a certain degree of weight through long 
establishe<l custom. But as these (iontending 
parties were both per'suaded that the (‘(wemonial 
part of religion was, generally speaking, a matter 
of human institution, and that constMiiumlly a di¬ 
versity of external riU^s might Im* admitt<'d among 
diftereiil churclu's prof(».simr tin* t.am«‘ religion, 
witiiout any prejudice to the bonds of charity and 
frat(‘rnal union, th(*se disput(‘s coidd not be of 
any long duration. In the njeantime, all those 
ceremonies and ohs(‘r\ane(*s of the church of 

naturo ai Dr. Moshpim sppins to iins^rino. To maintain the 
ubiquity or omnipro^ence of Clirist''* bwly, top'tbpr with ita real 
and ppfuliar prownoe in the (‘uchariHt, and to exclude from their 
communion the proteHtantK, who denied thesi* palpable alnurdi- 
tiea, wa', the plan of the Lutheran doct<ir> in conii)ositi(r and re¬ 
commending tile Form of Cimcord ; and this plan (an neither b« 
looked upon as a matter of pure indiffereiiee, nor aa a mark of 
Christian charity. But for a farther proof of this, site sect, xxxix. 
already referred to. 

[<t] See, for an account of the I.uth«>ran confessions of faith, 

Christ. Kockeri Bihliothera 'Ilieolt^ite SyniboUoie, p. 114. 
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CENT. Rome, whether of a public or private nature, that 
carried palpable marks of error and superstition, 
*^RT every where rejected without hesitation; and 

wise precautions were used to regulate the forms 
of public worship in such a manner, that the ge¬ 
nuine fruits of piety should not be choked by a 
multitude of insignificiant rites. Besides, every 
church was allowed the [irivilege of retaining so 
much of the ancient form of worship as might be 
still observed without giving offence, and as seemed 
suited to the character of the people, the genius 
of the government, and the nature and circum¬ 
stances of the place when' it was founded. Hence 
it has happened, tl)at, even so far down as tlie pr(‘- 
sent times, the Lutheran churches differ consider¬ 
ably one from the oth(;r, with respect both to the 
numb(‘v and nature of tlndr religious c(‘renu)nies; 
a circumstance so far from tending to their <lis]io- 
nour, that it is, on the contrary, a very sti’ikinn 
proof of their wisdom and mo(h‘ralion [c]. 
Conmning J V. Thc sii])reme <Mvil rulers of every Lutheran 
bMd.'a»d clothed also with thc dignity, and per- 

thp form of form tlic finictions of supremacy in the church, 
fnentoftbe'^'^*® very ess(*nce of civil government seems ina- 
Luthcroii nifeslly to j)oint out the necessity of investijig the 
churtb. sovereign with this spiritual supremacy [f^, and 
the tacit <-onsent of the Lutlnu’an churches has 
oonfirmeil the dictates of wise policyin this rc'spect. 
It must not, however, i>e imagined, that tin' ancient 

[f] Sep Bullli. Lib. dp Lp^ibiiK. lib. iv. art. iv. 

qua'Ht. iv. ji. (ifi'i—()(i(i.—.lo, Adam Schor/pru**, Itrpvmr. Hul- 
■einann. Lnucl. p. I.SUi—1321. 

fy’ I Since nutliiiiK is more incnnsistonl with tlmt sidiordina- 
tion an<l concord, wliiidi arc among tin* groat emU of citil govern¬ 
ment, than imporinm in imperio, /. c. two indp]>pn<lpnt -ovoi-eign- 
tiea ill the same Imdy politic: Jtonce the genius of government, 
as well Ha'the spirit of genuine t’hristianity, proclaims thc equity 
of that constitution, that makes the Hupreme hentl of thc .state 
thc supreme visible ruler of the church. 
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rights and privileges of the people in ecclesiastical cent. 
affairs have been totally abolished by this coiistitu- 
tion of things; since it is certain, that the vestiges 
of the authority exercised by them in the primitive 
times, though more striking in one place than in 
another, are yet more or less visible every where. 

Besid('s, it must be carefully remembered, that all 
civil rulers of the Lutheran persiiusion are effectu¬ 
ally restrained, by the fundamental priiunples of 
the doctrine they profess, from any attempts to 
change or destroy the established rule of faith and 
manners, to make any alteration in the essential 
doctrines of their ndigion, or in any thing that is 
intimately eomieeted with them, or to impose their 
particular opiniorisupon their subjeclsin adesjmtic 
and arbitrary manner. 

The councils, or societie.s, appointed by the 
sovereign to watch over the interests of the church, 
and t<» govern and direct its affairs, are composed 
of j»evsons vei’sed in the knoM’ledge, both of civil 
and ecclesiasti(!al Idw, and, according to a very an¬ 
cient d<‘nomination, are called C-onsistories. The 
internal government of the Lutheran church seems 
e(pially l emoved frf>n) episcopacy on the one liaml, 
and from preshyterianisni otj the other, if we ex¬ 
cept the kingdoms of Sweden and Denmark, who 
retain the form of ecclesiastical government that 
preceded the Kcdormation, purged, indeed, from 
the superstitions and abuses that rendered it so 
odious [yj. This constitution of the Lutheran 
hierarchy will not seem surprising, when the sen- 

[ v] li‘ tlieiio two kit)|rt1o(ns Uio rliurch in niled by bi- 
Hhoj>» and su|>i'rint«>ndnnl«, under the insjKwtion and aiitbority, 
of the sovendgn. The archbishop of Upsal is primate of .Sw eden, 
and the only arrhbishup anion); the LiitberaiiM. 'Itie hixury' and 
licontiouanesf) that too conimunly flour from tlie opiilenre of the 
Roman Catholic cler);ry are unknown in tbutie two nortliem nates; 
since the revenues of the prelate now mentioned do not amount 
to moi-e than 400 pounds yearly, while thofte of the bishopa are 
projiortionahly aniail. 
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policy, are dalf considered. On the one band, 
^g^‘”'tbey are persuaded that there is no law, divine 
4. ,^-,-y authority, which points out a distinction between 
the ministers of the gospel with respect to rank, 
dignity, or prerogatives; and therefore they re¬ 
cede from episcopacy. But, on the other hand, 
they are of opinion, that a certain subordination, 
a diversity in point of rank and privileges among 
the clergy, are not only highly useful, but also 
necessary to the perfection of church communion, 
by connecting, in consequence of a mutual de- 
pendance, more closely together the membei-s of 
the same body; and thus they avoid the unifor¬ 
mity of the presbyterian government. They are 
not, however, agreed with respt'ot to the extent of 
this subordination, and the degrees of superiority 
and precedence that ought to distinguish their 
doctors; for in sonn* places this is regulated with 
much more regard to the ancient rules of church- 
government, than is discovered in others. As the 
divine law is silent on this head, different opinions 
may be entertained, and different fonns of ecclesi¬ 
astical polity adopted, without a breacli of Chris¬ 
tian charity an<l fraternal union. 

TheLuth*. V. Eveiy ctmiitiy has its own Lituigies, which 
rules of proceeding in every thing that 
public woi- relates to oxtemal worship, and the public exercise 
their religion. These rules, liowi'ver, are not of an 
»hoU of in. immutable nature, like those institutions which 
■truvting. jjjg gtaiuj) of u divino authority, but may be 
augmented, con-ected, or illustrated, by the order 
of the sovereign, when sUch changes appeal* evi¬ 
dently to be necessary or expedient. The liturgies 
used in the diffident countries that have einhi*aced 
the system of Luther agree perfectly in all the 
essential branches of religion, in all matters that 
can be looked upon as of real moment and im¬ 
portance ; hut they differ widely in many things 
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Holy Seriptarea are talent, and whidb compii^ 
that part of the public religion, that derive m 
authority from the wisdom and appointanent of Wy^J* 
men. A'^emblies for the celebration of ditine 
worship meet every where at stated times. Here 
the Holy Scriptures are read publicly, prayers 
and hymns ai'c addressed to the iDelty, the tacra- 
nients are administered, and the people ai’e- in¬ 
structed in the knowledge of religion, and excited 
to the practice of virtue by the discourses of their 
ministere. The wisest methods are used for the 
religious education of youth, who are not only 
carefully instructed in the elements of C'hristianity 
in the public schools, hut are also examined hy 
the pastors of the chnrohcs to which they belong, 
in a public manner, in order to the farther iin- 
provement of their knowledge, and the more 
vigorous exertion of their faculties in the study 
of divine truth. Hence, in almost every pro¬ 
vince, Catechisms which contain the essential 
truths of religion, and the main prece|)ts of mo¬ 
rality, are published and rei’onuncnded by the 
authority of the s<*vcrciirn, as rules to be followed 
hy the masters of schools, and hy the ministers of 
the church, both m their private and public in¬ 
structions. Hut as Luther left behind him an 
accurate and judicious jiroduction of thi'. kind, 
in whi<*h the fundamental principles of ndigion 
end morality are ex|>lained and contirnuHi with 
the greatest perspicuity and force, both of evidcuea 
and expression, this compendious Catechism of 
that eminent reformer is universally adopted as 
the first introduction to religiou.s krwwledge, and 
is one of the standard books of the cburcli wbicli 
bears his name. And, indeed, all the provincial 
catechisms are no more than illustrations and eu* 
lavements on this excellent abridgment of faith 
and practice. 

VOL. IV. 


T 
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cisKT. VI. Among |)h« that lune held sacred in the 
Lutheran chttreh {besides that which is c^brated 
every week in ^memory of Christ's resurrection 


from thc.^^)i'’.we 'may reckon all such as were 
n» hotj- W those glorious and important events 

de% Md that celestisd mission m the Sayiouiv 


of andent times always heW 
in tbeJ^^est 'venmntion, Bat the Lutheran 


oKnrcb hds gone yet farther j and, to avoid giving 
offene^ to weak brethren, has retained several 


which seem to have derived the respect tliat is 
paid to them, rather from the suggestions of su- 
t^rstition than from the dictates of true religion. 
There are some churches who carry the desire of 
multiplying festivals so far, as to observe religious¬ 
ly the days that were formerly set apart for cele-* 
bratiug the memory of the twelve apostles. 

It is well known, that the power of excommuni¬ 
cation, i. e. of banishing from its bosom obstinate 
and scandalous transgressors, was a privilege en¬ 
joyed and exercised by. the church from the re¬ 
motest antiquity; and it is no less certain, that this 


privilege was perverted often to the most iniquitous 
and odious purposes. The founders, therefore, 
of the Lutheran church undertook to remove the 


abuses and corruptions under which this branch of 
ecclesiastical discipline laboured, and to restore it 
to its primitive purity and vigour. At fii-st their 
attempt seemed to be crowned with success; since 
it is plain, that daring the sixteenth century, no 
opposition of any moment was made to the wise 
and moderate exercise of this spiritual authority. 
But in process of time this privilege fell imper¬ 
ceptibly into contempt; the terror of excommu- 


[A] Sucli (for example) are the nativity, deatli, resunvr- 
tioK, anti ascension of the Son of God; the descent of the Il4ily 
Spirit upon the apostles on the day of Pentecost, &c. 
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nication lost its force; aud ecdesiastical disdpVne c&kt. 
was reduced to such a shadow, that, te ***0*^.,-^^,, 
places, there are scarcely any i*emains, way ti^ioes 
of it, to be seen at this day. This change tattf 
be attributed partly to the corrupt propensities of 
mankind, who are naturally desirous of destroy^ 
ing the influence of every institution that is d0» 
signed to curb their licentious passions. It must, 
however, be ackr^wledged, that this relaxation 
ecclesiastical discipline was not owing to this cause 
alone; other circumstances concuired to diminish 
the respect and submission that had been paid to 
the spiritual tribunal. On the one hand, the 
clergy abused this important privilege in various 
ways; some misapplying the severity of excom* 
miinication, through ignorance or imprudence, 
while others, still more impiously, perverted an 
institution, in itself extremely useful, ti> satisfy 
their private resentments, and to avenge them¬ 
selves of those who had dared to offend them. 

On the other hand, the counsels of certain persons 
in poM’er, who considered the privilege ofoxconi- 
luunicaling in the hands of the clergy as derogjt- 
toiy from the miyesty of the sovereign, and de¬ 
trimental to the interests of civil society, had no 
sniull influence in hringing tins branch of ghostly 
jurisdiction into disrejmte. It is however certain, 
that whatever causes may have contribuleci to 
produce this effect, the effect itself was much to 
he lanumted, as it removed one of the most power¬ 
ful restraints upon iniquity. Nor will it appear 
surprising, when this is duly considered, that the 
manner'^ of the Lutherans are so rcnuirkahly do- 
praved, and that in a church that is deprived al¬ 
most of all authority and discipline, multitudes 
affront the public by their audacious irregulari¬ 
ties, and transgress, with a frontless impudenct*, 
through the prospect of impunity. 

T 2 
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vu. pfdliffi^rous and oniBVdiiti^ 
fliftt belong to *fce niatory of the Latberaa clittrc]^ 
T^tn' the hapjpy eetablishin^t of ila liberty and in- 

y^_^4epndehoey are neither nomerona nor remark- 
otom Consequently be mentioned in a few 

proipciwu vroras. The lise and progress of this church, 
uuituMir before its final and permanent establishment, 
tbu b«v« have been already related; but that very reli^ous 
peace, which was the instrument of its stability 
tbrnn and ind^endenoe, set bounds, at the same time, 
eburch. progress in the empire, and prevented it 

effectually from extending its limits [ij. Towards 
the conclusion of this century, Gebhard, arch¬ 
bishop of Cologn, discovered a propensity to enter 
into its communion, and, having contracted the 
bonds of matrimony, formed the design of in¬ 
troducing the reformation into bis dominions. 
But this arduous attempt, which was in direct 
contradiction with the famous Ecclesiastical Re¬ 
servation [AJ stipulated in the articles of the peace 
of religion concluded at Augsburg, proved abor¬ 
tive, and the prelate was obliged to resign his dig¬ 
nity, and to abandon his country [/]. On the other 
hand, it is certain, that the adversaries of the 


(gr [»1 The reawn of this nil! be seen in the following note. 
%srw In tbe diet of Augsburg, whidi was assembled in the 
year 1.555, in order to execute the treaty of Passau, the several 
states that had already embraced the Luthcian religion, were 
confirmed in the full enjoyment of their religious liberty. To 
prevent, however, as far as was possible, the farther progress of 
the Reformation, Charles V. stipulated for the catholics the fa¬ 
mous Ecclesiastical Reservation i hy which it was decreed, tlmt 
if any archbishop, prelate, bishop, or other ecclesiastic, should, 
in time to come, renounce the faith of Rome, his dignity and 
benefice sliould be forfeited, and his place lie filled by the chapter 
or college possessed of the power of election. 

[rj See Jo. Dav. Koleii Dissertatio de Oebhardo Truchsessio. 
—.lo. Pet. i Ludewig Reliquia* MStoniin oiiinis »vi, tom. v p. 
S83.—See also a German work, entitled, I 'nselmldice Nschi i- 
chten. a. 1748. p. 484. 
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liUtheiim church were not pemitted to ^urh ito csim 
tranquillity, or to hurt, ill any essentia! it® «i»^iii, 
liber%, prosp^ty, and indep^denoe. Tlieir to- 
tentions, indeed, were malignant enough; imdvMPyW 
it appeared evidrat, from many striking oircniii> 
stances, that they were secretly projecting a new 
attack upon the Protestants, with a view to annul 
the treaty of Passau, which had been confirmed 
at Augsburg, imd to have them declared public 
enemies to the empire. Such was undoumedly 
the unjust and seditious design of Francis Burck- 
hard, in composing the famous book De Autono- 
uiia, which was published in the year 158f)j and 
also of Pi><torius, in drawing up the Reasons, 
which the mai'quis of Bade alleged in vindication 
of his returning back from Lutheranism into the 
hosoai of popery [w]. These writers, and others 
of the same stamp, treat the Religious Peace, ne¬ 
gotiated at Passau, and ratified at Augsburg, as 
unjust, because obtained by force of anns, and as 
null, because concluded without the knowledge 
and consent of the Itomaii pontiff. They pretend 
also to prove, that by the changes and interpo¬ 
lations, which they affirm to have been made by 
M«‘lancthon, in the (kmfession of Augsbuig, after 
it had been presented to the diet, the Protestants 
forfeited all the privileges and advantages that 
they derived from the treaty now mentioned. 

This latter accusation gave rise to long and warm 
debates daring this and the follmving century. 

Many learned and ingenious productions were 
published on that occasion, in which the Lutheran 
divines proved, with the utmost perspicuity and 
force (»f argument, that the Confession ofAupburg 
was preserved in their church in its first state, un¬ 
corrupted by any mixture, and that none of their 
brethren had ever departed in any instance from 

* [<*3 See Chr. Aufr. Salig. Histor. August, Confnision, tom. 
i. lib. ie. cap. iii, p. 76'7, 
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the dootiines itcf^lns j;w]. They that felt iBost 
sensibly tbe bitfep said implacable hatred of the 
papists against the doctrine and worship of 
Lutheran ohwch (which they dfedainfully called 
the new i^lgion)^ were the meoahers of that 
church who lilted in the territories of TEtonian Ca¬ 
tholic princes. This is more espedally feme of 
the protesftant siilljects of the house of Austria {o], 
who have experienced, in the most affecting man¬ 
ner, the dire effects of bigotry and superstition 
seated on a throne, and who lost the greatest part 
of their liberty before the conclusion of this cen¬ 
tury. 

VIII. While the votaries of Rome were thus 
meditating the ruin of the Lutheran church, and 
exerting, for this purpose, all tbe powers of secret 
artifice and open violence, the followers of Luther 
were assiduously bent on defeating their efforts, 
and left no means unemployed, that seemed proper 
to maintain their own doctrine, and to strengthen 
their cause. The calamities they had suffered 
were fresh in their remembrance; and hence they 
were admonished to use all possible precautions to 
prevent their falling again into the like unhappy 
circumstances. Add to this, the zeal of princes 

[w] See Salig, Histor. Auj;i:ust. Confessionie, tom. i.—It can¬ 
not indeed be denied, tliat Melancthon con'ectod and altered 
some pae><ages of the Confession of Augsburg. Nay, more; it 
is certain, that, in tlie year 1555, he made use of die extra¬ 
ordinary credit and influence he then had, to introduce among 
the Saxon churches an edition of tliat Confession, which was 
not only corrected in sevi’ral places, but was, moreover, upon 
the whole, very different from tbe original one. But bis con- 
duet in this step, which was extremely audacious, or at least 
highly imprudent, never received the approbation of tbe Lu¬ 
theran eburcb, nor was tbe Augsliurg Confession, in this new 
sbapts ever admitted as one of the standard books of its faith 
and diM'lrine. 

[o'] the Austria Kvangelica of the learned liaupacliius, 
tom. i. p. 152. tom. ii. p. 287. Tills work is composed in the 
(ieimau language. 
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and men in fow& for the adranoement ton© cent. 
religion, \rbich, it must be acknowledged, 
much greater in this century than it is in tJie ii.* 
times in which we live. Hence the original oon* WyW 
ihderacy tlmt had been formed among the German 
princes for the maintenance of Lutheranism^ and 
of which the elector of Saxony was the chief, 
gained new strength town day to day, and foreign 
sovereigns, particularly those of Sweden and Den* 
mark, were invited to enter into this grand alii* 
ance. And as it was universally agreed, that the 
stability and lustre of the rising church depnded 
much on the learning of its ministers, and tho 
progress of the sciences among those in general 
who professed its doctrines, so the greatest part of 
th(‘contc<Iorate princes promoted, witli the greatest 
zeal, tlic culture of letters, and banished, Avherever 
their salutary influence could extend, that baneful 
ignorance that is the mother of superstition. Tho 
academies founded by the Lutherans, at Jena, 
H<‘lnistadt, and Altorf, and by the Calvinists at 
I'ranekcr, Leyden, and other places j the ancient 
univei’sities reformed and accommodated to the 
constitution and exigencies of a purer church 
than that under whose influence they had l>een at 
fii’st (‘stahlished; the great number of schools that 
were openetl in every city; the ample rewards, 
logctiicr with the distinguished honours and pri¬ 
vileges thid were bestowed on men <»f learning 
and genius; all these circumstances bear honour¬ 
able testimony to the generous zcid of the German 
priiK'cs for the advancement of useful knowledge. 

These noble establishments were undoubtedly 
expensive, and required large funds for their sup¬ 
port. Th<*se wer<‘ princij)ally drawn from the 
revenues and poss»‘ssions, which the piety or sdp. 
perstition of ancient times had consecrated to 
the multiplication of convents, the erection or 
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embellishment of churches, and other religious 
uses. 

IX. These generous and jsealous efforts in the 
cause of learning were attended with remarhable 
success. Alitaost all the liberal arts and sciences 
were oultivafcejd with emulation, and brought to 
greater degrees of perfection. All those whose 
views were turned to the service of the church, 
were dblige^ to apply themselves, with diligence 
and assiduity, to me irtiudy of Greek, Hebrew, 
and Utin lit^ature, in order to qualify them for 
perfomah^ dignity and success the duties 
of thejesb^d'^btion} and it is well known that 
in thi^' brsui^es of etudition several Lutheran 
doctors excelled in such a manner, as to acquire 
a deatidess name in the republic of letters. Me.^ 
lancthon. Carlo, Chvtrseus, Heineocius, and 
others, were eminent for their knowledge of his- 
tory. More particularly Flacius, one of fhe 
authors of the Centurise Magdeburgenses * (that 
immortal work, which restored to the light of 
evidence and truth the facts relating to the rise 
and progress of the Christian church, which had 
been covered with thick darkness, and corrupted 
by innumerable fables), may be deservedly con¬ 
sidered as the parent of ecclesiastical history. Nor 
should we omit mentioning the learned Martin 
Chemnitz, to whose Examination of the Decrees of 
the Council of Trent, the history of religion is more 
indebted than many at this day are apt to imagine. 
While so many branches of learning were culti¬ 
vated with zem, some, it must be confessed, were 


* The joint Buthora of this lismouR work (be«ide« 
Flaciim lllyricu*) were Nicolaus Gallus, Johannes Wiifandus, 
and Matthias JudOs, all ministers of Magdeburg; and they 
were assisted by Cupai Nidprudklus, an Impenal counsellor, 
.lohannes Baptuta Heincellus, an Auguatinian, Basil Faber, and 
others. 
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too little pursued. Among these we may pla<» the cent. 
history of Ht(?rature and philosophy; the important 
science of criticism; the study of antiquities; and 
other objects of erudition that stand in connexion 
with them. It is, however, to be observed, that not¬ 
withstanding the neglect with which these branches 
of science seemed, too generally, to have been 
treated, the foundations of their culture and im¬ 
provement in future ages were really laid in this 
century. On the other hand, it is remarkable that 
Latin eloquence and poetry were cmrried to a very 
high degree of improvement, and exhibited orators 
and poets of the first order} from whicdi circum¬ 
stance alone it may be &irly concluded, that, if all 
the branches of literatura aiUi philosophy were not 
brought to that pitch of perfection of which they 
were susceptible, this was not owing to the want 
of industry or genius, but rather to the restraints 
laid upon genius by the infelicity of the times. 

All the votaries of science, whom a noble emu¬ 
lation excited to the pursuit of litetary fame, 
were greatly animated by the example, the in¬ 
fluence, and the instructions of Melancthon, who 
was deservedly considered as the great and leading 
doctor of tiie Lutheran church, and whose seuti- 
ments, relating both to sacred and profane erudi¬ 
tion, were so universally respected, that scarcely 
any had the courage to oppose them. In the next 
rank to this eminent reformer may be mentioned 
Joachim Camerarius of Leipsic, a shining orna¬ 
ment to the republic of letters in this century, 
who, by his zeal and application, contributed 
much to promote the cause of universal learn¬ 
ing, and more especially the study of elegant 
literature. 

X. The revolutions of philosophy ^ong theTbewrioo* 
Lutheran doctors were many ana various. Lu- 
thep and Melancthon seemed to set out with«n«mgU)« 
a resolution to banish every species of philo- 
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sopby \_p} from the clmrch; and though it is im¬ 
possible to justify entirely this part of their con¬ 
duct, yet they are less to be blamed than those 
scholastic doctors, whose barbiurpusmethodof teach¬ 
ing philosophy was inexpressibly disgusting, and 
who, by a miserable abuse of the subtile precepts 
of Aristotle, had perverted the dictates of com¬ 
mon sense, and introduced the greatest obscurity 
and confusion both into philosophy and religion.- 
Tint though, these abuses led the two great men 
now mentioned too far, and were carrying them 
• into the opposite extreme •, yet their own recol¬ 
lection suspended their precipitation, and they 
both perceived, before it was too late, that true 
philosophy was necessary to restrain the licentious 
flights of mere genius and fancy, and to guard 
the sanctuary of religion against the inroads of 
superetition and enthusiasm [j]. It was in con¬ 
sequence of this iiereuasion that Melancthon com¬ 
posed, in a plain and familiar style, abridgments 
of almost all the various branches of philosophy, 
which, during many years, were explained pub¬ 
licly to the studious youth in all the Lutheran 
academies and schools of learning. This cele¬ 
brated reformer may not improperly be considered 
as an eclectic; for though in many points he fol¬ 
lowed Aristotle, and retained some degree of 


[p] See Chriet. Aug. Heumanni Acta Philosopher, art. ii. 
part X. p. 579.—,fo. Herm. ab Elswich, Dbsertat. de Varia 
Aristotelis Fortune in Scholie ProtONtantium, which Laiinoy. has 
prefixed to his book De Fortuna Aristotelis in Academia Pari- 
sieimi, sect. viii. p. 15, sect xiii. p. 36. 

<3r [y] Some Avriters, either through malignity, or for ivant 
of better infiirmgtion, have pretemleil that Lutlier rejected the 
scholastic philosophy through a total ignorance of its nature and 
pri'cepls. Tliose that have ventured upon sucli an assertion must 
have been themselves grossly ignorai\t of the history of literature 
in goneral, a.s ivell as of the industry and erudition of Luther in 
particular. For a demoiistnitire proof of this, see Bnicheri Ilis- 
toria Criiica Philosophim, tom. iv. part 1. p. 94, 95, 96, ?«;. 
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propensity to the ancient philosophy of the schools, cent. 
yet he drew^many things fi’om the fecundity of his 
own genius, and had often recoui^e also to the doc- 
trines of the Platonics and Stoics,. WyW 

XL This method of teaching philosophy, how^phiioso. 
ever recommendable on account of its simplicity pWcbJ sects 
and perspicuity, did not long enjoy, alone and,';^”"^*" 
unrivalled, the gieat credit and authority it had Bwnsfsns. 
obtained. Certain acute and subtile doctors, 
having perceived that Melancthon, in compo¬ 
sing his Abridgments, had disScovered a pecaliav 
and predominant attachment to the philosophy 
of Avistotle, thought it was better to go to the 
source than to drink at the stream; and tlmre- 
fore read and explainetl to tlieir disciples the 
works of the Stagirite. On the other hand, it 
was observed tliat the Jesuits, and other votaries of 
Rome, artfully made use of the ambiguous terms 
and the intricate sophistry of the ancient school¬ 
men, in order to puzzle the Pi-otestants, and to 
reduce them to silence, when they wanted such 
arguments as were adapted to produce cxmviction. 

And, therefore, many protestant doctors thought 
it might be advantageous to their cause to have 
the studious youth instructed in the mysteries of 
the Aristotelian philosophy, as ft was taught in 
tlie schools, that thus they might he qualificfd to 
d<dcnd tlKmiscIves with the same weapons with 
which they were attacked. Hence there arose, 
towards tlie conclusion of this century, three phi¬ 
losophical sects, the Melancthonian, the Aristote¬ 
lian, and the Scholastic. The first declined gra¬ 
dually and soon disappeared j while the other two 
imperceptibly grew into one, and acquiring new 
vigour by this coalition, increased daily.in reputa¬ 
tion ami iiifluence, and were adopted in all the 
schools of learning. It is true, the followers of 
Ramus made violent inroads, in several places, 
upon the territories of these combined scc^ and 
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CENT, sometimes with a certain appearance of success; 

but their hopes were transitory; for after various 
"mht’ii. obliged to yield, and were, at 

length, entirely banished from the schools [f]. 

Tbt p«r». Snida also was the fate of the disciples of 

c*i(!>ts,or Paracelsus, who, from the grand principle of 
;5^‘-theil' pbniwlq^m. were called Fire Philoso* 
pbem and who aimed at nothing less than the 
total ii^vemaUm of the Peripatetic ^ilosophy and 
the hitfodtM^oa of their own reveries into the 
p<d>li® schools. Towards the conclusion of this 
eeatu^ ^ Paracelststs really made a figure in 
almost all tlie countries of Europe, as their sect 
was patronized and supported by the genius and 
eloquence of seteral great men, who exerted 
themselves, with the utmost zeal and assiduity, in 
its qause, and endeavoured, both by their writings 
and their transactions, to augment its credit. In 
England it found an eminent defender in M. 
Ro bert Flood, or Fludd, a man of a very sin¬ 
gular genius £tjf who illustrated, or at least 


tr3 Jo. Herm. ab. Etemcfa, De Fatis Aristot in Scholia 
Protest, sect. xxi. p. 54..—Jo. Georg. Walchius, Historia 
Logices, lib. ii. cap.gi. sect. iii. v. in Farergis Academicis, p. 
SIS. 617.—Otto FnJ. Sofautzius, De Vita Chytreei, lib. ir. 
sect. iv. p. 19. 

1^" [s] This fanatical sect of philosophers had several deno¬ 
minations. They weto called Tbeosophists, firom their declaim¬ 
ing against human reason as a dangerous and deceitful guide, and 
their representing a divine and supernatural illumination as the 
only means of arriving at truth. They were called Philostphi 
per Ignem, i. e. Fire Philosophers, from their maintaining diat 
the intimate essences of natur^ things were only to be known by 
the trying efforts of fire, directed in a chemical process. They 
were, lastly, denominated Paracelsists, from the eminent physi¬ 
cian and chemist of that name, who was the chief ornament and 
leader of that extraordinary sect. 

Cpr* The person here mentioned by Dr. Moslieim is not 
the fomous Dominican monk of tiiat name, who, from his ardent 
pursuit of mathematical knowledge, was called the Seeker, and 
who, from his passion for chemistry, was suspected of magic, but 
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'attempted to illustrate, tlie philosophy of Para- cent. 
celsus, in a ^’oat number of treatises, which, 
even in our tim^ are not entirely d^itute u. 

readers and admirers. The same philosophy gotn/ 
a certain footing in France, had several votaries 
in that kingdom, and was propagated with zeal 
at'Paris, by a person whose name was Ririer, in 
opposition to the sentiments mid dforts of the 
university of that city [«]. Its cause was ha- 
dustrioosly promoted in Denmark by Sevfflri- 
nus [w] j in Germany, by Kunrath, an mninent 
physician at Dresden, who died in the y^ 

1605 [x ]; and in other countries by a considerable 
number of ivarra votaries, who were by no means 
unsuccessful in augmenting its reputation, and 
multiplying its followers. As all these heralds oS 
the new philosophy accompanied their instructions 
with a striking air of piety and devotion, and 
seemed, in propagating their strange system, to 
propose to tlieinselves no other end than the ad¬ 
vancement of the divine glory, and the restoration 
of peace and concord in a divided church; a 
motive, in appearainie, so generous and noble 
could not fail to procure them friends and pro- 
tectors. Accordingly, we find, that towards the 
conclusion of this century, several persons,' emi¬ 
nent for their piety, and distinguished by their 
zeal for tlie advancement of true religion, joined 
themselves to this sect. Of this numlier were the 
Lutheran doctors Weigelius, Aradius, and others. 


a famous physician bom in the year 1574, at Milgste in Kent, 
and very remarkable for his attachment to the alchemists. See 
Ant. Wood, Athente Oxoniens. vol. i. p. 610. and Hist, et Antii}. 
Acad. Oxouiens. lib. ii. p. 390.—P. Gassendi Examen Philoeopb. 
Fluddane, tom. iii. opp. p. 259. 

Boulay, Histor. Acad. Puis, tom. vi. p. 327, et passim, 
fw] Jo. Molleri Cimbria Literata, tom. i.p. 62S. 

[«•] Jo. Molleri, ibid. tom. ii. p. 440. 
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CENT, who were led into the snare by their ill-grounded 
xvj- notions of human reason, and who apprehended 
^J^"j'that controversy and argumentation might lead 
^ 'j men to substitute anew the pompous and intricate 
jargon of the schools in the place of solid and sin¬ 
cere piety. 

The COB- XIII. Among those that discovered a propen- 
Ntwera towards the system of the Paracelsists, or 
Hofmenii Thcosophists, was the celebrated Daniel Hof- 
J^lJ^coi-jnann, professor of divinity in tiie university of 
Helmstadt, who, from the year 1598, had declared 
open war against philosophy, and who continued 
to oppose it with the greatest obstinacy and vio¬ 
lence. Laying hold of some particular opinions 
of Luther, and certain passages in the writings of 
that great man, he extravs^antly maintained, that 
philosophy was the mortal enemy of religion; 
that trutli was divisible into two branches, the one 
philosophical and the other theological; and that 
what was true in jdiilosophy was false in theology. 
These absurd and pernicious tenets naturally 
alarmed the judicious doctors of the univei-sity, 
and excited a warm controversy between Hofmann 
and his colleagues Owen Guntherus, Cornelius 
Martin, John Caselius, and Duncan Liddel; a 
controveixy also of too much consequence to be 
confined within such narrow bounds, and which 
accordingly was carried on in other countries 
with the same fervour. The tumults it ex¬ 
cited in Germany were appeas<'d by the interpo¬ 
sition of Henry Julius, duke of Brunswick, who, 
having made a careful inquiry into the nature of 
this debate, and consulted the professors of the 
academy of Rostoc on that subject, commanded 
Hofmann to retract publicly the invectives he 
had throvnj out i^ainst philosophy in his wntings 
and in his academical lectures, and to acknow¬ 
ledge, in the most open manner, the harmony and 
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union of ^oiind philosophy with true and genuine cent. 
theology [»/]. 

XIV. Tlie theological system that now pre- 
vails in the Lutheran academies is not of the 
same tenor or spirit with that which was adopted 
in the infancy of the Reformation. As time and of theology 
experience are necessary to bring all things to'^'^J^ 
perf(‘etion, so the doctrine of the Lutheran church pwred. 
changed, im])erceptibly and by degrees, its ori¬ 
ginal form, and was improved and perfected in 
many respects. This will appear b<Jth evident 
and striking to those who are acquainted with the 
history of the doctrines relating to the inteqweta- 
tion of scripture, free-will, predestination, and 
other points, and who compare the Lutheran 
systems of divinity of an earlier date with those 
that have been composed in modern times. The 
case could not well be otherwise. The glorious 
defenders of religious liberty, to whom we owe 
the various blessings of the Reformation, sis they 
were conducted only by the suggestions of their 
natural sagacity, whose advances in the pursuit of 
knowledge are gratlual and progressive, c.ould not 
at on<-e behold the truth in all its lustre, and in 
all its (‘xtent, but, as usually happens to persons 
that have been long accustompd to the darkness of 
igiu»rance, their approa<*he8 towards knowledge 
were but slow, and their views of things but im¬ 
perfect. The Lutherans were greatly assist<*<l both 
in correcting and illustrating the articles of their 
faith, pailly by the controveraies they were 
obliged to carry on with the Roman Catholic 


CyD Tliere in an arcurata account of the controveray, with an 
enumeration of the writings puliliabed on both aitlea of the quea- 
ion, in the life of Owen (iuntherua, which ia inaertetl hy MoUerus, 
n his Cimbria Literata, tom i. p. 22.5.—See also Jo. Herm. ab 
KWich,* De Fatis AriatoteUs in Scltoiia Protestant, awt. xx»ii. 
'• 70; and a German work, enttded, Gutter. Arnold, Kirchen- 
tnd Ketzer-Historie. p. 947. 
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CENT, doctors, and the disciples of Zuingle and Calvin, 
and partly by the intestine divisions that reigned 
*PA^HT II. *nnong themselves, of which an account shtJl be 
^ j given in this chapter. They have been absurdly 
reproached, on account of this variation in their 
doctrine, by Bossuet, and other papal writers, 
who did not consider that the founders of the Lu¬ 
theran church never pretended to divine inspira¬ 
tion ; and that it is by discovering first the erroi’s , 
of others, that the wise generally prepare them¬ 
selves for the investigation of truth. 

Tb» »t«i« XV. The first and principal object that drew 
the attention and employed the industry of the re- 
formera was the exposition and illustration of the 
sacred writings, which, according to the doctrine 
of the Lutheran church, contain all the treasures 
of celestial wisdom ; oli things that relate to faith 
and practice. Hence it happened, that the num¬ 
ber of commentators and expositor among the 
Lutherans was equal to that of th<‘ eminent and 
learned doctors that adorned that communion. 
At the head of them all, Luther and Melanc- 
thon are undoubtedly to he placed; tlie former, 
on account of the sagacity and learning discovered 
in his explications of several portions of scripture, 
and particularly of Jhe books of Moses, and the 
latter, in consequence of his commentaries on the 
Epistles of St. Paul, and other learned laboui-s 
of that kind which are abundautly kno^vn. A 
second class of expositors, of the same commu¬ 
nion, obtained also great applause in the learned 
world, by their successful application to the study 
of the Holy Scriptures, in which we may rank 
Matthias Flacius, whose Glossarj" and Key to the 
Sacred Writings [j”] is extremely useful in un- 
fiddiiig the meaning of the inspired penmen; 
John Bugeuhagius, Justus Jonas, Andrew Osian- 

[«] Thp Latm tUl«« «h> Gloww iwiiptnw .Sarra*. und ClavU 
lS«'riptur» Sacra*. 
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der and Martin Chemnitz, whose Harmonies of cent. 
the Evangelists are not void of merit. To these 
we may add Victor Strigelius and Joachim Cmn. p/rt j"* 
erarius, of whom the latter, in his Commentary on 
the New Testament, expounds the scriptures in a 
grammatical and critical manner only j and lay¬ 
ing aside all debated points of doctrine and reli¬ 
gious controversy, unfolds the sense of each term, 
and the spirit of each phrase, by the rules of criti¬ 
cism, and the genius of the ancient languages, in 
which he was a very uncommon proficuent. 

XVI. Ail these expositors and comineiitators'n,ciwi»c. 
abandoned the method of the ancient interpreters, 
who, neglecting the plain and evident purfmrt ofcre<iiui«. 
the words of scripture, were perpetually torturing p™“”- 
their imaginations, in order to find out a myste¬ 
rious sense in each word or sentence, or were 
hunting after insipid illusions and chimerical ap¬ 
plications of scripture passages, to objects which 
never entered into the views of the inspired 
writers. On the contrary, their principal zeal 
and industry were employed in investigating the 
natural force an<i signification of each expression, 
in consequence of that gokhm rule of interpreta¬ 
tion inculcated by J^uther, That there is no more 
than one sense annexed to the words of Scripture 
throughout all the Books oftlie Old arid New Tes¬ 
tament [n]. It must, however, l>e acknowledged, • 
that the examples exhibited by these judicious 
expositors were far from being universally follow¬ 
ed. Many, lalwuring under the old and inveterate 
disease of an irregular fimey and a scanty judg¬ 
ment, were still seeking for hidden significations 
and double meanings in the expressions of holy 
writ. They were perpetually busied in twisting 


_ ‘ C«3 rule will be found often defecUve and. 

false, unlesa sereral prophetical, paralwlical, and figurafive ex- 
prmiona be excepted in it# application. 

VOL.. IV. 


L' 
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CENT, all the prophecies of the Old Testament into an 
intimate connexion with the life,, sufFerinas, and 
rAiii II. transactions of Jesus Christ; and were over saga- 
cioos in finding out, in the history of the pati-iar- 
chal and Jewish churches, the typos and figures 
of tile events that have happwed in modiTu, and 
that may yet happen in future times. In all this 
they discovered more imagination than judgment^ 
more wit than wisdom. Be that as it may, all 
the expositors of this age, may be divided, me- 
thinks, with propriety enough, into two (‘lasses, 
■ with Luther at the head of the one, and M(‘- 
iuncthon presiding in the other. .Some com¬ 
mentators followed the example of the former, 
M'ho, after a plain and familiar explication of the 
sense of scripture, applied its decisions to fh(‘ 
fixing of controverted points, and to the illustra¬ 
tion of the doctrines and duties of religion.— 
Others discovered a greater propensity to the me¬ 
thod of the latter, who first diviiled the discour-Ki's 
of the sacred writers into several [larts, explained 
them according to the rules of rlietoric, and af¬ 
terwards proceeded to a more strict and almost a 
literal exposition of each part, taken separately, 
applying the result, as rarely as M'as possible, to 
points of doctrine or mattei*s of controv(‘)‘sy. 
('onceming XVll. Coinjilcte systcms of theology were far 
till-didiicug f,.oni 1 , 4 ,ing numerous in this century. Melanc- 
IiMume o7 thon, the most eminent of all the Lutheran doc- 
woeburt^ dlgc.*.tcd the doctrines of the 

church, which ho so eminently adorned, into a 
body of divinity, under the vague title of Loci 
Communes, /. e. A Common Place Book of Tlu'o- 
logy. This compilation, which was afterwards, at 
different times, reviewed, corrected, and enlarged 
by its author, was in such high repute during 
this century, and even in succeeding tiiru's, that 
it M'as considered as an universal model of doctrine 
for all those, who either inatrnel(‘d the people by 
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tlieir public discourees, or promoted the know- cent. 
Jedge of religion by their \mtin^ [/»]. The title 
prefixed to tliis performance indicates sufficiently 
the method, or rather the irregularity, that reigns 
ill tlie arrangement of its materitils; and shovns, 
that it was not the design of Melanethon to 
pla(!e the vai’ious truths of religion in that sple- 
mulical concatenation, and that scientific order 
and connexion, that are obscrveil by the philoso¬ 
phers in their demonstrations and discourses, but 
to propose them, with freedom and simplicity, as 
they presented themselves to his view. Accord¬ 
ingly, in the fii-st editions of the book undci- 
c<>nsideration, the method observed, both in de¬ 
lineating and illustrating these important truths, 
extremely plain, and is neither loaded with the 
terms, the definitions, nor the distinctions that 
abound in the writings of the philosophers. Thus 
did the Lutheran doctors, in the first (leriod of the 
rising church, renounce atid avoid, in imitation 
of the great reformer, whose name they bear, all 
the abstruse reasoning and subtile discussions 
of the scholastic doctors. But tlu“ sophistry of 
their adversai’ies, and tlu'ii' perpetual debates with 
the aitful (diampions of the church of Home, en¬ 
gaged them by degrees, as has been already ob- 
sei’viul, to ehang<‘ their language and their me¬ 
thods of reasoning; so that, in process of time, 
the simplicity that had reigned in their llieological 
systems, and in their manner of explaining the 
truths of religion, almost totally disapiieared. 

Even Melanethon himself fell impercejitibly into 
the new method, or rather into the old method 
revived, and enlarged the sub8ei|uent editions 
of his Loci Communes, by the addition of scvei*al 
lihiiosophical illustrations, designed to expose tlie 

Jo. Franc. Biiddoug, ad UiiHilofciAm, lib. ii. 

cap. i. wet. xiii. lorn. i. p. SSI. 

b 2 
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CENT, fallacious reasonings of the Roman Catholic 
doctors. As yet, however, the discussions of 

p^ht”i. pl»>lo8ophy were Wt sparingly used, and the un- 
intelligible jargon of the schoolmen was kept at 
a certain distance, and seldom borrowed. But 
when the founders of the Lutheran chureh were 
removed by deatli, and the Jesuits attacked the 
principles of the Reformation with redoubled ani- 
mosity, armed with the intricate and perplexing 
dialectic of the schools *, then, indeed, the scene 
changed, and theology assumed anotlier aspect. 
The stratagem employed by the Jesuits cornipted 
our do{!tore, induced them to revive that intricate 
and abstruse manner of defending and illustrating 
religious truth that Luther and his associates 
had rejected, and to introduce, into the plain and 
aidless paths of theology, all the thorns, and 
thistles, all the dark and devious labyrinths, of the 
scholastic philosophy. This unhappy change' was 
deeply lamented by several divines of eminent 
piety and learning, about the commencement of 
the seventeenth century, who regretted the loss 
of that amiable simplicity that is the attendant on 
divine truth ; but they could not prevail upon the 
professgi’s, in the different universities, to sacrifice 
the jargon of the schools to the dictates of com¬ 
mon sense, nor to return to the plain, serious, and 
unaffected method of teaching theology that had 
been introdua'd by Luther. These obstinate 
doctors pleaded neiseasity in behalf of their scho¬ 
lastic divinity, and looked upon this pi-eteuded 
necessity as superior to all authorities, arid all 
examples, however respectable. 

Th« (tuM XVIII. Those who are sensible of the intimate 
connexion that tliere is between faith and })rac- 

lSm*. tice, between the truths and duties of r eligion, 
will easily perceive the necessity that there was of 
reforming the corrupt morality, as wi'll u^ the su- 
Hrerstitious doctrines of the church of Rome. It 
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wah therefore natural, that the same peraons who cent. 
had (spirit enough to do the one, should think 
tliemselvcs obliged to attempt the other. This 
they accordingly attempted, and not without a \,my^ 
certain degree of puccchs j for it nrtay be affirmed 
with truth, that there is more genuine piety and 
more excellent rules of conduct in the few prac¬ 
tical productions of Luther, Melancthon, Weller, 
and Rivius, to mention no more, than are to be 
found in the innumerable volumes of all the an¬ 
cient casuists and rnoralisers [rj, as they are 
calh'd in the barbarous language of these remote 
periods. It is not, however, meant even to In¬ 
sinuate, that the notions of these great men con- 
ceming the important science of morality were 
either sufficiently accurate or extensive. It ap- 
peai‘(s, on the eontraiy, from the various debates 
that were earned on during this century, con- 
ccnn'ng the duties and obligations of Christians, 
and from the answers that were dven by famous 
casuists to pei'sons perplexed with religious scru¬ 
ples, that the true principles of morality were not 
as yet fixed with perspicuity and precision, the 
agreement or difference between the laws of na¬ 
ture and the precepts of Christianity sufficiently 
examined and determined, nor the proper di¬ 
stinctions made between those parts of the gospel 
dispensation which are agreeable to right reason, 
and those that are beyond its reach and compre¬ 
hension. Had not the number of adversaries, 
with whom the Lutheran doctors were obliged to 
contend, given them perpetual employment in 
the field of controversy, and robbed them of that 
precious leisure which they might have conse¬ 
crated to the advancement of real piety Mid virtue. 


[c] llie moral writers of this century were celled mora- 
lisantes, a bartiarous term, of which tite English word moralisers 
bears some resemblance. 
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CENT, they \vould certainly have been free from the do- 
mentioned, and would, perhaps, have 
equalled the best moral writers of modern times. 
This consideration will also diminish our wonder 
at a circumstance, which otherwise might seem 
surprising, that none of the famous Lutheran doc- 
tore attempted to give a regular system of mo¬ 
rality. Melancthon himself, whose exquisite judg¬ 
ment rendered him peculiarly capable of reducing 
into a compendious system the elements of every 
science, never seems to have thought of treating 
morals in this manner; but has inserted, on the 
contrary, all his practical rules and instructions 
under the theolo^cal articles that relate to the 
law, sin, free-will, faith, hope, and charity. 

I’ulamic or XIX. All the divines of this century were edu- 
»r»Tthe^" cated in the school of controversy, and so trained 
logy. up to spiritual war, that an eminent theologian, 
and a oold and v<‘hement disputant, were con¬ 
sidered as synonymous terms. It could s<jareely, 
indeed, be otherwise, in an age when foreign 
quarrels and intestine divisions of a religious na¬ 
ture threw all the countries of Europe into a state 
of agitation, and obliged the doctors of the con¬ 
tending churches to be perpetually in action, or 
at least in a posture of defence. These champions 
of the Reformation were not, however, all ani¬ 
mated with the same spirit, nor did they attack 
and defend with the same arms. Such of them 
as were contemporary with Luther, or lived near 
his time, were remarkable for the simplicity of 
their reasoning, and attacked their adversaries 
with no other arguments than those which they 
drew from the declarations of the inspired writers, 
and the decisions of the ancient fathers. Trjwards 
the latter-end of the century this method was 
considerably changed, and wc see those doctors, 
who were its chief ornaments, reinforcing their 
cause with the sucoom's of the Aristotelian philo- 
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sophy, and tlius losing, in point of perspicuity cEN r. 
and evidence, what they gained in point of sub- 
tilty and imagined science. It is true, as has 
htien already ol>served more than once, that they ,j 
were too naturally, though inconsidcratidy, led to 
adopt this method of disputing by the example 
of their adversaries the Roman Catholics. The 
latter having learnt, by a disagreeable and dis- 
conniging exj>erien<!e, that their cause was unable 
to support that plain and perspic.uons method of 
reasoning, that is the proper test of religious and 
moral truth, had recourse to stratagem, when 
evidence failt^d, and involved both their argu¬ 
ments and their opinions in the dark and intricate 
mazes of the scholastic philosophy; and it was 
this (hat engaged the protest ant doidors to idiange 
llu'ir weapons, and to employ methods of defence 
unworthy of the glorious c-aiise in which they had 
embarked. 

The spirit of zeal that animated the Lutheran 
divines was, generally speaking, very far frmn 
being temper'd by a sjurit of charity. If we ex¬ 
cept Melanclhon, in whom a predominant mild¬ 
ness and sweetness of natural temper triumphed 
over the contagious ferocity of the times?, all the 
disputants <»f this century discovered too much 
bitterness and animosity in their transactions and 
in their writings. Luther himself appears at the 
head of this sanguine tribe, whom he far surpassed 
in inveidives and abuse, treating his advei’saries 
Avith the most brutal asperity, and sparing neither 
rank nor condition, however elevated or respect¬ 
able they might be. It must indeed be con¬ 
fessed, that the criminal nature of this asperity 
and vehemence will be much alleviated, when 
they are considered in one point pf view with the 
genius of these barbarous times, and tlie odious 
cruelty and injustiep of the virulent enemies, 

Avlioiu the oppressed refomici's Avere called to 
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CENT, counter. When the iiripartial inquirer considers 
the abominable calumnies that were lavished on 
authors and instruments of the Beformation; 
when he reflects upon the horrors of fire and 
swoid, employed by blood-thirsty and bigoted 
tyrants, to extirpate and destroy those good men 
whom they wanted arguments to persuade and 
convince; will not his heart bum with a generous 
indignation ? and will he not think it in some 
measure just, that su(5b horrid pvoijeedings should 
be represented in their proper colours, and be 
stigmatized by such expressions as are suited to 
their demerit ? 

ThMeperi- XX. Ill ordcr tofoiTO a just idea of the inter- 
state of the Lutheran ehuroh, and of the revo- 
ed in the lutious aiid cliangcs that have happened in it, with 
uie LuthL their true springs and real causes, it is necessary 
Ttn church, to Consider the history of that chureb uiidtr tlirec 
distinct periods. The first of these extends from 
the commencement (»f the Reformation to tlio 
death of Luther, whicli happened in the year 
The second talces in the space (rf time 
elapsed betw(*en the death of LutJjer and that of 
Mtdancthon, and consequ(*ntly terminates in the 
year IfitiO; whih' the remainder of tlu* ct'ntury 
is comprehended in the third tperiod. 

T/ie First Period. 

During the fii-st period, all things were traus- 
acted in the Lutb<*ran church in a manner con- 
forinable to tin* sentiments, counsels, and ordt'rs 
of Liither. This eminent reformer, whose un¬ 
daunted resolution, and amazing credit and au¬ 
thority, rendered him <'qual to the most arduous 
attempts, easily sup}»re8s<Hl the commotions and 
dissensions tliat arose from time to time in the 
church, and did not suffer |he sects, that several 
b|d attempted to form in its bosom, to gather 
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strength, or to arrive at any constdei^Ue de^«e ceot. 
of consistence and maturity. The natural come- 
qUenoe of this was, that, during the life of that 
groat man, the internal state of the Lutheran 
<*hurch was a state of tolerahle tranquillity and 
repose; and all such as atteujptcd to ftmieut di¬ 
visions, or introduce any essential changes, were 
either speedily redtu'ed to silence, or ohligtal to 
retire from the new community. 

XX!. The infancy of this cliurch was troubled 
by an iin])etuou8 rabble of w'rong-headed fanatics, th. 
wdio introduc<‘d the utmost ronfusiori wherever<•»»•!<» 
they had occasion tospread llieirpestilential errors, 
and Vi ho pretended that they hud received a di- <liurch (Jur. 
vine itjspiration, authorising theni to erect a ncw|jj.*’jj,'‘'"** 
kingdoni of ('lirist, in w'hicli sin and corruption 
w'ere to liavo no place. The leaders of this tur- 
hnlent and riotous sect wei'e Muiizer, Storchius, 
Stuhner, and others, partly Swiss, and partly 
(iennans, who kindled the flame of discord and 
rchellioii in several parts of Europe, and chiefly 
in (Germany, and exi’ited among the ignorant 
Hiultit iidc tumults and coniinotions, which, though 
Icss violent in sonic places than in others, 
were, nc‘\ertheless, furinidulilc wherever they ap¬ 
peal cd[^/J. The history of this seditious band 
is full of obscurity and confusion. A regular, full, 
and accurate account of it neither has, nor could 
well he, coniinitted to writing; since, on the one 
hand, the opinions and actions of these fanatics 
were a motley cliaos of inconsistencies and contra, 
dictions, and, on the other, the age in which 
they lived produced few writers who had either 
the leisure or the cajiacily to oliservc with dili- 


[rfj Jo. Buptista Ottius, in hi* Annale* Anabaptwt. p. 8. ha« 
collected a considerable number of facts relating to these fanatical 
commotions, which are also mentioned by all the writer* of th« 
history of the Ileforniation. 
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cmr. geiice, or to ,i«lirte with acoBracy* eoiomotions 
xv»* and tumulti of thk ^xtraorsdiaary kiaA. It is 
however ceitoin, .thrat, fpom tfee most profligate 

1 aod abaiiflon0«i«art ^ tikhi.enthusiastit^ multi- 
tode, those, eeAnous amiies were formed^ which 
kindled in Germany the war of the peasants, and 
afterwards seized upon the city of Munster, in. 
volving the whole province of Westphalia in the 
most ^eadful calamities. It is also well known, 
that the better part of this motley tribe, terrified 
by the unhappy and deserved fate of their un¬ 
worthy associates, whom they saw extirpated and 
massacred with the most unrelenting severity, 
saved themselves from the ruin of their sect, and, 
at length, embraced the communion of those who 
are called Mennonites [c]. The zeal, vigilance, 
and resolution of Luther happily }»reventcd the 
divisions, which the odious disciples of Munzer 
attempted to excite in the church he had founded, 
and preserved the giddy and ereduknis inultitiMle 
from their seductions. And it may he safidy 
affinned, that, had it not been for the vigour and 
fortitude of this active and undaunted reformer, 
the Lutheran church would, iti its infiincy, have 
falleii^a miserable prey to the enthusiastic fury of 
these ’detestable fanatw's [/]. 

Carolo- XXll. Fanatics ami enthusiasts of the kind 
described, while they met with the u’armcst 


The tumults of the aiiuhaptistR in (Jamany, and the 
junction of the belter part of them with Mennon, have already 
been mentioned in a cursory manner, sett. i. clmp. ii. ^ a\i. For 
an ample account tif the oiigin, doctrine, and progiess of the 
Mennonhea, sec the third chapter of the second (»art ot this third 
section, cent. xvi. 

Cy] danger that threatened the Lutheran church in 
these tiiiniilts of the (ierman anabaptists was so much the greater, 
on Rcctnmt of the inclination vihich Munaerantl Stoitk tliscoter- 
cd at firat for the sentiments of Luthw, and the fhioiirahle dis¬ 
position whieh ('arolostadt seemed for some time to cnteiiain with 
lespect to these fanatics. 
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^position from Luther, foand, on tiie contraiy, i« cknt. 
CaroIoHtadt, his cdlea^e, such a credttlous at* 
tention to tiieir seductions, as naturally datter^ n. 
thean with the hopes of his phronagc and hwm, 

This divine, W'ho was a native of F^ootiia, was 
neither destitnte of learning nor merit; but im¬ 
prudence and predpitation W'Orc the distinguishing 
lines of his warm and violent character. Of these 
he gave the most evident marks, in the year 1.5^3, 
wiieii, during the absence of Luther, be excited 
no small tumult at Wittemberg, by ordering the 
images to be taken out of the churches, and other 
enterprises of u rash and dangerous nature [^3, 

This tumult was uppf'ased by the sudden return 
of l.,utl»er, whose presence and exhortations 
calmed tJio troubled spirits of the people; and 
here must we look for the origin of the rupture 
hetween him and Carolostadt. For the latter im¬ 
mediately retired from Wittemberg to Orlamund, 


9W [s'] '^'1'® reader may perl»a|>» imagine, •from Dr. Mo- 
aheini’a account of tliia matter, tliat Caroloatadt introduced theae 
clianges merely Ity liis own authority; hut this was far from 
heing the casi!: the suppression of private masses, the removal 
of images out of the churches, the abolition of the law which im¬ 
posed celibacy upon the clergy, which are the changes hinted at 
hy our historian as rash and perilous, were effected hy Carolo- 
stadt, in conjunction with Bugenhagius, Melanctbon, .luiias 
Anisdorif, ami others, and were confirmed by the authority of 
the elector of Saxony. So that there is some reason to appre¬ 
hend, that one of th<! principal causes of Luther’s displeasure at 
these changes was- their being introduced in his absence; iinleiM 
we suppose that he liad not so fiw got rid of the fetters of super¬ 
stition, as to be sensible of the absurdity, and of the pemicioiis 
consequences of the use of images, fice. As to the abolition of 
the law that imposed celilucy on the clergy, it is well known 
that it was the object of his wannest approlwtion. This ap|>eani 
from the following expressions in hk letter to Amsilorff: “ Caro- 
lostadii nuptirn mire placent: novi puellam: confbrtet eiim Do- 
minus in Imnum exeroplum inhibendw et minuendm I’apistica 
libidiiiis." He confirmed soon afteru'nrds this approbadon hy 
1‘is own example. 
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CKNT. where he not only opposed the sentiments of 
xvL Luther concerning the eucharist [A], but also 
iakt Vi. discovered, Sn ^veral instances, a fanatical turn <rf 
^ mind Was tfaerefCre commanded to leave 

the elet^rate of Saxony, which he ^d accordingly, 
and re|)aiiredfd Switzlerifthd, where he propa^^ 
his do^d^, and taught, with access, at 
Zurich^' dhd aCterwMs at Basil, retaining still, 
however, hs'tong as he lived, a favourable <fispo- 
sition towards the SeOt of the Anabaptists, and, in 

_ Cft] This difference <}f <^io» between Cwolostadt and 

Xuther concerning the cuchariat^ was tbe tree cause of the violent 
roptuhre between those two eminent men, and it was very little to 
the honour of the latter- For, hotvever the eotplication, which the 
former ga^e of die Vrol*ds ^ the inedtudon of tlte Lord’s Sapper, 
may appear forced, yet the sentiments he entertained of that or¬ 
dinance as a. comniemoradon of Clnist's death, and not as a cele¬ 
bration of his bodily presence, in consequence of a consubstan- 
tiation with the bread and wiite, are infinitely more rational than 
tlie doctrine of Luther, which is loaded wiui some of the most 
palpable absurdities of transidistantiation. And if it be supposed 
that Carolostadt strained the rule of interpretation too far, when 
he alleged, that Christ pronounced the pronoun this (in the words. 
This is my body) pointing to his body, and not to the bread, what 
shall we think of Luther's explaining the nonsensical doctrine of 
coBsubstantiatioii by the similitude of a red hot iron, in which two 
elements are united, as the body of Christ is with the bread in 
the eucharist? But of this more in its proper place. 

[ij This censure is with too much truth applicable to 
Carolostadt—Tliuugh he did not adopt the impious and abomi¬ 
nable doctiines of Munzer and his band (as Dr. Mosheim permits 
the uninstnieted reader to imagine by mentioning, in general, his 
being a friend to these lunatics), yet he certainly was chargeable 
. with some extravagancies that? were observable in the tenets of 
that wrong-heailed iribe. He was for abotisliing the. civil law, 
with the municipal laws and constitutions of the Gorman empire, 
and proposed substituting, the law of Moses in their place. He 
distinguished himself by railing at the academies, declaiming 
against Iniman leaniing, and other follies. 

“ Great wits to madness nearly are allied.” 

See Val. Ern. I-osclicri Historia Motui*m.Jpt*r Luthei-anos et 
Reformat, part i. cap. i.—Dan. Gerdesj »’ita Carolostadii, in 
Miscell. Groniuguns. novia, tom. i. 
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geneitil, to all enthusiastic teachers who pretended cent. 
to a divine inspiration f^]. Thus then did Ltt- 
ther, in a short space of time, lay this new storm i,.' 
that the predpitotion of Carolostadt had rdsed to 
the church. 

XXIIl. The reforming spirit of Carolostadt, 8«*w«ck- 
with respect to the doctrine qf Christ’s presence 
in the eucharist, was not extinguished, by his 
exile, in the Lutheran church. It was I’evived, 
on the contrary, by a man of much the same 
turn of mind, a Sil^ian knight, and counsellor 
to the duke of Lignitz, whose name was Gas- 
uar Schwenckfeldt. This nobleman, seconded 
oy Valentine Crautwald, a man of eminent 

[ii] This affirmation of Dr. Musbeim wants mndli to lie 
modified. In the original it stands thus: “ Dum vixit vero, 
Anabaptistaruin, et hominuin divina visa jaetantium partibus, 
amicum sese ostendit,"—i. e. as long as he lived, he showed him¬ 
self a friend to the Anabaptists, and other enthusiasts, who pre¬ 
tended to divine inspiration. But how could our historian assert 
this without restriction, since it is well known that Carolostadt, 
after his banishment from Saxony, composed a treatise against 
enthusiasm in general, and against the extravagant tenets and 
the violent proceedings of the Anabaptists in particular ? Nay, 
more; this treatise was addressed to Luther, who was so afiPected 
by it, that, repenting of the unworthy treatment he had given to 
Carolostadt, he pleaded his ctiuse, and obtained from the elector 
a permission for him to return into Saxony. See (ierdes, Vita 
Carolostadii, in Miscell. Groningena. After his reconciliation 
with Luther, he coro)>usc(l a treatise on the eucharist, which 
breathes the most amiable spirit of moderation and humility; 
and, having perused the writings of Zuinglu, where he saw his 
own sentiments oil that subjeut maintained with the greatest 
perspicuity and force of evidence, be repaired, a second time, to 
Zurich, and from thence to Basil, where he was admitted to the 
offices of pastor and professor of divinity, and where, after having 
lived in the exemplary and constant practice of every (Ihristiau 
virtue^ he died, amidst the warmest efiusions of piety and resig¬ 
nation, on the 25th of December, 1541. All this is testified 
solemnly in a letter of the learned and pious Grynteus of Basil, 
to Pitiscus, ctiaplaia to the elector palatine, and shows how little 
ciedif ought to be given to the assertions of tlie ignorant Moreri,' 
or to the insinuations of the insidious Bossuet. 
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CENT, learning, who lived at the coart of the prince now 
mentioned, took notice of many things, which he 
looked Upon as erroneous and defective, in the. 
^ opinions and rites established by Lather j and, had 
not the latter been extremely vigilant, as wril as 
vigorously suppnrted' by Ids friends and adhe- 
rent^ Would nave imd<nibtedly brought about a 
considerable sebi»a in the church. Every circum¬ 
stance in Sohwen^efrldt’s conduct , and appear, 
ance was adapteil to |^ve hiip credit and influence. 
His moraki were pure, and his life, in all robots, 
exemplaiy. His exhortations in favour of true 
and solid piety were warm and persuasive, and his 
principal zem was employed in promoting it 
among the pdople. By this means he gained the 
esteem and friendship of many learned and pious 
men, both in the Lutheran and Helvetic churches, 
who favoured his sentiments, and undertook to 
defend him against all his adversaries [/]. Not¬ 
withstanding all this, be was Imnished by his sove¬ 
reign both from the eoiut and from his country, 
ill the year 1528, only because Zuiiigle had ap¬ 
proved of his opinions concerning the eucharist, 
and declared that they did not differ essentially 
from his own. From that time the persecuted 
knight wandered from place to place, under va¬ 
rious turns of fortune, until death put an end to 
his trials in tlie year 15(51 \jn]. He had founded 
a small congregation in Silesia, which were persc- 

[/] See Jo. Conn FnesHni Centuria I. E]>i<!tolar. a Refonna- 
toribus H«Jvetici8 Scriptar. 169. 175. 225- Museum Helvetic, 
tom. iv. p. 44.5. 

[»a] Jb. Wiffan*!! Scluvenckfeldianismus, Lips. 1.586, in 4to. 
—Conn Schlusselbiirgi Catalogi Hseretieon lib, .'t. publishctl at 
Francfort in the year 1599, in 8vo.—Tlie most accurate acconnrt 
of this nobleman have been pven by Cbn Auk* Saliff, in his 
lllstor. Auf^ist. Confessionis, tom. iii. Vili. xi. p, 9.51. ami by 
(lodf. Amobl. in a (rerman work, entitled, Kirchen-tind Ket/er 
Historie, p. 72i>. both wliicb authors have plcadetl the catise of 
Si'InvenckfeUU. 
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(luled and ejected in our times by tlie popisli pos- 
sessoi's of that country; but have been restored 
to tlnnr former habitations and privUeges, dfil 
and religious, since the year 174 Q, by the present 
king of Prussia [«]. 

XXIV. The upright intentions of Sohwenok* 
feldt, and his zeal for the advancement of tine 
piety, deserve, no dotibt, the highest commenda* 
tion; but the same thing cannot be said of his 
prudence and judgment The good man liad a 
natural propensity towm'ds fanaticism, and fondly 
imagined that he had rei^ived a divine (X>mmission 
to propagate his opinions. He differed from Lu¬ 
ther, and the other friends of the Reformation, 
in three points, which it is proper to select from 
others of less consequence: the first of these 
j)ointb related to the doctrine concerning the eu- 
cliarist. Schwenckfeldt inverted the following 
words of Chxnst; This is n»y body; and insisted 
on their being thus undei’stood: “ My body is 
this, i. such as this bread which is liroken and 
consumed; a true and real foo<l, wbifdi nourisbetb, 
Mitisfietb, and delighteth the soul. My blood is 
this, that is, such in its effects as the wine which 
strengthens and refresheth the heart.” The 
]Ktor man imagined that this wonderful doc¬ 
trine had been revealed to him from heaven; 
which eireumstanee alone is a sufficient demon¬ 
stration of his folly. 

Tlie second point in which he differed from Lti- 
tlier was in his hypothesis relating to the efficacy 
of the divine word. He denied, for example, 
that the external word, which is comnntted to 
writing in the Holy Scrijrtures, was endowed 
with the pow(‘r of healing, illuminating, and re¬ 
newing the mind; and he ascribed this |M>wer to 
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SXCT. III. 
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nimot 

ScfavcDck- 


[m] ,Sf.p an acroant of Schwonckfrlilt'* Confession of Faith, in 
J». fill. Koriien Rihlioihoca Thcoloyia’ Symlwtica*, p. 457. 
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CENT, the internal word, which, according to his notion, 
was Christ himself. His discourses, however, 
concerning this internal word were, as usually, 
happens to ^rsons of his turn, so full of confu¬ 
sion, obscurity, and contradiction, that it was 
difficult to find out what his doctrine really was, 
and whether or not it resembled that of the My¬ 
stics and Quakers, or was borrowed from a dif¬ 
ferent source. 

His doctrine concerning the human nature ot 
Christ, fornM»d the third subject of debate be¬ 
tween Mm and the Iiutherans. He would not 
allow Oirist’s human nature, in its exalted state, 
to be called a creature, or a created substance, as 
such denomination appeared to him infinitely 
below its maje^c dignity, united, as it is, in that 
glorious state, with the divine essence. This 
notion of Schwenckfeldt bears a remarkable af¬ 
finity to the doctrine of Eutyches, which, how¬ 
ever, he professed to r^ect; and, in his tui-n, 
accused those of Nestormnisro who gave the de¬ 
nomination of a creature to the human nature of 
Christ. 

The Anti. XXV. An intemperate zeal, by straining too 

nomiene. certUio truths, turns them into falsehood, or, 
at least, often renders them the occasion of the 
most pernicious abuses. A striking instance of 
this happened during tlie ministry of Luther. 
For, while he was insisting upon the necessity of 
imprinting deeply in the minds of the people that 
doctrine the gospel, which represents Christ’s 
merits as the source of man’s salvation, and while 
he was eagerly employed in censuring and refuting 
the popish doctors, who mixed the law and gospel 
together, and represented etenial happiness as the 
fruit of legal obtHlieuce, a fanatic arose, who 
abased his doctrine, by over-straining it, and tlms 
opened a field for the most dangeixius errors. 
This new teacher was John Agrieola, a native 
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of Aislelien, and an eminent doctor of the L«- cekt. 
theran church, though chargeable with vanity, 
iresmnption, and artifice. Ho first began to 
make a noise in the year 1538, when from tlie 
doctrine of Luther now mentioned, he look occa¬ 
sion to declaim against the law, maintaining, that 
it was neither fit to bo proposed to the people as 
a rule of manners, nor to be used in the church 
as a mean of inshruction; and that the gcKip^ 
alone was to be inculcated and explained, both 
in the charcbes and in the schools of learning;. 

The followers of Agricola were ctdled Antinomi. 
ans, i. e. enemies of the law. Bat the fortitude, 
vigilance, and credit of Luther suppressetl this 
sect in its very infancy, and Agricola, intimidated 
by the opposition of such a respectable adversary, 
acknowledged and renounced his pernicious sys¬ 
tem. But this recantation does not seem to have 
been sincere; since it is said, that when his fears 
were dispelled by the death of Luther, he re¬ 
turned to his ciTors, and gained proseljles to his 
extravagant doctrine [o]. 

XXVI. The tenets of the Antinoniians, ifTbe**- 
their advci'saries are to be believed, were of the^"^^^ 
most noxious nature and tendency; for they aree^in^. 
sup{>ose<i to have taught the loosest and most 
dis.soluto doctrine in point of morals, and to have 
maintained that it was allowable to follow the 
impulse of every passion, and to transgress, with- 
<mt reluctance, the divine law, provideil the traris- 
gressor laid hold on Christ, and embraced his 
merits by a lively faith. Such, at least, is the 
representation that is generally given of tlieir 
doctrine; but it ought not to be received with 

fo] Caspar. 8a((itlariiM Introduct. ad Iliator. Erciewiutt. 
tom. i. p. 838.—Bayle, Dictionnain*, atm. ii. at tha article lala- 
biuH.—Conr. Sdilusaelbuirii Catalog, llan'et. lib. it.—U. Arnold, 
Kirfheii-und KeUeer HNtorie, p. 813. 

VOL. IV. 
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CENT, too much credulity. For whoever looks into this 
^ matter with attention and impartiality, will soon 
*part"i persuaded, that such an absurd and impious 
j doctrine is unjustly laid to the charge of Agri¬ 
cola, and that the principal fault of this pre¬ 
sumptuous man lay in some harsh and inaccurate 
expressions, that were susceptible of dangerous 
and pernicious interpretations. By the term law, 
he understood the Ten Commandments, promul¬ 
gated under the Mosaic dispensation; and he 
considered this law as enacted for the Jews, and 
not for Christians. He explained, at the same 
time, the term gospel (which he considered as 
substituted in the.place of the law), in its true and 
extensive sense, as qomprehending net only the 
•dootrioeef the nieiite of Christ rendered salutary 
I l>y faithr Wt also fhe sublime preoepts holiness 
and virtue, delivered by d^e divinje Saviour, as 
rules obedience. If, therefore, we follow the 
intention of Agrieola, without interpreting, in a 
rigorous manner, the uncouth phrases and impro¬ 
per expressions he so frequently and so injudici¬ 
ously employed, his doctrine will plainly amount 
to this: “ That the Ten Commandments, pub¬ 
lished during the ministry of Moses, were chiefly 
designed for the Jews, and on that account might 
be lawfully neglected and laid aside by Christi¬ 
ans; and that it was suflicient to explain with 
perspicuity, and to enforce with zeal, what Christ 
and his apostles had tahght in the New Testa¬ 
ment, both with respect to the means of grace and 
salvation, and the obligations of repentance and 
virtue.” The greatest part of the doctors of this 
century are chargeable with a want of precision 
and consistency in expressing their sentiments; 
hence their real sentiments have been misunder¬ 
stood, and opinions have been imputed to them 
whifh they never entertained. 
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The Second Teriod. 

XXVIT. After llie deatJi of Luther, which cent. 
happened in the year ISlG, Pliilip Melancthon 
wa-< placed at tlie head of the Lutiieran doctors. 

The merit, genius, and talents of this new chief 
■wm *', undotd»tedly, great and illustrious ; though 
it must at the same time he confessed tliat |)e th«t arme 
was inferior to Lutlier in many respects 
and more especially in courage, stodfastness, andriodofuw 
personal authority, llis natural temper was s(>ft 
and flexible; his love of peaci* ahno.st excessiv'e, t***" 'h» 
and his apprehensions of the displeasure and re-^,t,^,na 
Hcntment of men in power were such as betrayed *»»» of m«. 
a pusillanimous spirit. He was ambitious of the**"***^ 
esteem and frienwhip of alt with whom he had 
any intercourse, aua was absolutely incapable 
employing the force of ttmeatenings, or the re¬ 
straints of fear, to suppress the efforts of religious 
faction, to keep within due bounds the irregular 
love of novelty and change, and to secure to the ■ 
church the obedience of its members. It is also 
to be observed, that Melancthon's sentiments, 
on some points of no inconsiderable moment, were 
entirely different from those of Luther; and it 
may not be improper to noint out the principal 
sjihjecta on which they adopted different ways of 
thinking. 

In the first place, Melancthon was of opinion, 
that, for the sake of peace and concord, many 


_[/>] It would certainly l>e very difficult to point out the 

many reepecta in which Dr. Moeheitn affinna that Luther wan 
auperior to Melancthon. For if the tingle article of courage ami 
firmneaa of mind be excepted, I know no other reapect in which 
Mi'liuicthon ia not superior, or at least e<]us}, to Lather. He 
was certainly his equal in piety and virtue, and niucli his superior 
ia'iearfiing, judgment, meekness, and humanity. ^ 

X g 
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CENT, things might he connived at and tolerated in the 
JtvL church of Rome, which leather considered as ah- 
^^j^j’”'solutely unsupportable. The former carried 8 o«? 
^ far the spirit oC'toleration and indigence, as to 
discover no rdnctance against retaimng the an¬ 
cient fompi qS eoelesiasticd government, and sub¬ 
mitting to the dominion of the Roman pontiff, 
on certain Conditions, and in such a manner, as 
might be without prejudice to the obligation 
and authority of all those truths that are clearly 
revealed in the holy scriptures. 

A second occasion of a divereity of sentiments 
between these two great men was furnished by 
the tenets which Luther maintained in opposition 
to the doctrines of the church of Rome. Such 
were his ideas concerning faitli, as the only cause 
of salvation, c.onceming the necessity of good 
works to our final happiness, and man’s natural 
incapacity of promoting his own conversion. In 
avoiding the corrupt notions which were embrac¬ 
ed by the Roman Catholic doctors on these im- 
portmit points of theology, Luther seemed in the 
judgment of Melanclhon, to lean too much to- 
wards the opposite extreme [< 7 ]. Hence the lat¬ 
ter inclined to think, that the sentiments and 
expressions of his colleague required to be some¬ 
what mitigated, lest they should give a handle to 
dangerous abuses, and be perverted to the pro¬ 
pagation of pernicious errors. 

It may bo observed, thirdly, that though Me- 
lancthon adopted the sentiments of Luther in 


fr [«’] It is certain, that Luther carried the dortrine of 
Juatification by Faith to such an excessive lenpth, as seeuied, 
though perhaps contrary to his intention, to derogate not only 
from the necessity of good works, but even from their obligation 
and importance. He would not allow them to be considered 
either as the conditions or means of salvation, nor even as a pre¬ 
paration foi receiving it. 
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r 9 lation to the eacharist [r], yet be did not o<m» cent. 
aider their controversy, with the divines of SwSt- 
Zetland on that subject as a matter of snffici^t j,,* 
moment to occasion a breach of church comma* 

Dion and iiratental concord between the contend* 
ing parses. He thought that this happy cmicord 
might be easily preserved by expressing the doc¬ 
trine of the euenarist, and Clirist’s presence in 
that ordinance, in general and ambiguous terms, 
which the two churches might explain according 
to their respective systems. 

Such were thesentinients of Melanethon, which, 
though he did not entirely conceal during the life 
of Luther, he delivered, nevertheless, with great 
cii*cutnspection and modesty, yielding always to 
tiie authority of his colleague, for whom he had 
a sincere friendship, and of whom also he stood 
in awe. But no sooner were the eyes of Lu¬ 
ther closed, than he inculcated with the greatest 
plainness and freedom wliat he had before only 

MTM It id Bomewhat Riirprixing to hrar Dr. Moah^im 
afliniiiiig that Melnncthoii adopted the KentiinentB of Luther in 
relation to the euclmriNt, when the eontmxy is well known. It 
is true, in the writings of Melanethon, which were publiidied 
before the year 1529, or 1530, there are passavres, which show 
that lie had not, as yet, thoroughly examined the controversy 
rektiuj? to the nature ol Cluist’s presence in the eucharist. It is 
also true, that during the disputes curried on between Westpbal 
and Calvin, after the death of Luther, concerning tlie r«‘al pre¬ 
sence, he did not declare himself in an open manner for either 
side (which however is a pn’sumptive proof of his leaning to tliat 
of Calvin), but expressed his sorrow at these divisions, snd the 
spirit of animosity liy which they were inflamed. But whoever 
will lie at the pains to read the letters of Melanctlnm to Calvin 
upon this subject, or those extracts of tliem that are ctdlected 
by Hospiiiian, in the second volume of his Historia Sacramen- 
taria, p. 428. will be persuaded Buit be looked updn the doctrine 
of Consttbstantiation not only as erroneous but even as idolatrous; 
and that nothing but the fear of inflaming the present diviaients, 
wd of not being seconded, prevented him from declaring his 
sentiments openly. See also Dictionnaire de Bsyle, art, Me- 
laiicthon, note L. 
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CENT, hinted at with timorousness and caution. Th< 
eminent rank Melancthon held among the Luthe 
doctors rendered this bold manner of pro 
ceeding extremely dis^eeable to many. His doc 
trine accordingly was censured and opposed; and 
thus the church was deprived of the tran^illity it 
had enjoyed under Luther, and exhibited an un¬ 
happy scene of animosity, contention, and discord. 

XXVIII. The rise of these unhappy divi- 
Mwttwr. sions must he dated from the year 1548, when 
Charles V. attempted to impose updn the Ger- 
^raiog^nians the'famous edict, cdled the Interim. Mau- 
rice, the new elector of Saxony, desirous to know 
far such an edict ought to be respected in his 
domkiions, assembled the doctors of Wittemb^ 
and Leipsic in the tlast-menticmed city, and pro¬ 
posed this niee and critical subject to their serious 
examination. Upon this occasion, Melancthon, 
<Hnnplying with the suggestions of that lenity and 
moderation that were the great and leading prin- 
ciples in the whole course of bis conduct and 
actions, declared it as his opinion, that, in matters 
of an indifferent nature, compliance was due to 
the imperial edicts |[s]. But in the class of mat¬ 
ters indifferent, this great man and his associates 
placed ttfany things which had appeared of the 
highest importance to Luther, and could not, of 
consequence, be considered as indifferent by his 
true disciples [#3* For he regarded as such, the 


[#3 The piece in which Melancthon and his associates deliver¬ 
ed tmir sentiments relating to things indifiPerent is commonly 
called in the German language Das Leipziger Interim, and was 
republished at Leipsic in I7S1, by Bidkius, in a work entitled 
Das dreyiache Interim. 

1^* [<] If they only are the true disciples of Luther who 
submit to his judgment, ami adbpt his sentiments in theological 
matters, many doctors of that communion, and our historian 
among the rest, must ceitwnlybe supposed to have forfeited .that 
title, as will abundantly appear beieaftcr. Be that as it miJf, 
Melancthon can scarcely, if at all, be justified in plBcini? in tha 
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doctrine of justification by faith alone; the ne- cent. 
cessity of good works to eternal salvation; the 
».numtwr of the sacraments; the jurisdiction claim* 

,ed by the pope and the bishops; extreme unction; 
the observation of certain religious festivals, and 
several ttuperstitious rites and ceremonies. Hence 
arose that violent scene of contention and discord 
that was commonly called the Adiaphoristic (^«3 
Controversy, which divided the church during 
many years, and proved highly detrimental to 
the pn^ess of the Refommtion. The defender 
of the primitive doctrines of Lutheranism, with 
Fldbius at their head, attad<ed with incredible 
bitterness and fury the doctors of Wittemberg and 
Leip.sic, and particularly Melancthon, by whose 
counsel and influence every thing relating to the 
Interim had been conducted, and accused them of 
apostasy from the true religion. Melancthon, on 
the other hand, seconded by the zeal of his friends 
and disciple, justified his conduct with the utmost 
spirit and vigour fti this unlucky debate 
the two following questions were principally dis* 
cussed: First, whether the matters tbateeemed in¬ 
different to Melancthon were so in reality ? This 
his adversaries obstinately denied [a-3- Secondly, 
whether, in things of an indifferent nature, mid 
in wliicli the interests of religion are not essen- 

ehm of lliinp:<i indifforent the doctrines Totaling to Esith and good 
works, which are the fundamental points of the Christiui religion, 
and, if I may use such an expreseion, the eery hinges on which 
the gospel turns. 

[v] This controversy was called Adiaphoristic, and Me* 
lancthoii and. bis followers Adiaphorists, from the Ureeh word 
aiiafxifO(, whicli signifies indiffertTU. 

[tcj SchluHsenbutgi Catalog. Htsretioor. lib. xiiL—Arnold’s 
Genniui work, entitled Kirclm-und Ketzer Historie, lih. xvi. 
cap. xxvi. p. 816.—8alig, Histor. Aug. Confess, vol. L p. 6ll_ 

The Gennsn work, entitled Unschuldige Nachrichten, a. 1703, 
p. S.’iO. 393.—^Lur. Oriandii Epitome Histor. Eccles. Centur. 
p. 503. 

[j] &-e at*ove, note [l] 
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CENT. tiaJly concerned, it be lawful to yield to the ene- 
nsies of the truth ? 

PAHT II. XXIX. This debate concerning things indif-^ 
ferent became, as might well have been expected,, 
Acontro- sourcc of othcv Controversies, which* 

tersyietonwere equally detrimental to the tranquillity of the 
^rgc church, and to the cause of the Reformation. 
Mdjor, con- Tlio first to which it gave rise was the wann dis- 
neTasfty^fP'^^ concemiug the necessity of good works, that 
good works, was carried on with such spirit against the rigid 
Lutherans, by George Major, an eminent teacher 
of theology at Wittembeig, Melancthon had long 
been of opinion, that the necessity of good works, 
in order to the attainment of everlasting 
vation, might be asserted and taught, as conform¬ 
able to t^ fntths revealed in the gcepel, and both 
be and his coUeagvu^ declared this to be their opi- 
Itipn, whan they w^ ass^bled at Leipsic, in the 
• yaar to examina fiunoiis -edict already 
*• mentioned £y3, 'Iliis declaration was severely 
oeneored by the rl^d, disciples of Luther, as con¬ 
trary* to the doctrine ana sentiments of their 
chief, and as conformable both to the tenets and 
interests qf the church of Rome j but it found an 
able defender in who, in the year 1552, 

mfdntained the necessity of gc^ works against the 
extravagtmt assertions of Amsdorf. Hence arose 
a new controversy between the rigid and mode¬ 
rate Lutherans which was carried on with that 
keennpss and-animosity that were peculiar to all 
debates of a religious nature during this century. 
In the course of this warm debate, Amsdorf was 
so far transported and infatuated by his excessive 
zeal for the doctrine of Luther, as to mmntaiu, 
that good works were an impediment to salvation; 
from which imprudent and odious expression the 
flame of controversy received new fhel, and broke 


The Interim of Charles V. 
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forth with redoubled fury. < )n the oOier hand, cent. 
Major complained of the malice or ipnomnee 
his adversai’ies, who explaiin'd his doclriiie in a 
i\ianner <iuite different from that in which he in- 
tended it should he understood; and, at length, 
he renounced it entirely, that he might not ap¬ 
pear fond of wrangling, or he looked upofi sis a 
«listurher of tlie peace of the church. This step 
<lid not, however, put an end to the debate, which 
was still carried on, until it was terminated at last 
hy the Form of Concord 

XXX. From the sjime source that produced "nie •ynpr. 
the dispute concerning the necessity of good^“^y*^ 
works arose the Synergistical controversy. The 
Synergists [a], whose doctrine was almost the same 
with that of the Semi-Pelagians, denied that God 
Avas the only agent in the conversion of sinful 
man; and affirmed, that man co-operated with di- 
vine grace in the accomplishment of this salutary 
purpose. Here also Melancthon renounced the 
doctrine of Luther; at least, the terms be eim 
ploys in expressing his sentiments concerning 
this intricate subject are such as Luther would 
have rqected wHh horror; for in the conference 
at Leipsic already mentioned, the former of these 
great men did not scruple to affirm, that “ God 
drew to himself and converted adult persons in 
such a manner, that the powerful impression of his 
gi ace was accompanied with a certain correspond¬ 
ent action of tlidir will.” The friends and disciples 
of Melancthon^adopted this manner of speaking. 


[s} Sciilusnenbut^, lib. rii. C^atal. Hiereticor.—Antoldi Hiu. 
EccieHia;, lib. xvi, cap. xxvii. p. 822.—Jo. Mu>«ei Pralection. in 
Form. Concord, p. 181.—Am. Gravit Menioria Job.’Wea^hali, 
p. 168. 

fa] Ad thu« controversy turned upon tlie co-operation 
of the human will with tlie divine grace, t^ penona wlm main- 
tftlrKed this foint agency were called Synergista, from a Greek 
word ua), which signifies co-operation. 
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CENT, and used the expressions of their master to de- 
’‘vt scribe the nature of the divine agency in man’s 
Taht ”i. conversion. But this representation of the matter 
was far from being agreeable to the rigid Lt^- 
therans. They looked upon it as subversive of the 
true and genuine doctrine of Luther, relating to 
the absolute servitude of the human will [i], and 
the total inability of man to do any good action, 
or to bear any part in his own conversion; and 
hence they opposed the Synergists, or Semi-Pela- 
■ gians, with the utmost animosity and bitterness. 
The principal champions in this theological con¬ 
flict were Strigelius, who defended the sentiments 
of Melancthon with singular dexterity and per¬ 
spicuity, and Flacius, who maintained the ancient 
doctrine of Lifther: of these doctors, as also of the 
subject of their debate, a farther account will be 
given presently [c]. 

FUciui, by XXXl. During these dissensions, a new aca- 
<lcmy was founded at Jena by the dukes of 
Mcite. ’ Saxe-Weimar, the sons of the famous John Fre- 
Sin the<^c™k, whose unsuccessful wars with the emperor 
thureb, Charles V. had involved him in so many calamities, 

and deprived him ofhis electoral dominions. The 
' noble founders of this academy, having designed 
it for the bulwark of the protestant religion, as 
it was taught and inculcated by Luther, were 
particularly careful in choosing such professors and 
divines as were remarkable for their attachment 


fd] Hie doctrines of abwiute prede^mation, iiresigtibie 
grace, «md Imman impotence, Were never carried to a more ex¬ 
cessive length, nor maintained with a more virulent obstinacy, 
by any dinrie, than they were by Luther. But in these times 
he has very few followers in this respect, even among those that 
bear ilia name. But of this more hereafter. 

[c] See Sclilussenburgi CataL Hwi-eticor. lib. v. G. Arnold. 
Histor. Ercles. lib. xvi. cap. xzviiL p. 826.—Bayle, Dtctionnaire, 
at tlie article Sj’neigistes—Salig, Histor. Augus, Confess, vol. 
hi. p. 474. 587. 880i—Mustei Pitdect. in Fonnulam ConcortBST' 
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to the genuine doctrine of that great reformer, cent. 
and their aversion to the sentiments of those mo- 
derate Lutherans, who had attempted, by cer- n.' 
Uin modifications and conections, to render it 
less harsh and disgusting. And fts none of the 
Lutheran doctors were so eminent on account of 
their uncharitable and intemperate zeal for this 
ancient doctiine as Matthew Flacius, the vi¬ 
rulent enemy of Melancthon, and all the Phi- 
lippists, he was appointed, in the year 1557, pro¬ 
fessor of divinity at Jena. The consequences of 
this nomination were, indeed, deplorable. For 
this turbulent and impetuous man, whom nature 
had formed with an uncommon propensity to fo¬ 
ment divisions and propagate discord, did not 
only revive all the ancient ctontrovereies that had 
distracted the church, but also excited new de¬ 
bates ; and sowed, with such avidity and success, 
the seeds of contention between the divines of 
Weimar and those of the electorate of Saxony, that 
a fatal schism in the Lutheran church was appre¬ 
hended by many of its wisest members [</]. And 
inde(‘d this schism would have been inevitable, 
if the machinations and intrigues of Flacius had 
produced the desired effect. For, in the year’ 

1559, he persuaded the dukes of Saxe-Weimar to 
order a refutation of the errors that had crept into 
the Lutheran church, and particularly of those that 
were imputed to the followers of Melancthon, 
to be drawn up with care, to be promulgated by 
authority, and. to bo placed among the other reli¬ 
gious edicts and articles of faith that were in force 
in their dominions. But this pernicious design 
of dividing the church proved abortive j for the 
other Lutheran princes, who acted from the true 


r^] S««>. the famous letter of Augustus, elector of Saxony, 
r^eniiug FlsciuM and his malignant attempts, which » publish^ 
by Am. flrevius iii bis Meraoria Joh. Westphalia, p. 393. 
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CENT. an<l genuine principlea of the Reformation, dig*- 
xvt approved of tnis sraitious book from a just ap- 
^RT pj’ehension of its tendency to increase the present 
t troubles, and to augment, instead of diminishing 
the calamities of the church [e]. 

Tbe con- XXXIL This theological incendiary kindled 
fl*™® of discord and persecution even in the 
cioTrod church of Saxe-Weimar, and in the university of 
strigeum. Jena, to which he belonged, by venting his fury 
against Strigelius [/], the fiiend and disciple of 
Melancthon. This moderate divine adopted, in 
many things, the sentiments of his master, and 
maintained, particularly in his public lectures, 
that the human will, when under the influence of 
the divine grace leading it to repentance, was not 
totally unactive, but bore a certain part in the 
salutary work of its conversion. In consequence 
of this doctrine, he was accused by Flaciiis of 
Synergism at the court of Saxe-Weimar; and by 
the order of the prince was cast into prison, where 
he was treated with severity and rigour. He was 
at length delivered from this confinement in the 
year 15()‘iJ, and allowed to resume bis former vo¬ 
cation, in eonse<piencc of a declaration of his real 
sentiments, which, as he alleged, had been greatly 
misrepresented. This declaration, however, did 
not either decide or ternrrinate the controversy; 
since Strigelius seemed rather to conceal his 
erroneous sentiments [<jr] under ambiguous ex¬ 
pressions than to renounce them entirely. And 
indeed he was so conscious of this himself, that 
to avoid being involved iu new calamities and 


fc] Sftlig, Historia Aup;uat. Confess. toI. iii. p. 476. 
f/] See the writers cited in the preceding notes; and also 
Dayle’n Dictionary, at the article Strigelius. 

[p-] The sentiments of Strigelius were not, I have reason 
to lielieve, very erroneous in the judgment of Dr. Mosheini. jiur 
are they such in the chtiination of tlie greatest part of the Lutlie^ 
ran doctors at tliis day. 
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persecutions, he retired from Jena to Leipsic, and cent. 
from Leipsic to Heidelberg, where he spent the 
remainder of his days; and appeared so unsettled 
\n his religious opinions, that it is really doubtful v„ip,yiW 
whether he is to 1 j€ placed among the followm of 
Luther or Calvin. 

XXXllI. Tlie issue, however, of this cjoo-S om* p«r- 
troversy, which Flacius had kinged with suoh^^^ul^ 
an intemperate zeal, proved highly detrimental cwn«d<m 
to his own reputation and influence in particular, 
as well as to the interests of the Lutlu'ran church w«m«r. 
in general. For while this vehement disimtant 
was assailing his adversjiry with an inronsitlerate 
ardour, he exaggerated so excessively the senti¬ 
ments, which he looked upon as orthodox, as to 
maintain an opinion of the most monstrous and 
detestable kind; an opinion which made him ap- 
pear, even in the judgment of ins warmest friends, 
an odious heretic, and a corrupter of the true re¬ 
ligion. In the year 15t)0, a public dispute was 
held at Weimar, helw oen iiiin and Strigclius, con¬ 
cerning the natural poweiv and faculties of tlic 
human mind, and then iufhu'nce in tlic c'onversion 
and conduct of the true ( Inisiuin. In this con¬ 
ference the latter seemed to atl! dnite to unassisted 
nature l<»o much, and the former too little. The 
one looked upon the fall of man as an event that 
extinguished in the human mind every virtuous 
tendency, every noide faculty, and left nothing 
behind it hut universal darkness and corruption. 

The other nmintained, that this degradation of 
the })o\vers of nature was by no means universal 
or entire; that the will retained still some pro¬ 
pensity to worthy pursuits, and a certain degree of 
activity timt rcrnlered it capable of attainments 
in virtue. Strigelius, who was well acquainted 
with the wiles of a <‘a])tious philosophy, proposed 
to defeat his advci-sary by puzzling him, and 
addressed to him, with that view, the following 
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CBNT. question; “ Whether original sin, or the corrupt 
habit which the hunian soul contracted by the fell, 
Imrt i" placed in the class of substances or acci- 

dents?” FltMoius answered, with unparidleled im/ 
prudence und temerity, that it belonged to the 
former: and miuintained, to his dying hour, this 
most extraragant and dangerous proposition, that 
origimd sin is the very substance of human na¬ 
ture. Nay« so ifivinmble was the obstinacy with 
which he persevered in. this strange doctrine, that 
he chose to renounce all worldly honours and ad> 
vantages rather than depart from it. It was con¬ 
demned by the peatest and soundest part of the 
Lutheran church, as a doctrine that bore no small 
affinity to that of the Manichseans. But, on the 
other hand, the merit, erudition, and credit of 
Flacius procured him many respectable patrons 
and able defenders among the most learned 
doctors of the church, who embraced his senti¬ 
ments, and maintained his cause, with the greatest 
^irit and zeal; of whom the most eminent were 
Cyriae Spangenberg, Christopher Irenaeus, and 
Cselestine f/ii- 

The conie- XXXIV. It is scarcely possible to imagine how 
tKroie Lutheran church suffered from this new 

from the dispute in all those places where its contagion had 
reached, and how detrimental it was to the 
’ prt^ress of Lutheranism among those who still 
adhered to the religion of Rome. For the flame 
of discord spread far and wide j it was communi¬ 
cated even to those churches which were erected 


[A] Sohlussenbui^, Catalog. H»reticor. lib. ii.—The Life of 
Flaciu*, written in German by Ritter, and published in 8ro. at 
Franckfort,. in the year 1725.—Salig, Histor. Aug. Confession, 
■vol. iii. p. 59S.—Amoldi Histor. Ecclesiast. Ub. xvi. cap. xsix. 
p. 829.—Musmi Pwolect. in Fomul. Concordiai, p. 29.—.To. 
Georgii Leuckfeldii Historia Spangenbergensis.—For a partjeu- 
lar account of the dispute, that was held publicly at Weimar, see 
the German work, eniitlcrl, Unschuld. Nachriclit. p. 38S. 
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in popish countries, and particularly in the A«» cent. 
strian territories, under the gloomy shade of a 
dubious toleration j and it so animked tlie Lu- n. 
ttieran pastors, though surrounded on all sides 
tneir cruel adversaries, that they could neither h« 
restrained by the dictates of prudence, nor by tihe' 
sense of danger £»]• Many we of opinion, that 
an ignorance of jj^ilosophical distinctions and de* 
finitioDs threw Radius inc^msiderately into the 
extravagant hypothesis he maintained wiUi such 
obstinacy, and that bis greatest heresy was no 
more than a foolish attachment to an unusual 
term. But FlaoiaB seems to have fully refuted 
this plea in bis behalf, by declaring boldly, in. 
sevei^ parts of his writings, that he knew per¬ 
fectly well the philosophical signification and the 
whole energy of the word substance, and was by 
no means ignorant of the consequences that would 
he drawn from the doctrine he had embraced [ii]. 

Be tliat as it may, we cannot but wonder at the 
senseless and excessive obstinacy of this turbulent 
man, who chose rather to saerifioo his fortune, 
and disturb the tranquillity of the church, than to 
abandon a word, which was entirely foreign to the 
subject in debate, and renounce an hypothesis, 
that was composed of the most palpable contra¬ 
dictions. 


[tj See 8 German work of Bern. Rimpach, entitled Zwie- 
iiiehe Zuf^abe zu deni Eran^eliscli. Oesterrich, p. 25. 29. 32. 
34. 43. 64. The same author apeaka of the friend* of Fla- 
riua in Austria; and particularly of Irensue, in his Preshy- 
terol. Austriacie, p. 69.—For an account of Cselestine, see 
the German work mentioned at the end of the preceding 
noVB. 

[AJ This will appear evident to such as will be .at the pains 
to consult the letters which Westpbal wrote to his friend Flacius, 
in order to persuade him to abstain from the use of the wortl 
substance, with the answers of die latter. These Letters and 
Answers are published by Arnold Grevius, in his Memoria Jo. 
Westphali, p. 186. 
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CBNT. XXXV. The laat controversy we shall 

mention, of those that were occasioned by the 
wiRTu*. excessive lenity of Melancthon, was set on foot 
by Osiander, in the year 1549, and producefl 
Tbe di». discord and animosity in the church. Had 

put« kin- it» first founder been yet alive, his influence and 
o^er. authority would have suppressed in their birth 
these wretched disputes; nor would Osiander, 
who despised the moderation of Melancthon, 
have dared cither to publish or defend his crude 
■ and chimerical opinions within the reach of 
Lutlier. Arroganj’e and singularity were the 
principal lines in Osiander’s character; he loved 
to strike out new notions; but his views seemed 
always involved in an intricate obscurity. The 
disputes that arose conceniing the Interim induced 
him t«) retire from Nuremberg, where he had ex¬ 
ercised the pastoral charge, to Konigsherg, where 
he was chosen profmor of divinity. In this new 
station he begun his academicul fuiielions by {)ro- 
pagating notions concerning the Divine 
and the nature of Repentance, very different from 
the doctrine that Luther bud taught on these 
interesting subjects; and not contented with this 
deviation from the common tract, he thought 
proper, in the year 1550, to introdtice consider¬ 
able alterations and coireotions into the doctrine 
that had bcCn generally received in the Lutheran 
church, with respect to the means of our jus¬ 
tification before txod. When we examine bis 
discussion of this important point, we shall' find 
it much more easy to perceive the opinions he 
rejected than to understand the system he had 
invented or adopted; for, as was but too usual 
in this age, ho not only expressed his notions in an 
obscure manner, but seemed moreover perpei ually 
in contradiction with himself. His doctrine, how¬ 
ever, when carefully examined, will appear to 
amount to the following propositions: ** Christ 
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considered in his linman nature only, could no^ 
liy his obedience to tlie diVine low, obtain justi¬ 
fication and pardon for sinners; neither can we 
be justified before God by embracing and apply¬ 
ing to ourselves, through ftath, the rightcousnesu 
and obedience of the man Christ. It is only 
through that eternal and essential righteousness 
which dwells in Christ considered as God, and 
which resides in his divine nature, that is united 
to the Imman, that mankind can obtain complete 
justificiitiou. Man becomes a pai-taker of this 
divine righteousness by faith; since it is in con- 
setiuence of this uniting ])rinciple that Christ 
thvells in the heart of man, with his divine righte¬ 
ousness ; now, wherever this divine righteousness 
dwells, there God can behold no sin, and there¬ 
fore, when it is present with Christ in the hearts 
of the regenerate, they are, on its account,* consi¬ 
dered by the Deity as righteous, although they 
be nnuere. Moreover, this divine and justifying 
righteousness of Christ excites the faithful to the 
]>ursuit of holiness, and to the practice of virtue.’* 
This doctrine was zealously opposed by the most 
eminent doctors of the Ltitheran church, and in 
a more e6pe<ial manner, by Melancthon and lus 
colleagues. On the other hand, Osiander mid 
his sentiments were supported by persons of 
considerable weight. But, upon the death of 
this rigid and fanciful divine, the dame of con¬ 
troversy was cooled, and dwindled by degre®* 
into noUiing [/]. 


[^3 So** Srhltuselburgii Catalogua Hffireticor. lib. vi— 

Ilistor. Eccirs. lib. xvi. cap. xxiv. p. 804.—Chmt. Hattkmch. 
PmuHRisrhe Kirchen Histone, p. 309.—Salig, Historia Anpisi. 
CnnfMHiion, tom. ii. p. 92%. llie ^figment that was formed of 
thi* conttO'vcTsy by the divines of NVittemberjt, mey be keen in 
tbc Gcnman work entitled, Unschuldige N^richten, p. 141, 
VOL. IV. t 
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cpirr. XXXVL -4«c!t)1ne of O^ityn^er, conoem- 
i XVI, jng the method being Justified before God, ap- 
j^BTu* F^*’*'*^ so absurd to StaiMsarus, jprofeSscMr of He- 
brew at KomgsbetK* that he undertook to refute 
iiiede- ’*'• while this turbulent and impetuous do6- 
bitte> excit> tor was exeHuijg all the vehemence of his zeal 
ston-apjQgj. opinion of bis colleague, he was hur¬ 
ried by his violence into the opposite extreme, 
and fell into an hypothesis that appeared equally 
groundless, and not less dangerous in its tendency 
and consequences. Osiander bed maintained 
that the man Christ, in his character of moial 
agent, was obliged to obey, for himself, the di¬ 
vine law, and therefore could not, by the impu¬ 
tation of this obedience, obtain righteousness or 
Justification for others. From hence he concluded, 
tliat Uio Saviour of the world had been empower¬ 
ed, not by his character us man, hut by his na- 
tura as God, to make expiation for our sins, and 
reconcile us to the favour of an ofloridcd Deity. 
StancaruB, on the other hand, excluded entirely 
Christ’s divine nature from all concern in the 
satisfaction he made, and in the redemption he 
procured for offending mortals, and maintained, 
that the sacred office of a mediator between God 
and man belonged to Jesus, considered in his hu¬ 
man nature alone. Having perceived, however, tliat 
this doctrine exposed him to the enmity of many 
divines, and even rendered him the object of po¬ 
pular resentment and indignation, be retired fi'oni 
Kohigsbeig into Germany, and from thence into 


snd dut of die docton of Copeiihageo, in der Dsnixciieu Bibli- 
odiec. part vii. p. 160, when* there is aa ample list of the 
writings pidilished on this sabjeci.—-To form a just idea of die 
insolence and arrogance of Osiander, diosc who undci stand ifie 
Geroian language will do well to considt Ilischius, Nurumlierg 
Interims-IIistorie, p. 44. 50, 60, &r. 
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Poland, whew he excited no amail commotionB cent. 
[/»3, and whane also he concluded his days in the , 

, PAST II. 

XXXvil. All thuso who had the cause <» ^-ur^^V 
vfttue, and the advancement of the ilefornmtion^„^ 
really at heart, looked with an imimtient ardourewih th»* 
for an end to these bitter and uncharitable > 

lenlions; and their desires of peace and concoivl bp*! tii«Ne 
in tiie church were still increased, by their 
ceiving the industrious assiduity with which Rome 
turned thesis unhappy divisions to the advanee- 
inont of iier interests. Hut during the life of 
Melanethon, who was pririelpally conecniod in 
tlH?se warm debates, no (dfectual metiiod could 
l»e found to bring them to a conclusion. The 
ilealh of this great man, which happened in the 
year l.'Jfit), changed, indeed, the face of things, 
and enalded those who were disposed to t(*rmi- 
nate tlic present contostli to act witli more resolu¬ 
tion, and a surer prospect of success, than had 


[*»] S«’p a ('lerman woik of Ctir. IfartkiKHli, entiiloif, 
I’rpuBisWrlir Kirkpii pp>irhirlit«*, p. 340—SflilusHclImrgii ('atalop. 
I l.i>rotic(ir. lib. ix. Dictionimirc de Jiayip, at tlip article Stan- 
rarus.—llefon* tlip arrival of Stanranis al Konipfsboip, in tlnj 
yoai he had li\cd for lome time in Swit^eIial 1 d, when- 

nlio he had «K-cai.ioned relipiouh dispiitei; fiir he adopti-d several 
dortrines of Luther, partirularly that euiicernifui the viitiie ami 
efljpary of tlie sarranieitta, which wen- rejected by the Swisa and 
(friaons. Set* the MuHteiini Ilelveticiini, torn. v. p. 4Kt. 4!f0, 
401. For an account of the dMturban(<M he occasioned in Po¬ 
land, in IdSfi. nee Riillinper, in .lo. (’onr. Pueslini (.'enturia f. 
Kpiatolar. a Koformator. Helvetic, acriptar. p. 371. 450. 

The main argument alleged hy Stancarus, in favoni 
of Ilia hypodieais, n-aa thia, that if (Uiriat wat mediator hy 
his divine nature only, tlu-n it followed evidently, that even 
considered as (iod, he was inferior to the Fatlwr; and ihtis, 
ai-conling to him, the doctrine of his adversary Osiander 
led directly fo the Unitarian system, 'nds difhcidfy, uhit-h 
was presented with im-at snhtilty, engaged many to strike 
into a middle road, and to maintain, that Imih the divine and 
human natures of Christ weie ininiediately concerned in the 
work of redemption. 
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CENT, accompanied their former efforts. Hence it was 
XVI. that, after several vain attempts, Augustus, elec- 
*PAKr'u. Saxony, and John William, duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, summoned the most eminent doctors of 
both the contending parties to meet at Alten- 
burg, in the year 15()8, and there to propose, in 
an amicable manner, and with a charitable spirit, 
their respective opinions, that thus it might be 
seen how far a reconciliation was possible, and 
what was the most probable method of bringing 
it about. Hut the intemperate zeal and warmth 
of the disputants, with other unlucky circumstan- 
<*ca, blasUid the fruits that were expected from 
this conference [o]. Another method of restoring 
trampiillity and union among the members of the 
Lutheran church was therefore proposed; and 
this was, that a certain number of wise and mo¬ 
derate divines should be employed in composing a 
Fonn of doctrine, in which all tlu! controversies 
that divided the church should be terminated and 
decided; and that this now compilation, as soon 
as it was approved of by the Lutheran princes 
and C/Onsistories, should be clothed with ecclesi¬ 
astical authority, and added to the symbolical [/>], 
or standard books of the Lutheran church. J ames 
Andrea*, profijssor at Tubingen, whose theologi¬ 
cal abilities had procured him the moat eminent 
and shining reputation, had been employed so 
early as the year 1569, in this critical and diffi¬ 
cult undertaking, by the special command of the 
dukes of Wirtembetg and Binnswick. The elector 
of Saxony [ 7 ], witli several persons of distinction, 
embarked with these two persons in the project 


[o] Casp. Sagittarii Introductio ad Hist. Ecdasiasticam, part 
II. p. i-sta. 

i6F Cp] Thp Lutherans rail symbolical (front a Creek word 
that signifies collection, or compilation), the books which contain 
tlieii ai tides of faith, and rules of dihcipline. 

[f/3 AllUllNtllS. 
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they had formed; so that Andrea*, under tlie cent. 
shade of such a powerful protection and patron- 
age, exerted all his zojil, travelled through differ- „/ 
out parts of Germany, negotiated alternately with 
courts and synods, and took all the measures 
which prudence could suggest, in order to render 
the Form that he was composing universally ac¬ 
ceptable. 

^QCXVIII. The pereons embarked in this new The Saton 
and critical design were persuaded that no time^J^^i^ 
ought to be lost in bringing it into execution, or secret fa- 
when they perceived the imprudence and teme- 
I'ity of the disciples of Melancthon, and the 
changes they were attempting to introduce into 
the doctrine of the churcli. For his son-in-law, 

Peucer [r], who was a physician and professor of 
natural philosophy at Wittembei^, together with 
thedivinesof Wittcmbei^, andLeipsic, encouraged 
by the approbation, and relying on the credit, of 
Cracovius, chancellor of Dresden, and of seveml 
ecclesiastics and pers^ms of distinction at the Saxon 
<'ourt, aimed at nothing less than abolishing the 
doctrine of Luther, concerning the eucharist and 
the person of Christ, with a design to substitute 
the sentiments of Calvin in its place. This new 


This Peucer, whom Dr. Moaheim mentions without 
any mark of distinction, was one of tlie wisest, most amialile, ami 
most learned men that adorned the annals of Gennan literature 
during this century, as the well-known history of his life, and the 
considerable number of his medical, mathematical, moral, and 
tlieological writings, abundantly testify. Nor was he more re¬ 
markable for his merit than for his suflerings: Aft4»r his genius 
and virtues had rendered him the favourite of the elector of Sax¬ 
ony, and placed him at the head of die university of Witteui- 
beiv, he felt, in a terrible manner, the effects of die'bigotry and 
barbarity of the rigid Lutherans, who, on account of bis denying 
the corporeal presence of Christ in the eucharist, united, with 
success, their efforts to deprive him of the favour of his sovereigD, 
and prdfttred his imprisonment. His con6nement, which lasted 
ten years, was accompanied with all possible circumstances of 
severity. See 31eIchior. Adam, Vit. Medicor. Germanor. 
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The Tlistory of the Lvtheran Church. 

CKNT. reformation was attempted in Saxony in the year 
Vni. and a great variety of clandestine arts and 
vAKT n. stratagems were employed, in order to bring it to 
^a happy and successfol issue. What the senti¬ 
ments of Mclancthou concerning the eucharist 
werfe towards the conclusion of his days appears 
to be extremely doubtful. It is however certain, 
that he had a strong inclination to form a coali¬ 
tion between the Saxons and Calvinists, though 
■ he was prevented, by the irresolution and timi¬ 
dity of his natural character, from attempting 
openly this much desired union. Peucer, and 
the other disciples of Mclancthon already men¬ 
tioned, made a public profession of the doctrine 
of Calvin: and though they had much more 
spirit and courage than their soft and yielding 
roaster, yet Uiey wanted his circumspection and 
prudence, which were not less necessary to the 
accomplishment of Uieir designs. Accordingly, 
in the year 1571» they published, m the German 
language, a work entitled, Stcrcoma [.v], and other 
writings, in which they openly declared their 
dissent from the doctrine of Luther concerning 
the eucharist and the person of Christ \_t \; and 

O-WA term which signtfice foundation. 

«srw The learned historian seems to tleviate here from his 
usual accuracy. The auUiors of the book entitled Stereoma 
did not declare their diasent from the doctrine of Lutlier, but 
from tho extravagant inventions of some of his successors. Tliis 
great man in his controversy with Zningle had indeed thrown 
out some (Hoarded expressions, tliat seemed to imply a belief 
of tlie om»ip«>8tmce of the body of Christ: but be became sen¬ 
sible afterwards that diis opinion was attended with groat iHffi- 
culties, and particularly, that it ought not to be made use of as 
a proof of Christ’s corporal presence in the eucharist.* But 
this absurd hypothesis was renewed after tl»e death of Luther, 
by Unman and Westphal, and was di'esscd U|> in a .still more 
specious and plausible form, by Brontius, Chemnitz, and An¬ 
drew, who maintained tlie communkuition of the properties of 

* Ste Lutilcri oiip. tern. viii. p, y,:,. 


Ijdii. Jen. 
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that they might oxecnte their pur}> 08 es with cent. 
greater hicility, introduced into the schools a 
Catechism, compiled by Pezelius, wliich was &- 
ynurable to the sentioieots of Calvin. As 
bold step excited groat commotions and debates 
in the church, Augustus held at Dresden, in the 
year 1571, a solemn convocation of the Saxon 
divines, and of all other persons concerned in> the 
administration of ecclesiastical affairs, and com* 
manded them to,adopt his opinion in relation to 
the eucharist [w]. The assembled doctors com¬ 
plied with this order in ap|)carancc; but their 


(ThriKtH liiriiiity to bix human nature, in tbo manner that it was 
afterwanis adopted by the Lutiieran church. Thia strange 
system gave occasion to tb(^ hook entitled Stcreoma, in which 
the dortritin of Luther was respected, and the inventions alone 
of his successors reiiouncetl, and in which Uie authors dt’ciarcd 
plainly, that they di<l not adopt the mmtiments of Zuingle or 
Calvin; nay, that they admitted the real and aubstantiai pre¬ 
sence of Christ’s liody and blood in the eucharist. 

[»] In this passage, compared with what follows. Dr. 
Mosheim seems to maintain, that the opinion of Augustus, 
which he iin]M)sed upon tlie assembled divines, was in favour 
of the adversaries of Mclanctlion, and in direct opposition to 
tho authors of the Stereoma. Hut here he has committed a 
piil]iablc oversight. Die convocation of Dresden, in the year 
1571, insread of approving <ir maintaining the doctrine of the 
rigid Lutherans, drew up, on tho contrary, a fonn of agree¬ 
ment (formula consensus) in which the omnipresence or ubiquity 
of Christ's hwly was denied, and which was, indeed, an abridg¬ 
ment of the book entitletl Stereoma. So that the transactions 
at Dresden were entirely favourable to the moderate Lutherans, 
who embraced openly and sincerely (and not by a feigned 
consent (subdote) as our historian remarks) titc sentiment of the 
elerUor Augustus, wlio at that time patronizeil tliC disciph* of 
Melancthon. ITiis prince, it is true, seduced by .the crafty and 
artful insinuations of the Dbiquitsriaus, or rigid Lutherans, who 
made him lieiieve tliat the ancient doctrines of the (diurch were 
in danger, changed sides soon after, and was pushed on to the 
most violent and |>crsecuting measures, of which tlie convocation 
of Toigaw was ^e first step, and the Form of Concord the un¬ 
happy issue. 



eENt. iComplianoe was feared f«?J ; fori:«tiith( 0 irireta^ 
to the places of their abodes they r^med tiieir 
V/' original design, pareued it with assiduity and zeal, 
\ 0 ym^ and by their writings, as also by their public and 
private instructions, endeavoured to abolish the 
ancient doctrine of the Saxons, relating to the 
prince of Christ’s body in that holy sacra¬ 
ment. The Elector, informed of these proceed¬ 
ings, convened anew the Saxon doctors, and held, 
in the year 1574, the famous convocation of 
Toi^aw [a;3» where, after a strict inquiry into the 
doctrines cf those who, from their secret attach¬ 
ment to the sentiments of the Swiss divines, were 
called Crypto-Calvinists [j/], he committed some 
of them to prison, sent others into banishment, and 
engaged a certain number, by the force of the se¬ 
cular arm, to change their sentiments. Peucer, 
who had been principally concerned in mode¬ 
rating the rigonr of some of Luther’s doctrines, 
felt, in a more especial manner, the dreadful 
effects of the elector’s severity: for he was con¬ 
fined to a hard prison, where he lay in the most 
affecting circumstances of distress until the year 
1585, when, having obtained his liberty through 
the intercession of the prince of Anhalt, who had 
given his daughter in marriage to Augustus, he 



_■ £«)] Tlie compliance was sincere, Imt the order was voiy 

different from that mentioned by our author, as appears from the 
precedinff note. 

[*] It is to be observed that there were but fifteen of 
the Saxon doctoni convened at Torjfaw by the summons of the 
elector; a small number tins to give law to the Lutheran church. 
For an aeenunt of the declaration drawn up by this assembly on 
the points relating to tlie presence of Christ’s bo<ly in the eucha- 
rist, the omnipresence of tliat body, and the oral manducatiou of 
the flesh and blood of the divine Saviour, see Hospiniani Con¬ 
cordia Discours, p. 89. 

IJ'] i- «• Hidden, or disguised Calrinists. 
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retired to Zerbst, where he ended his dayt in cent. 
peace 

XXXIX. The schemes of the Grypto-CWvi-“ ^kt «. 
nists, or secret abettors of Calvinism, Ifeing thus 
disconcerted, the elector of Saxony, and the otiier-i^ 
princes who had entered into bis views, redoubled of conc«d. 
their zeal and diligence in promoting the Form 
Concord that has been already mentioned. Ae* 
oordingly, various conferences were held prepaid 
tory to this important undertaking; ana, in the 
year 1570, while the Saxon divines were convened 
at Torgaw by the order of Augustus, a treatise 
was com})osed by Jamt's Andrew, with a design 
to lical the divisions of the Lutheran church, and 
as a preservative against the opinions of the re¬ 
formed doctors [a]. This production, which re¬ 
ceived the denomination of the Book of Torgaw, 
from the |flace where it was composed, having 
been carefully examined, reviewed, and corrected, 
by tbe gi-eatest part of the Lutheran doctors 
in Germany, the matter was again proposed to the 
deliberations of a select number of divines, who 
met at Berg, a Benedictiiu; monastery in the 
neighbourhood of Magdeburg [5], Here all things 


[ 2 ] See SchluMelburgii Theologia Calvinistica, lib. ii. 
p. J>e7. lib. iii. Pra>f. et p. 1—22. 52—57. 69. lib. iv. p. 24^6.* 
—Hutteri Concordia Concore, cap. i—viii.—Amoldi lliwtur. 
Ecclesiast. lib. xvi. cap. xxxii. p. 389—395—Loscheri Historia 
Motiiiim inter Lutlieronos ot lleformat. part II. p. 176. part III. 
p. 1.—All these are writeru favourable to the rigid Luthcraiis; 
see therefore, on the other sitle, Gasp. Pcuc.eri llistoria Carcerum 
et Liberation is Divinee, which wa.s published in 8vo. at Zurich, 
in the year 1605, by Pezelius. 

c«] The term Reformed was used to distinguish die 
odier IVitestants of varioas denominations from die Lutherans; 
and it is equally applied to the iiiends of episcopacy and presby¬ 
tery. See' the following chapter. 

CiP” [5] The book that was composed , by Andrem and his 
associates at Torgaw, was sent, by the elector of 8azony, to al¬ 
most an the Lutheran princes, with a view to its bebg exunined, 
approved, and received by them. It was, however, rejected hy 
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CEKT. relating to the intended project were accurately 
XVI. weighed, the opinions of the assembled doctors 
p*ABT Vi*, carefully discussed, and the result of all was the 
-,’i famous Form of Concord, which has made so much 
noise in the world. The persons who assisted 
Andrese in the composition of this celebrated work, 
or at least in the last perusal of it at Beig, were 
Martin Chemnitz, Nicolas Selnecoer, Andrew 
Musculus, Christopher Comerus, and David 
■ Chytreeus [cj. This new confession of the Lu¬ 
theran faith was adopted first by the Saxons, in 
consequence of the strict order of Augustus; and 
their example was aftcrwaids followed by the 
gi'catcst part of the Lutheran churches, by some 
sooner, by others later [</]. The authority of this 


RAveral princes, and censured and refuted by several doctors. 
These censures engaged the compilers to review and correct it; 
and it was from this tmok, thus changed and ncvv>niodellc<l, that 
the Form of Conwnl, published at Bei^, was entirely drawn. 

[c] The Form of Concord, composed at Torgaw and re¬ 
viewed at Berg, consists of two parts. In the first is contained 
a system of doctrine, drawn up according to the fancy of the six 
doctors here mentioned. In the second is exhibited one of the 
strongest instances of that pciaecuting and tyrannical spirit, which 
tlie IVotestants complained of in the chnrdi of liomc, even a 
formal condemnatioh of all those who differed from these six 
doctors, particularly in their strange opinions concerning the 
majesty and omnipresence of Christ's body, and tlie retd raandu- 
cation of his flesh and blood iii the oucliarist. This condemna¬ 
tion branded with the denomination of heretics, and excluded 
from the communion of the church, all Christians, of all nations, 
who refused to sniNicrihe these doctrines. More particularly in 
(Senoany, the terrors of the 8w;onl were solicited against these 
protend^ hemtu^ as may be seen in the famous testament of 
Breulius. For a full account of the Confession of Torgaw and 
Borg, sec llospinian’s Concordia Discoi-s, where the reader will 
find large extracts out of this Confession, with an ample account 
of tlie censui'Cs it underwent, the opiMjsition that was made to it, 
aiui die oiguments Uiat were used by its learned adversaries. 

[dj A list of the writeix who have treated concemiiig the Form 
of Concord, may Im found in .lo. Ccorg. Walchii JntnMluct. in 
Libros iSynibolicos, fih. i. cap. vii. p, 707. cf Koecheri Biblioth. 
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confession, as is sufficiently known, was employed cknt. 
for the two following purpose: first, to termi- 
nate the controversies which divided the Lutheran 
•church, more especially after Uie death of its 
founder; and, secondly, to preserve that church 
against the opinions of the Reformed, in relation 
to the eucharist. 

XL. It so fell out, however, that this very The Form 
Fonn, which was designed to restore peace 
concord in the church, and had actually produced much di»- 
this effect in several places, became, nevertheless, ‘*«**"**- 
a source of new tumults, and furnished matter 
for the most violent dissensions and contests. Iti» opposed 
immediately met with a wann opposition from thej^^*^ 
Refoi-med, and also from all those who wore either Calvin^ 
secretly attached to their doctrine, or who, at 
least, were desirous of living in concord and com- 
iniinipn with them, fi'Om a laudable zeal fur the 
common interests of the Protestant cause. Nor 
was their opposition at all unaccountable, since 
they plainly perceived that fJiis Form removed all 
the flattering hopes they had entt^rtaiuod of seeing 
tlie divisions that reigned among the friends of 
religious liberty happily healed, and entirely ex¬ 
cluded the Reform^ fi-om the communion of the 
Liitiici-an church. Hence they were filled with 
indignation i^inst the authors of this new Cou- 

TbeoJ. Syinboltcffi, p. 188. niore are oluo several documents 
ill MSS. relative to tins famous Confession, Of which tliere is 
lui account in the German woiit entitled, Unschuld. Naelmclit. 
a. 1753. p. 3:22.—The principal writers who have given the his¬ 
tory of Uie Form of Concord, and the transactions relating to it, 
are Ilospinian, an emineut divine of Zurich, in liis Conrordb 
Iliscors; mid Leon Hutter, in his Concordia ConcofV. 'Jtieae 
two historians have written oh oiijiosite sides, and whoever will 
he at tlie pains of comparing their accounts with attention and 
im|iartia]ity, will easily perceive where the truUi lies, and receive 
s.’itisfactory inforination with respi'ct to the true state of ilntse 
controversies, and the motives that aninmteil the contending 
parlies. 
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CENT, fession of Faith, and exposed their ancharitable 
XVI. proceedings in writings full of spirit and vehe- 
mence. The Swiss doctors, with Hospinian at 
' their head, the Biilgic divines [e], those of the 
Palatinate [/], together with the principalities of 
Anhalt ana Bade, declared war against the Form 
of Concord. And accordingly from this period the 
Lutheran, and more especially the Saxon doctore, 
were charged with the disagi'eeable task of de¬ 
fending this new Creed and its compilers, in many 
laborious productions [^]. 

Ami oven XLI. Nor Were the followers of Zuingle and 
Calvin the only opposers of this Form of Concord; 
th«n»eive«. it found advcTsaries even in the very bosom of 
Lutheranism, and several of the most eminent 
churches of that communion rejected it with such 
firmness and resolution, that no arguments nor 
entreaties could engage them to admit it as a rule 
of faith, or even as a mean of instruction. It was 
rejected by the churches of Hessia, Pomerania, 
Nuremberg, Holstein, Silesia, Denmark, Bi uns- 
wick, and others [/*]. But though they all united 


[e] See Petrii Villerii Epistola Apologetica Reformatarum in 
Relgio Ecdcsianim ad et contra Auctores Libri Bergenais dicti 
“ Concordiaj.”—Tliis work was publiabed a second time, with the 
annotations of Lud. Gerhard a Ueneesc, by the learned Dr. Ger- 
des of Groningen, in his Scrinium Antiquarium, sou Misrcllan. 
Groningens. Nov. tom. i. p. 121. Add to these, the Unschuld. 
Nachricht. a. 1747. p. 957. 

[/]) John Casimir, Prince Palatine, convoked an assembly of 
the Reformed divines at Frankfort, in the year 1577, in ordei' to 
anntil and reject this Form of Concord. See Hen. Altingii Ilis- 
tor. Eccles. Palatin. sect, clxxix. p. 143. 

[j/] See Jo. Georg. Walchii Introd. m Libros Symbolicos 
Luthoranor. lib. i rap. vii. p. 784. 

[A] For an account of the ill success the Form of Concord 
met witli in the duchy of Holstein, see the German woik en¬ 
titled, Die Danische Ribliothec. vol. iv. p, 212. vol. v. p. 355. 

vol. viii. p. 833—468_vol. ix. p. 1.—Muhlii Dissert. Histor. 

Tlieol. l)ua. I. De Reformat. Holsat. p. 108.—Arn. Grevii 
Memoria Pauli ab Eitxen. The transactions in Denintuk, in 
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in opposing it, their opposition was, nevertheless, cent. 
founaed on different reasons, nor did they all act 
in this affair from the same motives and the same 
principles. A wann and aflFeotidnate venei-ation 
Tor the memory of Melancthon was, with some, 
the only, or at least the predominant, motive that 
induced them to declare against tl»e Form in 
question; tliey could not behold, without the 
atm(rst ahhon-ence, a production in which the sen- 
timents of this great and excellent man were so 
rudely treated. In this class we may rank the 
Lutherans of Holstein. Others were not only ani¬ 
mated in their o]>poBition by a regard for Melanc- 
Ihon, but also by a persuasion, that tlie opinions 
condemned in the new creed were more con- 
fonnable to truth than those that were substi¬ 
tuted in their place. A secret attachment to the 
sentiments of the Helvetic doctors prevented some 
from aj>proving of tlie Form under consideration; 
the hopes of uniting the Refoimed and Lutheran 
churches engJigcd many to declare against it: 
and a considerable number refused their assent to 
it from an apprehension, whether real or pre¬ 
tended, that adding a riew creed to the aticient 
confessions of faith would l>e really a source of 
disturbance and discord in the Lutheran church. 


relalioti to this Form, and the particular reasons for which it was 
rejecU'd there, may be seen in tint Danish Library almve quoted, 
vol. iv. p. 222—282. and also in Pontoppidan's Anna!. Ecclea. 
Danicte Diplomatici. tom. iii. p. 456. Ttiis latter author evi¬ 
dently proves (p. 476.) a fact which Herman ab Elswich, and other 
authors, have endeavoured to represent as dubious, viz. that Fre¬ 
derick 11. king of Denmark, as soon as be received a copy of the 
Form in question, threw it into tlie 6re, and saw iv consumed be¬ 
fore ilia eyes.—The oppusirion that was made by the Hessians to 
the same Form, may lie seen in Helemanni Vit® Theologor. Mar- 
purgens. p. 99.—Dmiischen fiibliothec. vol. vii. p. 273—364. torn, 
ix. p. 1—87.—The ill iate of this famous Confession, in the prin¬ 
cipalities of Lignitz and Brieg, is amply related in the German 
work, entitled Unschuld. Nacbricht. a. 1745. p. 173. 
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CENT. It would bo aidless to enumerate the different 
x''*- reasons alleged by the different individuals, or 
iV eemmunitios, who declared their dissent from the 
■ Form of Concord. 

Yfcccou. XLII. This Form was patronised in a more 
ductof ju. especial manner by Julius, duke of Brunswick, to 
of Bmnt! whom, lU a great measure, it owed its existence, 
wick, intWi who had employed both his authority and rauni- 
fieence in order to encourage those who had un¬ 
dertaken to compose it, and had^commanded all 
the ecclesiastics within his dominions to receive 
and subscribe it as a rule of faith. But scarcely 
was it published, when the zealous prince changed 
his mind, suffered the Form to be publicly op- 
}>oscd by Heshusius, and other divines of his 
university of Hclmstadt, and to be excluded from 
the number of the creeds and confessions that 
were received by his subjects. The reasons alleged 
* by the Luthemns of Brunswick, in behalf of this 
stop, were,. 1st, That the Form of Concord, when 
printed, differed in several places from the manu¬ 
script copy to which they had given their appro¬ 
bation; 2dly, That the doctrine relating to the 
freedom of the human will was expressed in it 
without a sufficient degree of accuracy and pre¬ 
cision, and was also inculcated in the hai’sh and 
improper terms that Luther had employed in 
treating that subject; 3dly, That the ubiipiity, or 
universal and indefinite presence of Christ’s human 
nature, wastherein positivelymaintained, notwith¬ 
standing that the Lutheran church had never 
adopted any such doctrine. Besides these reasons 
for rejecting the Form of Concfird, which were 
publicly avowed, others perhaps of a secret natui'c 
contributed to the remarkable change, which was 
visible in the sentiments and proceedings of the 
duke of Brunswick. Various methods and nego- 
tiations were employed to remove the dislike wluch 
this prince, and tlie divines that lived in his terri- 
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lories had conceived ngjiinst the creed of Bei^. cent. 
Particularly in the year 1583, a convocation *j„ 

divines, from Saxony, Bi-andenbiirg, Brunsmek, 
and the Palatinate, wits held at Quedlinhtu^ for 
this purpost*. But Julius persisted stedfastly in 
liis opposition, and [troposed that the Form of 
Concord shtnild be examined, and its authority 
discussed, by a genei'al assembly or synod of the 
l.<utlieran chtircli 

XLIII. This Form was not only opposed from Th* cryp. 
iibrojid, but had likewise adversaries in the very^'l;^"^^^^ 
t'ountry whit-b {;avo it birth. Ft>r even in Siixony«»«»•t- 
inany, wdio had bticn obliged to subscribe it, 
h(*ld it with aversitm, in (onsc<(uence of their at-<i«;«rme. 
tachment to the doctrine of Mclanethon. During 
the lile of Augustus, they were forced to suppress 
their sentiments; hut as soon as he had paid the 
last tribute to nature, and was succeeded by 
C/hristian 1. the moderate Lutherans and the 
secret Calvinists resumed their couiage. The 
new elector had been accustomed, from his ten- 
iler years, to the motleratc sentiments of Me- 
lancthon, and is also said to have discovered a 
pro)»ensily to the <locirine of the Helvetic church. 

Ihuler his govenmjent, therefore, a fair opportu* 
nity was offered to the persons above>mentioned 
of declaring their sentiments and executing tlieir 
designs. Nor was this opportunity neglected. 

The athmipts to abolish the Form of Concord that 
had in time past proved unsuccessful, seemed 
again to be reuetv^, and tliat with a design to 


[tj S«c Leon. Hutteri Concordhi Codcots, cap. x)v. p. 1051. 
—I%il. Ju). Ilichtineyeii Ikaunaduvein' Kirclieu HwUHie, part 
III. cap. viti. p. 483.—See uW die Audiora mentiooed by Cbiiat. 
Mattb. Pfatftua, in hiti Acta et Scripta Eccleitiae Wurtemberg. p. 
02. & HiHtor. Literar. Tiieoltgis, part II. p. 42.3.—For an ac> 
count of the convocation of Qu^tinbur^, anil the Acts that pamied 
ill tbat'sinenibly, see the German work, entitleil Danische BHdi- 
otliec. part VIII. p. 595. 
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a door for the entrance of Calvinism into 
^ony. The persons who had embarked in this 
design were encouraged by the protee> 

tion they received from several noblemen of the 
first rank at the. Saton court, and, particularly; 
from Crellius, the first minister of Christian. 
Under the auspicious influence of such patrons, it 
was natural to expect success; yet they conducted 
their affairs with circumspection and prudence. 
Cei^in laws were previously enacted, in order 
to prepare the minds of the people for the in¬ 
tended revolution in the doctrine of the church; 
and some time after [^] the form of exorcism was 
omitted in the administration of baptism [/]. 
These measures wore followed by others still more 
alarming to’the rigid Lutherans; for not only a 
new German catechism, favourable to the pur- 

5 ose of the secret Calvinists, was industriously 
istributed among the people, but also a new 
edition of the Bible, in the same language, en¬ 
riched with the observations of Henry S^muth, 
which were artfully accommodated to this pur¬ 
pose, was, in the year 1591, published at Dresden. 
The consequences of these vigorous measures 
were violent tumults and seditions among the 
people, which the magistrates endeavoured to 
suppress, by punishing with severity such of the 
clergy as distinguished themselves by their oppo- 


[^3 1 " y®®>' 1591. 

[I 3 fcustom of exorcining, ov casting out evil apirit:*, 
was used in tlie fourth century at the admission of catechumens, 
and was afterwards absurdly applied in the baptism of infants. 
Tliis application of it was retwned by the greatest part of tlie 
Lutheran chun-hes. Ft was indeed abolished by the elector, 
('hristiari I. but was restored after his death; and the opposi¬ 
tion that had been made to it by Crellius was the chief re^on 
of his unhappy end. See Justi. H. Boehmeri .Tiis Ecclesiast. 
Protestant, tom. iii. p. 843. Ed. Second. IIal» 1727. As also 
a tierman work of Melchior Kraft, entitled Geschichfe des 
E.orcisnii, p. 4<ll. 
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sition to the ii^w» of the oontt, Boi the whole cent. 
plan of this religlous^reEolathm wa», all of a soich 
den, overturn^' by the ttn^pected deai^ <>fpA«Tn. 
.Christian, which happenOd^ in tlie 'jfeur .15^1. 

Then the face of alhurs chained agmn, iuid as< 
sumed its foroner aspect. Tlie doctors, who had 
bet'n prinripally concesntied in the execution of 
this unsuccessful project, were committed to prison 
or sent into 1>anishment, after (he death of tlie 
cl<‘ci(»r; and its chief cncourager mid patron, 

Crcllius, suffered death in the yewr lOOl, as the 
fruit of his temerity [«?3* 

XLIV. Toivards tlie conclusion of this cen-Thpd!,. 
tury, a new controvci'sy was imprudently set on **” 
foot at Wittcmiiorg, by Samuel Iluber, a native ii«ber. 
of Swit/erland, and professor of divinity in that 
nniveisity. Tlu' Calvinistical doctrine of absolute 
pri'destination and unconditional decrees was ex¬ 
tremely offensive to this adventui'ous doctor, and 
even excited bis ivurinest indignation, Accord- 
intrly be affirnu'd, and taught publicly, that all 
mankind were elected from etoniity by the Sii- 
]>reiiie Being to everlasting solvation, and airused 
ids eolieagiK's in purtii'ular, and the Lutlierun 
divines in general, of a ])ropensity to the doctrine 
of Calvin, on account (*f their asserting, that 
the drviiK* election was confined to those, whose 
faitli, foreseen by an omni'Hcient ('*od, rendered 
them tlie proper objects of Jiis redeeming nn*rey. 

1'lie opifdon of lluiier, as is now acknowledged 
by aiuny learned men, differed more in words 
than in reality, from the doctrine of the LuUiernn 
chnreh} for lu> did no more than explrdn in a 
new method, and with a different turn of phrase, 

[/»■] Srs ths (tfman Hwlf of (joUf. Arnold, siititlral, Kir- 
rhon uiid Kotxpt Hintoni', jMirt ll.lioot XVl. xxxii. p. 8(»3. 

Aj alv» the atithor* montioHetl by III on A^^au. Engelken. in 
liH Dissertat. do Nie. Ciellio, ejusque Su)ijdi<i». Uo^toekii, 1124, 
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< 3 jfT. what that chrari^ Itad alw&ya ocHtearnlQg 

. «x*ent ^ lM#y« of <?od, as em- 

bracing tha iidiole^ httmaii race, and excdudu^ 
none by an «4»^okttn dea«e from everlasting salvi^ 
tion, J^weii^« a disa^eeabio experience and* 

repeated ^^s^j^ had ebnndantiiy shown, ^at 
new methods m exidaining or proving, even re¬ 
ceive doctrines, w«|re as much adapts to excite 
divisions and contests as the introduction of new 
errors, Huber was exhorted to adhere to the an¬ 
cient method of proposing the doctrine of Elec¬ 
tion, and instead of his own peculiar forms of ex- 
pression, to make use of those that were received 
and authorized by the church. This compliance, 
nevertheless, he refused to submit to, alleging 
that it was contrary to the dictates of his con¬ 
science ; while^his patrons and disciples in many 
places, gave several indications of a turbulent and 
seditious zeal for his cause. These considerations 
engaged the magistrates of Wittemberg to depose 
him from his office, and to send him into banish- 
ment |ji]. 

The judg- XL V. Tile coutrovcrsios, of which a succinct 
ottght*w te account has now been given, and others of inferior 
formed moment, which it is needless to mention, were 
irrSe”® highly detrimental to the true interests of the Lu- 
<-ontHWer- theran church, as is abundantly known by all who 
are acquainted with the history of this century. 
It must also be acknowledged, that the manner 
of conducting and deciding these debates, the 
spirit of the disputants, and the proceedings of 
the judges, if we form our estimate of them by 
the fiontimeuts that prevail among the wiser soil, 
of men in modem times, must 1 h‘ considcml as 
inconsistent with equity, moderation, and eha- 
rity. It betrays, nevertheless, a want hotli of 

["«] For an account of the writers riiat appiwctJ in tl'i'' contro- 
verny, 8 (h> Christ. Matth. Pfaffii Ihtroductio in Ilistor. Litter. 
Tbcologia-, paitll. lil*. in. p. 431. 
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candour and jos^ to inveigh indiecrianinitteli^ c»nt. 
against the anthors of tliese misfortnnes, a^4 to 
represent them as totally destitute of ratiohai sen- 
.timonts and virtuons ^noiples. And it is Wy-w/ 
more nnjnst to throw the nmole blame npcm the 
triumphant party, while the suffering side are all 
fondly represent^ as men of unblcmbhed virtue, 
and worthy of a better fete. It ought not cer-, 
tainly to bo a matter of surprise, that persons long 
accustomed to a state of darkness, and suddenly 
transported from thence into the blase of day, 
did not, at first, behold the objects that were 
presented to their view with that distinctness 
and precision that are natural to tliose who have 
long enjoyed the light. And such really the 
case of the first Protestant doctors, who were de¬ 
livered from the gloom of papal supoiatition and 
tyranny. Besides, there was something gross and 
indelicate in the reigning spirit of this age, which 
made the people not only tolerate, but even ap¬ 
plaud, many things relating both to the conduct 
of life, and the management of controversy, which 
the more polished manners of modern timt^ can¬ 
not relish, and which, ind<;ed, ara by no means 
%vorthy of imitation. As to tiie particular mo¬ 
tives or intentions that ruled each individual in 
this troubled scene of controversy, whether they 
acted from the suggestions of malice and resent¬ 
ment, or from an upright and sincere attachment 
to what they looked upon to be the truth, or how 
fjir these two springs of action were jointly con- 
ceimod in their conduct, all this must bo left to 
the decision of Him alone, whose privilege it is to 
search the heart, and to discern its most hidden 
intentions and its most secret motives. 

XLVI. The Lutheran church furnished, during 
this century, n long list of considerable doctors, 
who illustrated, in their writings, the various 
branches of tlieol<^cal science. After Luther 

z 2 
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c;]BKip^ and Melanctbon» ataad fwi^Qo«<;, in <Jiiii,dk4, 
jm* on account of’lHell; g^oa lupul araditiofi,^ 

^^“jNve may snleot tfee? followntfe writere' m tfee moit 
eminent* and'f»nifpmm.n^faose neunes s^ worthy, 
to be pre»er.ve4 la the. annals of litemtnr©: viz. 
Weller, C^ieeiiskdtz, Brentiia, Flacins, Regius, 
Majoir, Aatsdorf, Sarcedos, Mathesius, Wigai^us, 
Lamb^us* Andrese, Chytreens, Salneccer, Bucer, 
Fa^us, Ottciger, Strigelius, Spaogenberg, Judex, 
Heshusius, Westphal, jEpinus, Osiander, and 
others [o]. 


CHAPTER II. 

77<c History of the Reformed \^p'\ Chwrch. 

The con- I. The nature and constitution of the Reformed 
church, which was formerly denominated by ils 
formed adversaries after its fouitdcrs Zuingle and Calvin, 

chuich. 


[o] For an ample account of these Lutheran doctors, see Mel- 
cliior. Adami Vitte Tiieologorum, and Louis Elis Du IHn, Biblio- 
theqiie des Auteurs separfes de la Communion de I’EglifiC Romaine 
du xvii. Siecle. Tlie lires of several of these divines have been 
also severally composed by different authors of the present times; 
as for wcample, that of Weller by Lmmelius, that of Flaeius by 
Hitter, those of Heslmsius mid Spangenberf; by Leuckfeldt, that 
of Fagius by Feverlin, that of Chytrmus by Srhiit 2 s, that of Riirer 
liy Verportenius, those of Westplml and ^pinus by Am. CJre- 
viuB, liec. 

13F Cf3 h i’®* observed, that the denomination 

of llofonned was given to tliose Protestant churches wliich did not 
embrace the doctrine and discipline of Luther. The title was hrgt 
assiuned by die French Protestants, and afterwards became tlie 
common denomination of all the Calvinistical churches on the eon- 
tinent. I say, on the continent; .since in England the term Re¬ 
formed is generally iisetl as standing in o}>posjtion to popery 
alone. He that as it may, this pan of Dr. M«shoim’» w«uk 
would have bi'en, perhaps, with more propriety entilled, ‘ TIte 
History of the Reibnned Churches,’ than ‘Tlie History of the 
Reformed Church.’ This will appeal still mme evident from the 
foiloiving note. 
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w entinJy different from that of »dl otlier oc- cesb'. 
deHtui^ical oomnraiiities. Every other Chmtiaa 
church hath smne asmmon centre "of uiiion^ pa«t*u. 
.and its raemliers are connected tc^ethcr by some 
common !k«mJ of doctrine and dbci|>iinc. But 
tliis is fai' from l»eing the case of flic lleformed 
clmrch[^], whose several Iminches ore ncitbar 

{q1 'I'hif, and tiie following obKomtionx, aro 
to till' Lutltorau churrh an air of unity, which W not to t*e 
f«iiti<l in tliu Uciorinod. Hut tliorc is a roal fallary in thw a}K>> 
lions i(‘pt(>sciitution of tliinirs. Tlio }li>rurnii‘(l rhurrii, wIiob 
lon-idricd III llir true extent of the fenn icformed, roiopi'ulteutk 
all ilioM rclix'ioiiH ooiiiiniiiiiiieM tliat hi‘}miiue<l tiiumseitea from 
the ctiiiii li ui Uoine; and, in tliia sense, iiirhHl(>s the Luttieran 
ihiiirli. iis well as the others. And tnen when tliis epithet is 
Used 111 opposition to the roinmuiiity fouiutiid by Luther, it re- 
(II ( seiits, not a single ehurdi, a« the Lpisropal, l’n*shylunan, oi 
Indi-jierideiii, Imt latlier a colleetioii of thtircfaea; which, though 
they he invisihly united by a bt'lief and profesaiou of the iiiiMla- 
inental dorti inea of Chriatianity, yet iroqueiit Nejiarate places «if 
norsliij), ,uid have each a visildc centre of e.\teriail union jh*cu- 
h.ii to tlicmsehes, whii li ia formed hy certain poruliariti(.*s in 
tlieu u’sjiortive rules of puhlir won,liii> and erclesioMiral goveni- 
iiieiii *. An attentive examination ot the discipline, polity, and 
uorship ot the rtmicliei, of Kngland, Scotland, Ilollaml, and .Stsit- 
/ei land will set tliis matter in the cleaiest light, 'ilie first of these 
chill dies bciris poveiiied iiy bishops, and not admitting of tlie 
validity of Preslij-tcnaii onlination, differs fiom the other three 
more than any of these iliffer from each otlier. There uie, how¬ 
ever, peruliantiet, of gor<a*iiinent and worship that distinguish the 
diMirli of Holland from diat of Scotland. The inatilution of 
ileai'ons. the use of forms foi the culehration oi the sacraments, 
an ordinary form of prayer, the ofwervation of tho festivals of 
t’liristmas, Easter, Ascension day, and Wliitsundde, are t'stahlidi* 
ed in the Uittcii church; and it ia well known that the rhurrh of 

.Scotland differs from it extremely in these re(ip<>rt8_But after 

all, to what does the pretended uniformity among the Luther¬ 
ans amount ^ are not some of the Lutheran churches governed 
by bishops, while others are ruled by elders? It shidl more¬ 
over be shown, in its proper place, tMt even in point of doc¬ 
trine, the Lutheran cburrtietf%ie not so very remarkable for tlieir 
uiufonniiy. 

' Sw tlw general sketch of the state of the ihurch in die cightecoth 
(.lulutjr, ni Uic sixth vuluuH., {wiagrapli XXI. and note [> |. 



united by the B«me imtein of doetriiie,’ nor by the 
game mode of #ori|t|p» nor yet % the same fimn 
^KT n*. govei^^J'' it is ferther to be^'obsdrved, that 
this chui^^ d^ not require from its ministers, 
either ud|mnnitf to fheir priyate sentiments, or 
in thiE^I^ fmbUS addtrhie; but permits them to ex¬ 
plain in dijBTeyeht Ways, several doctrines of no 
small Dboment; provided that the great and fan* 
damental principles of Christianity, and the prac¬ 
tical pm:epts of that divine religion, be maintained 
in tbeir original purity. Tins great community, 
tiierefore, may be properly considered as an eccle¬ 
siastical body composed of several churches, that 
vary, more or less, from each other in their form 
and constitution; but which are preserved, how¬ 
ever, from anarchy and schisms, by a general 
spirit of equity and toleration, that runs through 
the whole system, and renders variety of opinion 
consistent with fraternal union. 

Tbc causes II. This indeed was not the original stale and 
constitution of the Reformed church, but was the 
state of result of a certain combination of events and cir- 
cumstaiiccs, that threw it, by a sort of necessity, 
into this ambiguous form. The doctors of Swit¬ 
zerland, from whom it derived its origin, and 
Calvin, who was one of its principal founders, 
employed all their credit, and exerted their most 
vigorous efforts, in order to reduce all the 
churches, which embraced their sentiments, under 
one rule of faith, and the same form of ecclesiasti¬ 
cal government. And although they considered 
tiie Lutherans as their brethren, yet they showed 
no marks of indulgence to those who openly fa¬ 
voured the opinions of Luther, concerning the 
Eucharist, the Person of Christ, Predestination, 
and other matters that were connected with these 
doctrines: nor would they permit the other Pro¬ 
testant churches that embraced (heir commu- 
niou to deviate from their example in tins re- 
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Mpcct. A new so^e, however, which exhi- cent. 
hited in Britain, contrihnted mud) to 
this narrow and contracted ^tem of p^kt u. 

communion. For whOn the violent coiite(|t Don- *■ 
ceming the form of ecclesiastical govermpmit, 
and the nature aitd number of those rites amd 
retnoiiii^ that were projper to bo admitted Into 
the public worship, arose between tite abettors of 
£piKCO[mcy and me Puritans [r], it )vas judged 
necessary to extend the borders of the Refoni^ 
church, and rank in the class of its true inombers 
even those who departed, in some respects, from 
the ecclesiastical ]>olity and doctrines ('stablislied 
at Geneva. This spirit of toleration and indulgence 
grew still more forl>earing and comprehensive 
albn* the famous synod of Dort. For though the 
.sentiinei>t8 and doctrines of the Ai'minians were 
r(*jcct(‘d and condemned in that numerous assem¬ 
bly, yet they gained ground privately, and insi¬ 
nuated themselves into the minds of many. The 
church of England, under the reign of Charles 1. 
publicly renounced the opinions of Calvin re¬ 
lating to tiie Divine Decrees, and made several 
attempts to model its doctrine and institutions 
atb'r the laws, tenets, and esustoms, that were 
observed by the primitive Christians [s]. On the 
other hand, several Lutheran congregations in 
Germany entertained a strong propensity to the 


[r] The Puritum, who inclined to llie Preebyterian form 
of rlmrrti government, of whidi Knox was one of the earlieiit 
nbi-uoni in Britain, derived tbia denomination from their pretend- 
inir to a purer method of womhip than dat which bad been eata- 
blnlied by Erlwsrd VI. and Queen Elinabetb. 

gy f*l Thia asaertion » equivocal. Many ntemlien of the 
churrb of England, with arriibiahop Laud at their bea<l, tiid^ in- 
(Icwt, propagate the doctrine# of Arminia#, both in their pulpita, 
and in their writinga. But it is not accurate to aay, that the 
(.ihurch of England renounced publicly, in that reign, the opi¬ 
nions of Calvin. See tliis matter huthcr discussed in the note 
['"Jf Cent. XV'II. sect. II. p. 11. th. II. paragnq^h xx. 
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CENT, doctl'ines and dia^plinc of the church of Geneva; 
though they were restrained froia declaring them- 
selves fblly and openly on this head, by their 
apprehensions of forfeiting the privileges they 
derived Ijpotti riioir jadherence to the confession of 
Augsbm^* The FVench refugees also, who had 
long been accustomed to a moderate way of think¬ 
ing in religious matters, and whose national turn 
led them to a certain freedom of inquiry, being 
dispersed abroad in all imrts of the Protestant 
world, rendered themselves so agreeable, by their 
wit and eloijueuce, that their example excited a 
kind of emulation in favour of religious liberty. 
All these circumstances, accompanied with others, 
whose influence was less palpable, though equally 
real, instilled, by degrees, such a spirit of lenity 
and forbearance into the minds of Protestants, 
that at tliis day, all Christians, if we except 
Human Catholics, Socinians, Quakers, and Ami- 
baptists, may claim a place among the mexnbcrs of 
the Reformed clmrch. It is tme, gi’cat reluctance 
was discovered by many against this comprehen¬ 
sive scheme of church communion; and, oven in 
the times in which we live, the ancient and less 
charilabld manner of proceeding hath several pa¬ 
trons, who would be glad to see the doctrines and 
institutions of Calvin universally adopted and 
rigorously oliserved. Tlie number, however, of 
these rigid doctors is not very great, nor is their 
influence considerable. And it may be afflrined 
with truth that, both in point of number and 
authority, they arc much inferior to the friends 
of moderation, who reduce within a narrow com¬ 
pass Uie fundamental doctrines of Christianity, on 
the belief of which salvation depends, exercise 
forbearance and ftatcrnal charity towards those 
who explain certain doctrines in a manner peculiar 
to themselves, and desire to see the inclosure (if I 
may use that expresbioit) of the Reformed eliuieh 
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rendered as large and coroprelicnsive as is pos- cent. 

8ibJe[«], -sjcct!ui. 

III. The founder of Reformed cliurdh was 
yirick Zuingle, a native of Switzerland, and a WyW 
man of uncommon penetration and acuteness, xhu foun. 
accompanied wth an ardent zeal for truth. Thisdstio" ‘d’ 
great man was for rcmoviig out of tlie cburdies, 
a'ud abolishing in the ceremonies and appendages‘*urchi.u<i 
of public woi-sliip, many things which Luthet’'’^^“'"®‘‘^' 
vv'^as disposed to treat with toleration and induh 
gerice, such as imagiis, altars, wax-tapers, the 
form of exoi'cism, and private confession. He 
aimed at nothing so much a-s establishing, in his 
c<!imlry, a mothod and form of divine worship 
rcmarkuhle for its simplicity, and as far remote as 
(jould be from every thing that might have the 
smallest tendency to nourish a spirit of supersti¬ 
tion [< j. Nor were these tl^g only circumstances 


[.s] Tliu annals of tlicolofry have not as yet been ciiriclieU 
vvitii a full nnil accurate liistoi-y of tlte llcforiued cliurrfi. 
This task was indeed uiKlertakcn hy Kcultet, and even ciuried 
down so far as bis own time, in his Annaies F-vanj^elii Ueno- 
vati; l)Ut tire greatest part of this work is lost. Theod. flai^wus, 
who jjrojiosed to give the Annals of the Reformer! Cliurvli, 
tvas prev<‘nt<>d by dealh frt)m fuIGIItng liis piirpoao. The fa- 
rntnw work of James Rnsuage, published in two volumes 4to. 
at Rotterdam, in the year 1725, uuiler tire title of Histoire 
rlc la Religion des Eglises Uefonnr^, instead of giving a regular 
liislory of the Reformed church, is only desigued t.0 show that 
its peculiar and -distinguishing doctrines are not new inventions, 
hut were tauglit and embraced in the earliest ages of die church. 
Maindwuig's Histoire du Caiviuisme is remai^tle for nothing 
but the partiality of its author, and the wilful errors vvidi which 
it aimunds. 

[t] The design of Ziiingie was certainly excellent; 
but in the exncution of it perhaps be went' too far, and con¬ 
sulted rather the dictates of reason tlmn the real exigencies ol‘ 
hiunau nature in its present stale.' l^e present union between 
soul and body, which operate togetlier in the actions of moral 
agents, even in those dmt appear the most abstracted and re- 
lined, rendthit it necessary to consult the externa) mnmmt as well 
aa till- imcUeirtual jiowcre, in the institution of public worship. 
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CENT, in which be differed from the Ssxon refonner j 
for hfe aentamentB, concerning eeveral points of 
theology, and nmre especially his pinions relat- 
ing to the Sacrament of the lord’s Supper, varied 
widely from those of Luther. The greatest paA 
of these sentiments and opinions were adopted in 
Switzeidand, by those who had joined themselves 
to Zuingle in promoting the cause of the Re¬ 
formation, an,d were by them transmitted to all 
the Helvetic diurches that threw off the yoke of 
Rome. From Switzerland, these opinions were 
propagated among the neighbouring nations, by 
the ministerial labours and the theological writings 
of the friends and disciples of Zuingle: and thus 
the primitive Reformed church, that was founded 
by this eminent ecclesiastic, and whose extent at 
first was not very considerable, gathered strength 
by degrees, and made daily new acquisitions. 
Thecontro. TV. The separation between the Lutheran and 
iw'^n'^e churches was chiefly occasioned by the 

Lutherans doctrine of Zuingle, concerning the Sacrament 
the Lord’s Supper. Luther maintained, that 
cernmg the" the body aiid bloM of Christ were really, though 
cucharist ^ niamicr far beyond human comprehension, 
present in the eucharist, and were exhibited’togc- 
ther with the bread and wine. On the contrary, 
the Swiss reformer looked upon the bread and 
wine in no other light than as the sigris and sym¬ 
bols of the absent body and blood of Christ; and 

Bcoides, between a worship purely and philogopbically rational, 
and a service grossly and palpably superstitious, there are many 
intermediate steps and circumstances, by which a rational service 
may be rendered more affecting and awakening, without becom¬ 
ing supereUtious. A noble edifice, a solemn music, a well-order¬ 
ed B«'t of- external p'stures, though they do not, in themselves, 
render our prayyrs one whit more acceptable to the Deity than if 
they were offeretl up without any of these circumstances, produce, 
nevertheless, a gootl rffect. They elevate the mind, they give if 
a romp6se<l and solemn fiame, and thus contribute to the fervoui 
of its devotion. 
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from tile yem lSS4>t propspM ti}t8|BpRifte .in ceirr, 
a puMio manner by his writings, eflp liav^ 
entertained and tatlgfat it privately b^ora that n. 
period [»]. In a li&e time «{ler this [tel, hie 
example was followed by Oecolampadhis, a di¬ 
vine of Basil, and one of the most leanied men of 
this century [a:]. Bat they were Itoth opiiosed 
with obstina<!y and spirit by Lather and his asso¬ 
ciates, particularly tliose of the circle of Suabia. 

Ill the meantime, PhiH[), landgrave of Hesse, 
appi-i'hending the pernicious effect tliat these 
dehaU'H iniglit have upon the affairs of tiie Pro¬ 
testants, which were, as yet, in that fluctuating 
an<i unsettled state that marks the infancy of all 
great revolutions, was desirous of putting on end 
to tlx'se tlifferences, and appointed, for that pnr- 
})ose, a conference at Marpurg, between Zuingle, 

Luther, and other doctoi-s of both parties 
This iiK^eting, however, only coverea the flame 
iiist(‘ud of extinguishing it; and the pacific prince, 
seeing it impossible to bring about a definitive 
treaty of peace and concord between these jairing 
divine's, was obliged to rest satisfied with having 
<‘ngag»‘d them to consent to a truce. Luther 
atul Zuingle came to an agreement about several 
points} but the pi’incipal matter in debate, even 


[?/] Ztiinple fertwnly tauptlit this dortrino in private lieforc 
the year os appears from (ierdes, lllatoria Kciiovat. Evan- 

gelii, teni. i. Append. 

[ro] In tlie year 1525. 

[.r j .Jo. Conr. Fucslmi Onturia I. Epistol. TJieoic^. Refor¬ 
mat. p. SI, :i5. 44. 49.—(g" Oecolampadius was wrt Jew re¬ 
markable for bis extraordinary modesty, his charitable, forJiearing, 
and paeilic spirit, and his zeal for tJie progress of vital and piw- 
tiral ruligion, than for his profound erudition, which he s<»nied 
lather studious to conceal tiuin to display. 

CiT L.V] Zuingh* WM accompanied by Oecolampadius, Bucer, 
and I lideon. Luther had with him Melnortbon and Justus Jonas 
fiom' Saxony, tt^ther with Ostboder, Brentius, and Agricola. 
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c«NT. that wM*P^aracd Christas pres^ee in the <ju. 

chafisvllpt^nndecided; ea43Ji party aupeaHing 
^AiiT n! lotliwto ^ wisdom to terminate mis cou- 
troversy, 4i*d eS^vessfjng their hopes Jliat tim.e 
and im^rtidl veueetion might discover and com 

firm the truth M* 

The pro- V» The Berormed church had scarcely been 
Sea-aL ^“'‘nded in Swit!Berlan|l by Zningle, when this 
putea au far Christian hero fell in a battle that v\'as 1‘ought, 
ulTdcatii y®®** between the Protestants of 

of Luther. Zuridb, and their Roman Catholic com}>utriots, 
who drew the s^yoi’d in defence of popery. It was 
not indeed to perform the sanguinary oliiee of a 
soldier that Zuinglo was present at this engage¬ 
ment, but with a view to encourage and aniuiiUe, 
by his counsels utid exhortations, the vtiliant tit* 
fenders of the protestant cause [o]. After his 


far] Ruchat, Hiutoire de la liofunnatiou <lo la Kid'-m', ioI. i. 
|)a<wim, vol. ii. livr. vi. p. 403.—IIottin<;iT, Ilclvelischu Kh-cIumi 
( jtiRcliiclite, pait III. p. 27. 51. 483.—Val. ILrn. Lostlipii Hi>i 
toita Mcituuni, part I. cap* it. iii. p. 56. cap. vi. p. 143—Fuc'ilin, 
Jlcytrago zur Scliwcizcr lieformation. tom. iv. p. J 2(». 

[flj The LtiUimns, who cotisiclei this unhappy fate «»t 
Zuinglo as a reproach upon that great man in paiiiciiljir, nud 
upon the llcfonnerl church in general, discover a gi-oss igno¬ 
rance of tlie genius ami manners of the Swiss nstion in this 
century. For as nil the iiihahitaiilH of that country aie at 
present tnuned to arms, and obliged to take the fi< Id when tin- 
defence of their country requires it, so in llie ♦ime of Ziiin-.-le 
this obligation was so universal, tliut neither the mliiisteis of 
the gospel, not the professors of theoktgy, were excrnptt-d 
from tins military service. Accordingly, in the same liaitlc 
in which Zuinglu fell, Jerome Potaims, one of the thwlosnid 
doctors of Basil, also lost his life. See Fueslini Centuiia I. 
Epistolat. nteol. Reformatar. p. 84. Erasmus also sjiokc 

in a very unfriendly manner of the death of Zuinglo and his 
friend Oecolampadius. See Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, vol. i. 
p. 622. It is m)t therefore surprising to find the biaotetl Sir 
Thomas More iusidting (with tlie Iwrliarity that supcistitiou 
seldom fails to produce w a narrow and iXH-vish mind (the 
memory of these two eminent reformen. in u letter to tlie 
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(Imh, several ttutheran doctors of the more mo* c^m. 
derate sort, and particularly Martin Bucer, used 
their utmost endeavours to bring about some 
kkid of reconciliation between the contending vJyW 
parties. Fortius purpose, theyexhorted the jarring 
theologians to concord, intoiYreted thjB points in 
dispute with a prudent regal'd to the prejndic<» 
of both sides, admoiUshed them of tlie pcmicitms 
consciiuciiccs that must attend the prolongation 
of these unhappy contests, and even went so far 
us to express the respective sentiments of the con¬ 
tending doctors in terms of considerable ambi¬ 
guity and latitude, that tlius the desired union 
inielit l>e the more easily effected. There is no 
donitt, hut that the intentions and designs of 
1)ies(‘ zealoiis intercessorK were pious and up- 
riglit [/■']; imt it will he difficult to delude, whe- 
thci' or n(» the means they employed were adapted 
to promote the end they had in view. Bo that as 
it may, these patufic counsels of Bucer excited 
divisions in .Switzerland; for some pcrsevf'red ol»- 
■stiiial^'lv in llio d<M!trine of Zuingh;, while othera 
adoph'J the explications and modifuiations of his 
(loetrine tiiat were offered by Bucer [c]. But 
thes<* divisiiiiis ami commotions laid not tljc least 
elh'ct on that m‘<mcili}ition with Luther, that 
was earnestly desired by tiie pious and moderate 


i'liiiou-, ftiul tiiibulont Corhiano; of whidi the foliowinff words 
tmw'tli< hjiiiii of thft writer: Po-iiwna fiiit, qimm de Zuinpriio 
-V 0(><'<il.un|i{ulio Kcrijifain miKisti, quoniin nunclata more mild 
liiitiam tttiulit.—Sdhlatn-. e medio esiio tam iinitmii(-s Kdei 
< i.nsU.mti- hiistes, tam iutt-nu.s iibiqiio in wimem j*prim('nilas 
1-1. (an-- o. ea'<ioiM-tn. jure ^^tu<l(lre possunj- -lortin, ihid. vo!. ii, 
i‘ App. No. x'i. N. 

'' j vSi-o Alli. .Meiion. \'ivpooru*n. Comment, de .Mart. Rurm» 
-' > iiii s-iiii'iitia de Co-na itommi, siv-t. i\. p. 2.}. puldihb<-<I in 
'■ ai (’olniiv. in tlie year I ;(lf).--t.(airtteri lliator. Motnum, 
It 1. lit.", n. cap, 1. p. IHl. and jmit 11. lit), iii. cap. ii. p. 15. 

'j 1 iie--lini Centui. I lipKtolat Tlieoliaf. p. Ui2. 170. ISl, 
'' ' l ’)0 }%,. 
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CENT, doctors on both sides. The effort^ of Bucer were 
more succeE^ul out of Switzerland, and particu- 
®,“^'.”,'Iarly among those divines in the upper parts of 
Germany, who inclined to the sentiments of the 
Helvetic church; for they retired from the com¬ 
munion of that church, and joined themselves to 
Luther by a public act, which was sent to Wit- 
temberg, in the year 1586, by a solemn deputa¬ 
tion appointed for that purpose {d}. The Swiss 
divines could not be brought to so great a length. 
There was, however, still more prospect of effect¬ 
ing a reconciliation between them and the Luthe¬ 
rans. But this fair prospect entirely disappeared 
in the year 1544<, when Luther published his Con¬ 
fession of faith in relation to the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, which was directly opposite to the 
doctrine of Zuingle and his followei's on that head. 
The doctors of Zurich pleaded their cause publicly 
against the Saxon reformer the year following; 
and thus the purposes of the peace-makers were 
totally defeated [e]. 

death of Luther, which happened in 
mo^^**the year 1546, was an event that seemed adapted 
th*de«uiofto calm these commotions, and to revive, in the 
breasts of the moderate and pacific, the hopes of 
a reconciliation between the contending parties. 
For this union between the Lutherans and Zuin- 
glians was so ardently desired by Melancthon 
and his followers, that this great man left no 
means unemployed to bring it about, and seemed 
resolved rather to submit to a dubious and forced 
peace, than to see those^ flaming discords perpe¬ 
tuated, which reflected such dishonour on the 
Protestant cause. On the other hand, this salu¬ 
tary work seemed to be facilitated by the theolo- 

frfT LoRcheruR, foe. rit. cap. ii. p. 205.—Ruchat, Hiatoirc cln 
In Rpfvrinat. <!o la Siiisw, tom. v. p. 535.—Hottingeri H'wtor. 
Fri’cW. HaWnt. tom. iii. lib. vi. p. 702. 

fe3 Loschcrus, toe. cit. )iart i. lilt. ii. cap. iv. p. 241. 
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gical system that was adopted by John Calvin, cent. 
a native of Noyon in France, who was pastor and 
professor of divinity at Geneva, and whose genius, ’ 

learning, eloquence, and talents render^ him 
respectable, even in the eyes of his enemies. This 
great man, whose particular finendship for Me- 
iancthon was an incidental circumstance highly 
favourable to the intended reconciliation, pro¬ 
posed an explication of the point in debate, 
that modified the crude hypothesis of Zutugle, 
and made use of all his credit and authority among 
the Swiss, and more paiticularly at Zurich, where 
he was held in the highest veneration, in oixler to 
obUiin their assent to it [/]. The explication he 
proposed was not, indeed, favourable to the 
doctrine of Christ’s bodily presence in the eucha- 
rist, which he peraisted in denying; he supposed 
however, that a certain divine virtue, or efficacy, 
was communicated by Clirist, with the bread and 
wine, to those who ajiproached this holy sacrament 
with a lively faith, and with upright hearts; and 
to render this notion still more satisfactory, he 
expre8.s('d it in almost the same terms which the 
Lutherans employed in inculcating their doctrine 
of Christ’s real presence in the euchnrist [//]. 

For the great and common error of all those, 
who, from a desire of peace, assumed the cha¬ 
racter of arbitrators in this controversy, lay in 
this, that they aimed rather at an uniformity of 
terms, than of sentiments ; and seemed satisfied 
when they had engaged the contending parties to 

C/l Christ. Auff. Salig, Historia Aug. Confession.-tom. iL lib. 
vii. c«p. iii. p. 1076. 

[jr] Csirin went certainly too far in Uiis matter; and, in 
his explication of the Itencfite that arise from a wortliy comme¬ 
moration of Cluist’s death in the encharist, he dwelt too grossly 
niM>n the allegorical expressions of scripture, which tlie n^ista 
had so egregionsly abused, and talked of really eating by faith 
the body, and drinking the blood of Christ. 
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CENT, use the same words and phrases, tbongli their real 
XVI. difference in opinion remained the same, and each 
j-AR i u. explained these ambiguous or figurative tenns in 
^ » matti^ agreeable to their respective systems- 

The concord so much desirm, did not, how- 
ever» seem to advance much. Meiancthon, 
who stood foremost in the rank of those who 
longed impatiently for it, had not courage enough 
to embark openly in the execution of such a pe¬ 
rilous project. Besides, after the death of Lu¬ 
ther, his enemies attacked him with redoubled 
fury, and gave him so much disagreeable occu¬ 
pation, that he had neither that leisure, nor 
that tranquillity of mind, tliat were necessary to 
prepare his measures properly for such an ardu¬ 
ous undertaking. A new obstacle to the execu¬ 
tion of this pacific project was also prescnleil, 
by the intemperate zeal of Joachim Westplial, 
pastor at Hambuig, who, in the year 1.W2, re¬ 
newed with greater vehemence than ever (his 
deplorable controvei’ay, which had been for some 
time suspended, and who, after Flacius, was tlu; 
most obstinate defender of the opinions of Lu¬ 
ther. This violent theologian attacked with that 
spirit of acrimony and vehemence, that was too 
remarkable in the polemic wriling» of Luther, 
the act of uniformity, by which the churches of 
Geneva and Zurich declared their agreement con¬ 
cerning the doctrine of the eucharist. In the Iwok 
which he published with this view [A}, be cen¬ 
sured, with the utmost severity, the variety of sen¬ 
timents cbncei'niiig the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper that wasobservabieinthe Reformed cliurch, 
and maintained, with his usual ws*rinth and oh- 

®ip” [//J This book, Wliifch alwund* witli soiwoloss mhI px- 
travsf^nt tenets that Luther never so much as tjtoujiht of. b«'I 
breathes tlie roost nruhmt sptrti of persecution, is entitled Farm*! 
cnnfiiiiantnu-uro el inter se dissidentiunt de .S. Co’iia Opiniomni' 
ejt Sttcraineiitnriinuni Libris con^esUi. 
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Rtinacy, the opinion of Luther on that euhject. cent. 
I'his engaged Calvin to enter the lists witli West- 
phal, whom he treated with as little leuity and ' 
forbearance, as the rigid Lutherans had showed 
towards the Helvetic churches. The consequences 
of this debate were, that Calvin and Westphal had 
each their zealous defenders and patrons; hen<;e 
the breach widened, the spirits were heated, and 
the ilame of contnwerey was kindled anew with 
siic’.h violence and fury, that to extinguisli it en¬ 
tirely seemed to be a task beyond the reach of hu¬ 
man wisdom or human power [*]. 

VII. Tlicse disputes were unhappily augmented, The con- 
in process of time, by that famous controverayJ'""e7?iiig 
concerning the decrees of God, with respect to thei>rej«ti- ^ 
etenial condition of men, whicli was set on foot"**'*’"’ 
by Calvin, and bet^ame an inexhaustible source 
of intricate researches, and abstruse, subtile, and 
inexplicable questions. The most ancient Helve¬ 
tic doctors were far from adopting the doctrine 
of those who represent the Deity as allotting, 
from all eternity, by an al)8oIuto, arbitrary, arid 
unconditional decree, to some everlasting happi¬ 
ness, and to others endless misery, without any 
previous regard to the moral characters and circum¬ 
stances of either. Their sentiments seemed to 
differ but very little from those of the Pelagians; 
nor did theyhesjtate in declaring, after theexamjile 
of Zuingle, that the kingdom of heaven was open 
to all who lived according to the dictates of 
right reason [A]. Calvin had adopted a quite 

p] Loacheri Histuria Motuum, part 11. lib. Hi. cap. viH. p. 88. 

—SloHeri Ciuibria l.iterata, tom. Hi. p. G42. Ani. Grevii Me- 
moria Joac. Westphali, p. 62. 106. 

[A] For the proof of thi» aseertion, «ee Daiiei Apologia pro 
duabui Eccleeiarum Gallicar. 8yao<iis advermis Frid. 8paobelm. 
partmlV. p. 946.—Jo. Alpbom. Turretini Epietol. ad Antiatitem 
Cantoarieoeem, which is ineerted in the Bibiiotbeque Gertoan- 
iqae, 'tom. xiii. p. 92.—Simon, Bibiiotbeqae Critique, published 
under the fictitious name of Sainior, tom. Hi. ch. xxviii. p. 292. 

VOL. IV. A A 
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CENT, different system with respect to the divine decrees. 

He maintained, that the everlasting condition of 
rr«T *i”. iw ^ future world was determined from all 

eternity by the unchangeable order of the Deity, 
and that this absolute determination of his will and 
good pleasure, was the or»ly source of happiness 
or misery to eveiy individual. This opinion was 
in a very short time propagated through all the 
Refonned churches, by the writings of Calvin, 
and by the ministry of his disciples, and in some 
places was inserted in the national creeds and 
confessions; and thus made a public article of 
faith. The unhappy controversy, which took its 
rise from this doctrine, was <mened at Strasburg, 
in the year 1560, by deroine Zanchius, an Italian 
ecclesiastic, who was particularly attached to the 
sentiments of Calvin ; and was afterwards carried 
on by others with such zeal and assiduity, that it 
drew, in an exti’aordinaiy manner, the attention of 
the public, and tended as much to cxasjierate the 
passions and foment the discord of the contending 
parties, as the dispute about the cucharist had 
already done [/]. 

ThediKord VIII. The Helvetic doctors had no prospect 
|*'“’"®^J‘®Ieft of calming the troubled spirits and teinjier- 
hetgSr*^ing, at least, the vehemence of these dejdorable 
feuds, but the moderation of the Saxon divines, 
who were the disciples of Melancthon, and who 


298. and also the author of a hook, ontilled, Ohsprvationes Gal- 
Kcsb in Formul. Consensus Hulvetinam, p. h2. ITie very learn¬ 
ed Gerdes, instead of b^iiig poi-suaded hy these tsstimonios, main¬ 
tains, on the contrary, in his Misrcllau. Groningens, tom. ii. p. 
476, 477. that the sentiments of Calvin were the same with those 
of the ancient Swiss doctors. But this excellent author may be 
refuted, even from his own account of the tumults that were oc¬ 
casioned in Switzerland, by the opinion tliat Calvin had propa¬ 
gated in relation to the divine decrees. 4 

[/] Loscheri Historia Motuum, part III. lib. v, cap. ii. p. 27. 
8. c. X. p. 227.—Salig, Historia August. Confeswoii. tom. L lib. 
ii. cap. xiii. p. 441. 
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breatliing the pacific spirit of their master, seemed, cent. 
after his deatii, to have nothing so much at heart ^y*- 
as the restoration of concord and union in tlie pro- 
testant ciiurch. Their designs, however, were -* 

hot carried on with that caution and circuraspec- ' 
tion, with tliat prudent foresight, or that wise 
attention to the nature of the times, wliich distin> 
guished always the transactions of Melanctlion, 
jtnd which tlie critical nature of the cause they 
Averc engaged in, indispensably required. And 
heru^e they had already taken a step, which was 
adapted to render inelh.'ctual all the remedies they 
could apply to the healing of the present disorders. 

I’or, by dispersing every where artful and insidious 
writings, Avith a design to seduce the ministers of 
tin* church, and the studious youth, into the senti¬ 
ments of the Swiss divines, or, at least, to engage 
them to treat these sentiments with toleration and 
foi’ht^arance, they drew upon themselves the indig¬ 
nation of their adversaries, and ruined the pacific 
cause in which they had embarked.' It was this 
<'onduct of theirs tliat gave occasion to the (!om- 
position of that famous Form of Concord, wliich 
condi'inned the sentiments of the Reformed 
churches in ri*latiou to the person of Christ, and 
the sacraimmt of the Lord’s Supper. And as this 
I'-orm is received by the greatest part of the Lu¬ 
therans, as one of the articles of their religion j 
lienee arises an insuperable obstacle to all schemes 
of reconciliation and concord. 

IX. So much did it seem necessary to premise wh»t thoK 
concerning the causes, rise, and progress of the con-Jhltwr*’ 
troversy, whichformedtliatseparation thatstillsub- num wor. 
sistsbetw'een the Lutheran ana Reforaied churches, 

From thence it will be proper to proceed to an ac- in the ri«e 
count of the intenial state of the latter, and to 
history of its progress and revolutions. The his-ueformea 
tory of the Refonned church, during this century, 

A A 2 
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CENT, cojnprehends two distinct periods. The first coni- 
inences with the year 1 .'519, when Zuingle withdrew 
^a ht "'. communion of Home, and began to form 

t_ i, > a Christian chundi beyond tlie Imnnds of the po|K‘’8 
jurisdiction; and it extends to the time of Calvin’s 
settlement at Geneva, where he acquired the 
greatest reputation and authority. The second 
period takes in the rest of this century. 

During the first of these periods, the Helvetic 
church, which assumed the title of Reformed, offer 
the example of the French ProUjstants in their 
ncighitourhood, %vbo hadchosen this denomination, 
in order to distinguish themselves from the Ro¬ 
man Catholics, was very inconsiderable in its ex¬ 
tent, and was confined to the cantons of Switzer¬ 
land. It was indeed augmented by the accession 
of some small states in Suabia and Alsaci*, su«ih os 
the city of Strasbourg, and some littbj rejuiblics. 
But in the year l.'J.ifi, these petty states changed 
sides, tlirough the suggestions and infiinmce of 
Bucer, returned to the communion of the Sax(ui 
church, and thus made their peace with Lutlu'r. 
Tlieothcrreligious communities, which abandoned 
the church of Rome, either openly embraced the 
doctrine of Luther, or consisted of persons, who 
were not ^eed in their theological opinions, and 
who really seemed to stand in a kind of neutnility 
l>etwoen llie contending parties. All things l>eing 
duly considered, it appears probable enough that 
the church founded by Zuingle, would have 
remained still confined to the narrow limits which 
bounded it at first, had not Calvin arisen, to 
augment its extent, authority, and lustre. For the 
natural and political character of the Swiss, which 
is neither bent towards the lust of conquest, nor 
the grasping views of ambition, discovered itself 
in their religious transactions. And as a spirit of 
contentment with what they had, prevented their 
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aiming at an augmentation of their territory, so cent. 
did a similar spirit hinder them from being ex- 
tremely solicitous about enlarging the borders of rARr n. 
.their church. 

X. In this infant state of tlie Reformed church, 
the only point that prevented its union with <«• point* 
the followers of Luther, was the doctrine they^“^‘ 
taught with respect to the sacrament of the Lord’s divUion* 
Supper. This first controversy, indeed, soon pro-,*^’^„ 
duced a second, relating to the person of Jesus^ndtiu. 
Christ j which, nevertheless, concerned only a part 
of the Lutheran church [*«]. The Lutheran di- 
vines of Suabia, in the course of their debates 
with those of Switzerland, drew an argument in 
favour of the real presence of Christ’s body and 
blood in the eucharist, from the following propo¬ 
sition : that “ all the properties of the divine na¬ 
ture, and consequently its omnipresence, were 
communicated to the human nature of Christ 
by the hypostatic union.” The Swiss doctors, in 
order to destroy the force of this aigument, denied 
this communication of the divine attributes to 
Christ’s human nature; and denied, more espe¬ 
cially, the ubiquity or omnipresence of the man 
Jesus. And hence arose that most intricate and 
abstruse controversy concenung ubiquity, and 
the communication of properties, that produced 
80 many learned and unintelligible treatises, so 
many subtle disputes, and occasioned that multi¬ 
tude of invectives and accusations, that the con¬ 
tending parties threw out agsunst each other with 
such libersdity and profusion. 


[m3 It was only a emtsin number of tlioae Ludierans, 
that were much more ri^ptl in their doctraio than Lutber himself, 
that believed the ubiquity or omni|H«eeaoe of Christ’e person, con¬ 
sidered as a man. By tins we may see that the Lutherans have 
their divisions as well as the Reformed, of which several instances 
may be yet given in eouiee of this bktory. 
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CENT. It is proper to observe, that, at this time, the 
Helvetic church universally embraced the floc- 
trine of Zuingle concerning the eucharist. This 
doctrine, which differed considerably from that of. 
Calvin, amounted to the following propositions: 

“ That the bread and wine were no more than a 
representation of the body and blood of Christ; 
or, in other words, the signs appointed to de¬ 
note the benefits that were conferred upon man- 
• kind, in consequence of the death of Christ; 
that, therefore, Christians derived no other fruit 
from the participation of the Lord’s Supper, than 
a mere commemoration and remembrance of 
the merits of Christ, which, according to an ex¬ 
pression, common in the mouths of the abet- 
toi-s of this doctrine, was the only thing that was 
properly meant by the Lord’s Supper [«!.” 
Buw'r, whose leading principle was the desire of 
peace and concord, endeavoured to correct and 
modify this doctrine in such a manner, as to give 
it a certain degree of conformity to the hypothesis 
of Luther; but the memory of Zuingle was too 
fresh in the minds of the Swiss, to permit their 
accepting of these corrections and modifications, or 
to suffer them to depart, in any respect, from the 
doctrine of that eminent man, who had founded 
their church, and l>een the instrument of their 
deliverance from the tyranny and supei>itition of 
Rome. 

John XL In the year 15i.l, .lohn Calvin, who sur- 
prinripai possed alioost all the doctors of this age in la- 

fouiitler of 
the 

f^cd pggp }„ C’n.na, qtittm memorhun Christi. That this 

' was the real opinion of Zuingle appears evidently from vaiious 

testimonies, which may he seen in the Museum Helveticmn, tom. 
i. p. 485. 490. tom. iii. p. 631_lliis is also confirmed by the fol¬ 

lowing sentence in Zuingle's book concerning baptism; (tom. ii. 
opp. p. 85.) “ t’orna Dominica non aliud, qu.-uu Coininemora- 
tiouis noineii meretur.” Compare witli all this I'liesliiii Ccutur. 
I. Ivpistolar. Theotogor. Keforinator. p. <f55. tiGS, he. 
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borious application, constancy of mind, force of cent. 
eloquence, and extent of genius, returned to Ge- 
neva, from whence the opposition of his enemies 
had obliged him to retire. On his settlement in Vj • 
that city, the affairs of the new church were 
committed to his direction [o], and he acquired 
also a high degree of influence in the political 
administration of that republic. This event 
changed entirely the face of affairs, and gave a 
new aspect to the Reformed church. The views 
and projects of this great man were grand and ex¬ 
tensive. For he not only undertook to give 
strength and vigour to the rising church, by 
framing the wisest laws and the most salutary in¬ 
stitutions for the maintenance of order, and the 
advancement of true piety, but even proposed to 
render Geneva the mother, the seminary of all 
the Reformed churches, as Wittemhci^ was of all 
the Lutheran communities. He laid a scheme 
for sending forth from this little republic the 
succoure and ministers that were to promote and 
propagate'lhe protestant cause through the most 
distant nations, and aimed at nothing less than 
rendering the government, discipline, and doc¬ 
trine of Geneva the model and rme of imitation 
to the Reformed churches throughout the world. 

The undertaking was certainly great, and worthy 
of the extensive genius and capacity of this emi¬ 
nent man; and, great and arduous as it was, it 
was executed in part, nay, carried on to a very 

[o] Calvin, in reality, enjoyed the power and authority of a 
bishop at Geneva; for, as bng as be lived, he presided in the as¬ 
sembly of the clergy, and in the consistory, or ecclesiastical judi¬ 
catory. But when he was at the point of death; he advised the 
clergy not to give a successor, and proved to them evidently the 
dangerous consequences of entrusting with any one man, during 
life, a place of such high authority. After him, therefore, the 
place of president ceased to be perpetual. See Spon, Histoiredo 
Geneve, tom. ii. p. Hi. 
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oonaiderable length, by hia indefetigable assidiiity 
and ineictinguishable zeal. • It was writh this view, 

letuming, as well as by 

^ _) bis epistolary solicitations and encouragements of 

various kio^^ be engaged many persons of rank 
and foit^e, imFrance, Italy, and other countries, 
to leave the places of their nativity, and to settle 
at Genova}, while others repaired thither merely 
out of curiosity to see a man, whose talents 
and exploits had rendered him so famous, and to 
hear the disci^araes, which he delivered in pub¬ 
lic. Anchor , circumstance, that contributed 
much to the success of bis d^ipis, was the esta¬ 
blishment of an j^ademy at Geneva, which the 
senate of that city founded at his request; and in 
which ho himself, with his colleague, Theodore 
Beza, and qihei^ divines of eminent learning and 
abilities, taught the sciences with the greatest re¬ 
putation. In effect, tlie lustre which these great 
men reflected upon this infant seminary of learn¬ 
ing, spread its fame through the distant nations 
with such amazing rapidity, that all *who were 
ambitious of a distinguished progress in either sa¬ 
cred or profane midition, repaired to Geneva, and 
that England, Scotland, France, Italy, and Ger¬ 


many, seemed to vie with each other in the num¬ 
bers of tlieir studious youth, tlwit were incessantly 
repairing to the new academy. By these means, 
and by tlic ministry of these his disciples, Calvin 
enlar^ considerably the borders of the Rclbrmod 
church, propagat'd his doctrine, and gained pro¬ 
selytes and patrons to his theological system, in 
several countries of Europe. In the mi^t of this 
glorious career, he ended his days, in the year 
Ifltli; but tike salutary institutions and wise regu¬ 
lations, of which be Jiad been the author, were 


b(»th respecUid and maintained after his death. In 
a niora especial manner, the academy of Genova 
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fioiiriahed as much under Beza* as it had done cent. 
daring the life of its founder [/>]. 

XII. The plan and doctrine of discipline that 
had been formed by Zuingle, was altered and 
corrected by Calvin; and that more espcdally inT,,e 
three points, of which it will not be improper to of dortrin# 
give a particular account. .iMticaigo- 

1st, Zuingle, in his form ctf ecclesiastical go-»wnmon‘ 
venimeiit had given an absolute and unbounded 
power, in religious matters, to the civil magistrate, forrow. 
to whom he had placed the clergy in a degree of 
subjection that was di8[deasing to many. But at 
the same time hcallowcd of acertain subordination 
and difference rank among the ministeraof the 
church, and even thought it exjiedient to place at 
tlicirhcad aper})etual president, orsuperintendent, 
with a certain degree of inspection and authority 
over the whole body. Calvin, on the coutraiy, 
reduced the power of the magistrate, in religious 
matters, within naiTow bounds. He declared the 
ehurcli a separate and independent body, endowed 
with the power of legislation for itself. He main- 
tiiined, that it was to be governed, like the 
primitive church, only by presbyteries and sy¬ 
nods, that is, by assemblies of elders, composed 
both of the clergy and laity j and he left to the 
civil magistrate little else than the privilege of pro¬ 
tecting and defending the church, and providing 
for what related to its external exigencies and 
conceins. llius this eminent Keformer introduced 


[;^] Tlie varimis projectH'iuid plaSs that were formed, conduct- 
cd, and executed with equal prudence and refiolution by Calvin, 
in l)eiiaU', both of tlic Republic and church of Geneva, are related 
by die learned peraon, wlw, in the year 1730, gave a new edition 
(enriched with intereating hiatorical notea ami autfwntic ducu- 
menta) of Spon’s Hiatoire de Geneve. 'J'he particular aemunM 
of Calvin's tranaiictious, given by this anonymous editor, in hie 
notes, are drawn from several curious nianuwTipts of umloubled 
credit. Sec Spoo, lliatuire de Geueve, tom. ii. p. 87, 100, lie. 
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(»nt. into the republic uf Greneva, and endeavoured to 
introduce into aji the Reformed churches through* 
*’'^j[^'"‘out Europe, that form of ecclesiastical govem- 
Vj- ment which is called Presbyterian, from its nei¬ 
ther admitting of the institution of bishops, nor of 
any subordination among the clei^y; and which is 
founded on this principle, that all ministers of the 
gospel are, by the law of God, declared to be 
equal in rank and authority. In consequence of 
this principle, he established at Geneva a consis- 
tory composed of ruling elders, partly pastors, 
and partly laymen, and invested this ecclesiastical 
body with a high degree of power and authority. 
He also convened synods, composed of the ruling 
ciders of different churches, and in these consisto¬ 
ries and synods had laws enacted for the regula¬ 
tion of all matters of a religious nature; and, 
among other things, restored to its former vigour 
the ancient practice of excomratinication. All 
these things were done with the consent of the 
greatest part of the senate of Geneva. 

The system that Zuingle had adopted 
with respect to the eucharist was by no means 
agi’eeable to Calvin, who, in order to facilitate 
the desired union with the Lutheran church, sub¬ 
stituted in its place, another, which appeared more 
conformable to the doctrine of that church, and 
in reality differed but little from it. For while 
the doctrine of Zuingle supposed only a symboli¬ 
cal or figiirative presence of the body and blood 
of Christ in the eucharist, and represented a pious 
reniembrance of Chi^st’s death, and of the be¬ 
nefits it procured to mankind, as the only fruits 
that arose from the celebration of the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per, Calvin explained this <*ritical |H)int in a 
quite different manner. He acknowledged a real, 
though spiritual presence of Christ in this sacra¬ 
ment ; or, in other words, ho maintained, that 
true Christians, who approached this holy ordi- 
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nance with a lively faith, were, in a ceitain moo* 
ner, united to the man Christ; and that from 
this union the spiritual life derived new vigour 
in the soul, and was still carried on, in a progres¬ 
sive *tnotion, to greater degrees of purity and per¬ 
fection. This kind of language had been used in 
the forms of doctrine drawn up by Luther: and 
as C’alvin observed, among other things, that 
the divine grace was conferred upon sinners, and 
sealed to them by the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, this induced many to suppose that he 
adopted the sentiment implied in the bai’barous 
term iinpanation [//], and differed but little from 
the doctrine of the Luthemn church on this im- 


€-W Tvj iinpanation, (which sigmfica here the 

presence of (ilirist's hotly in the euchariat, in or witli tlie bread 
tliat is thiM'e exhibited) amounts to what ia calied Consub- 
ataiitiatioii. It was a modification of the monstrous doctiiue 
of Trausulistantiation, first invented by some of tlie disciples 
of IhTengcr, who Lad not a mind to break all mensures with 
the church of Rome, and was afterwartls adopted by Luther 
and Ills followers, who, in rtjality, made sad work of it. For, 
in order to give it some faint air of possibility, aud to miun> 
tain it as well as they could, they fell into a wretclicd scho¬ 
lastic jargon about the nature of substances, subsistences, at¬ 
tributes, ]iroperties, and accidents, that dill infinite mim'liief 
to the true and sublime science of gospel theology, wliose 
beautiful simplicity it was adapted to destroy. Tlie very 
same perplexity ami darkness, the same quibbling, sophisti- 
cal, and unintelligible logic that reigned in the attempts of 
the Homan Catholics to defend the iliK'trine of Transulistaii- 
tiation, were visible in the controversial writings of the Lu¬ 
therans in behalf of Consubstantiation, or iiufiHiiatien. The 
latter had, indeed, one absunlity less to maintain; but being 
obliged to assert, in opposition to intuitive evidence and un¬ 
changeable truth, that tiie same liody can lie in many places 
at the same time, they were consequently obliged to liave 
recourse to the darkest and most intricate jargon of the 
schools, to hide tlie nonsense of this unacrouutable doctrine. 
Tlie modern Lutherans are grown somewhat wiser in this 
respect; at least, tbi'y M'cm less zealous than their ancestors 
about die tenet in question. 
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CENT, portant subject frj. Be that as it may, his senti* 
XVI. merits differed considerably from those of Zuingle; 
faiIt Vi while the latter asserted, that all Christians, 
j without cUstinction, whether regenerate or unrc- 
^ generate, might be partakers of the body* and 
blood of Christ} Calm confined this privilege to 
the pious and regenerate believer alone. 

iidly, The absolute decree of God, with respect 
to ,the future and ev^'lasting condition of the hu> 
man race, which made no part of the theology of 
Zuingle, was an essential tenet in the creed of 
Calvii^ who inculcated vrith zeal the following 
doctrine: ** That God, in predestinating, from all 
** eternity, one part of mankind to everlasting hap- 
** pineas, and another to endless misery, was led to 
** make this distincUon by no other motive than 
** his own good pleasure and free*wlll.’* 

Th«w XIIL The first of the three points now men. 

tioned was of such a nature, that great as the 
ciUTin^ o^it and influence of Calvin were, be could 

not qip'o** 

«d of nor 

C’’!l See Fuedini Centur. I. Epistol. Theolog. Hefomat. tom. 

i. p. 255. 260. 202, 263.^I.etter8 de Galvin h Mona. Jar. de 
chundwf. Fdalte, p. 85, 85.—We learn in Fuealin, p. 263. that Calvin 

wrote to Bucer a letter, intimating that he approved of hia aenti- 
meots. It is phsaible, that he may have derived from Burer the 
opinion he entertained with respect to the eudiariat.—See Boa- 
suet, Hutoire dea Variations dea Eglises Proteatantes, tom. ii. p. 
8.14.19.—Coarayer, Examen dea Defauts dea Theologiena, tom. 

ii. p, 72. These ttv® writers pretend that the sentiments of Cal¬ 
vin, with respect to the eucharist, were almost the same with 
those of the Roman Catholics*. Tlie truth of the matter is, that 
the obscurity and inconsisteniy with which this great man ex¬ 
pressed himself upon that subject, render it extremely difficult to 
give n clear and accurate account of hia doctrine. 

* How b oouU come into the beset, of nieh men as Bossuet and Dr. 
Coqrayer to say, d»t ** the sentimonts of Calvin concerning the cuebarist 
Were almoa the same witii those of the Roman Catholics," is, indeed, strange 
enough. The doctrine of transubstantistion was to Calvin an invincible ol>- 
stttclo to any sort of conformity tictween him and Rome on that auMeef. For 
however otneuro and figurative his expressions vrith respect to Oiritt’s spi¬ 
ritual presence ill the eucharist may have ticen, bo never once dreamed of any 
thing like a corporal presenoe in that holy sacrament. 
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not procure a universal reception for it in the cent. 
Reformed churches. The English and Germans 
rejected it, and even the Swiss refused to adopt 
it. It was, however, received by the Ilefonnm ^ 
c^iurehes in France, Holland, and Scotland. The 
S^viss remained drmintheiropposition; they would 
not suffer the form of ecclesiastical government, 
that had once been^established under the inspec¬ 
tion of Zuingle, to be changed in any respect, nor 
the ptiwer of the civil magistnde, in religious 
matters, to receive the smallest prejudice. The 
other two points were long debate*^ even in 
Switzerland, with the greatest u^armth. Several 
churches, more specially tboae of Zurich and 
Bern, maintained obstinately the doctrine ^ 
Zuingle in relation to the eucharist [«]; neither 
could they be easily persuaded to admit, as an 
article of faith, the doctrine of predestination, as 
it had been taught by Calvin [rj. The prudence, 
however, of this great man, seconded by his 
resolute perseverance and his extraordinary credit, 
triumphed at length so far, as to hrii^ about an 
union between the Swiss churdies, and that of 
Geneva, first in relation to the docteine of the 
eucharist {u]^ and afterwards also on the subject 
of predestination [w]. The followers of Calvin 
extended still farther the triumphs of their chief, 
and improved uuth such success the footing he 
had gained, that, in process of time, almost'all 
the Reformed churches adopted his theological 


[*] See Fueetini Centar. Episteiar. p. *64.—Museum Hdwt. 
tom. i. p. 490. tom. v. p. 479. 483. 490. tom. ii. p. 7.9. 

Besities Ruchat and Hottinger, see Museum Helreticum, 
tom. ii. p. 105.107.117.—^Gmles, Miscellan. Groningens. Nova, 
tom. iu p. 476, 477. 

[u3 The agreement between the chureltes of Switaertand and 
that Geneva was concluded in 1549 and 1554. 

[io3 See the Consensus Genov, et Tigurinor. in Caivini Opus- 
< ulis, p. 754. 
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CENT, system, to which, no doubt, his learned writings 
contributed a good deal [a;]. 

r*AHT 'll. It will not he improper to pass in review 

the different countries in which the doctrine and 
The pro- discipline of the lleformed church, as modelled 
grens of by Calvin, were established in a fixed and per- 
“lanent manner. Among its chief patrons in 
Gernwny. Germany we may reckon Frederick III. elector 
palatine, who, in the year 15G0, removed from 
th(‘ir pastoral functions the Lutheran doctors, and 
filled their places with Calvinists; and, at the 
same time, obliged his subjects to embrace the 
tenets, rites, and institutions of the church of 
Geneva [y]. This order was indeed abrogated, 
in the year 157G, by his son and successor Lewis, 
who restored Lutheranism to its foiTner credit and 
authority. The effects of this revolution were, 
however, but trarisitory; for in the year 1.08.3, 
under the government of the elector John Casi- 
inir, who had followed the example of his brother 
Frederick in embracing the discipline of the 
lleformed church, the face of things was again 
changed in favour of Calvinism, which resumed 
what it had lost, and became triumphant [z]. 
From this period the church of the palatinate 
obtained the ^second place among the lleformed 

[[x] The learned Dan. Em. J(d>ion8ky, in Ids Letters t« Leib¬ 
nitz. published by Kappius, inmntaius (p. 24, 25. 41.) that the 
opinion of Zuingle has no lunu^er any patrons among the Reform¬ 
ed. But this is a palpable mistake: for its patrons and ilefenders 
are, on the contrary, extremely numerous; and at this very time 
the doctrine of Zuingle is received in England, Switzerland, and 
other countries, and seems to acquire new degrees of credit from 
day to day. 

[,y] Hen. Altingii Hist. Eccl. Falat. in Lud. Chr. Miegii Mo- 
num. l*alat. tom. i. p. 223.—LoscJieri Historia Motuum, part II. 
lib. iv. cap. iv. p. 125—Salig, Hist. Confession. Aug. tom. iii. 
lib. ix. rap. v. p. 433. 

[s3 Alting. loc» cit.—Loschenis, ibid, part III. lib. vi. p. 234. 
—Sec also a German work, entitled Oottk. Struvius, I’&olzisrhe 
Kircheu Historic, p. 110. 
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churches; and its influence and reputation were cent. 
so considerable, that the form of instruction, which 
was composed for its use by Ursjnus, and which ' 

is kno\vn under the title of the Catechism of Hei- 
delberg, was almost universally adopted by the 
Calvinists [«]. The republic of Bremen embraced 
also the doctrine and institutions of the Reformed. 

Alb(irt Hardenbei^, the intimate triend of Me* 
lancthon, was the first who attempted to intro¬ 
duce there the doctrine of Calvin concerning the 
eucbarist. This attempt he made so early as the 
year 1.556; and, though a powerful op{>ositiou 
r<‘ndered it unsuccessful, and procured the expul¬ 
sion of its author out of the city of Bremen, yet 
the latent seeds of Calvinism took root, and, to¬ 
wards the conclusion of this century, acquired sudi 
strength, that no measures either of prudence or 
force were suflicient to prevent the church of Bre- 
mcri from modelling its faith, worehip, and govern¬ 
ment, after that of Geneva [5J. The various mo¬ 
tives that engaged other German states to adopt 
by degrees the sairm stmtiments, and the incidents 
Sind circumstances that favoured the progress of 
Calvinism in the empire, must be sought in those 
•U'ritei’s who have undertaken to give a full, com¬ 
plete, and ample history of the Cliristian church. 

XV. Those among the French who first re-And in 
nounccd the jurisdiction and doctrine of the*^”““ 
church of Rome, are commonly called Lutherans 
by the writers of these early times. This denomi¬ 
nation, joined to other circumstances, has engaged 
some to imagine, that these French converts to 


[rt] For ail account of ilie cBtertti»>ni of Heidelbiii^, see Ko* 
cberi Bililiotliera Theolo^i* SynilMilic«, p. 593 and .308. 

[5] Salig, loc. cit. part Hi. iib. x. cap. v. p. 715. and otp. id. 
p. 776.—Losrhems, loc. eit. part II. lib. iv. cap. r. p. IS^. and 
pan III. lib. vi. cap. vii. p. 276.—(ierdes, Historia Kenovati 
Fvangelii, tom. iii. p. 157. 
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CENT, protestant cause were attached to the tenets of the 
Lutheran church, and averse to those of the Swiss 
doctors fcl. But this is by no means a just re- 
presentation of the matter. It appears much more 
probable, that the first French protestants were 
uniform in nothing but their antipathy to the 
church of Rome, and that tliis point being ex- 
ceptcd, there was a great variety in their reli¬ 
gious sentiments. It is, however, to be obseiwed, 
■ that the vicinity of Geneva, Lausanne, and other 
cities which had adopttid the doctrine of Calvin, 
together with the incredible zeal of this eminent 
man, and his two colleagues Farcl and Beza, in 
nourishing the opposition to the church of Rome, 
and augmenting both the indignation and number 
of its enemies, produced a very romai'kable effect 
upon the French churches; for, about the middle 
of this century, they all, without exception, en¬ 
tered into the kinds of fraternal communion witli 
the church of Geneva. The French Protestants 
were called by their enemies Huguenots, by way 
of derision and contempt; the origin, liowever, 
of this denomination is extremely uncertain 


[c] Lo«cheri Historia Motuuin, part II. cap. vi. p. 46.—Salig, 
Hint. Aufi'. ConfiKiH). tom. it. lib. v. cap. vi. p. 190. 

[cl] Soma etyroologiats suppose this term derived from 
huffwm, a word used in Toutaine, to signify persons that walk 
at night ill Uie streets. And as die first Protestants, like the 
first Christians, may have chosen that season for their roli- 
gioua Bsscniblies, tlihiugii the fear of persecution, the nick¬ 
name of Hi^eiiot may, naturally enough, hare been applied 
to them by dieir enemies. Others are of opinion, Uiat it was 
derived from a French and faulty pronunciation of tlie Oer- 
man word eidffimgcii, which signifies confederates, and had 
been originally tlie nwno of that valiant part of the city of Ge¬ 
neva, which entered into m alliance with the Swiss cantons, 
in order to maintnin their liborties against the tyrannical at- 
temfits of Charles III. duke of Savoy. 7'hese confederates 
were called eignots and from thence,, very probalily, was 
derived the won! Huguenots, now under consideration, llic 
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Their fate was severe; the storms of persecution cknt, 
assailed them Avith un|mralleled fury; and, though 
many princes of the royal blood, and a great num- 
her of the flower of the nobility, adopted their 
sentiments, and stood forth in their cause Fe], 
yet it may nevertheless be aflii’raed, that no other 
part of the lleformed church suffered so grievously 
us they did for the sake of religion. Even the 
peace, which they obtained from Henry III. in 
the year 1576, was the source of that civil war, 
in which tlie powerful and ambitious house of 
(Inise, instigated by the sanguinary suggestions of 
the Roman pontiffs, aimed at nothing less than the 
extirpation of the royal family, and the utter ruin 
of the protestant religion j while tljc Huguenots, 
on the other hand, headed by leaders of the most 
lieroic valour and the most illustrious rank, com¬ 
bated for their religion and for their sovereigns 
with various success. These dreadful commotions, 
in which both the contending parties committed 
siudi deeds as are yet, and always will be, remem- 
h(>red with horror, were, at length, calmed by 
the fortitude and prudence of Henry IV. This 
inoiiarcli, iruleed, sacrificed the dictates of con- 
s<!i(!nee to the suggtjstions of jiolicy; and imagin¬ 
ing that his govenunont could have no stable 
nor solid foundation as long as he persisted in 

count Villars, in a letter writtea to Oie king of France, iiroin the 
provinre of Languedoc, wliere ho was lieutenant-general, and 
<lat(‘d the 11th of November, 1&60, calls Ujc liotouH Calviniata of 
the Cevennes, Huguenots, and this is the first time tluu tbia 
lerni is found, in tho registers of that province, implied to the 
I’rotostants. 

[e] See the Histoire Eccles. des EgUses Refofmises au Roy- 
aume de France, publisheil at Antwerp in three volumes Svo. in 
the year IS80, and supposed by many to have been writtMt by 
Heza. The writers that have given tlie best accounts of the 
French Reformed churches, their eonfwiioii of fiuth, and their 
fonns of worship and discipline, are enumerated by Kocherus, in 
his Bibliotheca Theolog. Symliolicm, p. 299. 

t OL. IV. 
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CBNT. disowning the authority and jurisdiction of Bonae, 
he renounced the Reformed religion, and made a 
"Solemn and public profession of popery. Per- 
v^^,^cciviiig, however, on the other hand, that it was 
not possible either to extirpate or suppress entirely 
the protestant religion, he granted to its professors, 
by the famous edict drawn up at Nantes in the 
year 1598, the liberty of serving God according 
to their consciences [/], and a full security 
for the enjoyment of their civil rights and privi¬ 
leges, without persecution or molestation from any 
quarter [,^]. 

In England XVI. The church of Scotland acknowledges as 

founder John Knox, the disciple of Calvin; 
and, accordingly, from its first reformation, it 
adopted the doctrine, rites, and form of ecclesias¬ 
tical government established at Geneva. Tlu'se 
it has always adhered to with the utmost uni- 
fomiity, and maintained with the greatest jealousy 
and zeal; so that even in the last century the 
designs of those who attempted to introduce cer¬ 
tain changes into its discipline and woi-shij), were 
publicly opptistnl by the force of arms [A]. 

A quite different constitution of things is oh- 
servable in the diurch of England, which could 

^ r.n Tliui edict reston'd and confirmed, in tlio fullest 
terma, all tlio favours that had ever been granted to the Protes¬ 
tant*, by other princes, and particularly by Henry III. To these 
privilege* otbero were also added, which had never been granted, 
nor even deniaudetl before; such a* a free admission to all employ¬ 
ment* of trust, honour, and profit; the establishing courts and 
chambers* in which the professors of the two religions were equal 
in number; and tlie permitting the children of P^testant* to he 
educated, without any molestation or constraint, in the public uni- 
veraities. 

[gr] Benoitr Jiistoire de I'Bdit tie Nantes, tom. i. lib. v. p. aoO. 
—Daniel, Hist dc France, torn. ix. p. 409.—Boulay, Hist 
Academ. Pari*, tom. w. 

fA] Salig, Hist. Aug. Confession, part II. Hh. vi. cap. i. p. 40.'1. 
—< 1 ^ Dr. Moslieim alludes, in this imssage, to the attempts made 
under the reign of Cliaries 11. to introduce episci>{>ary into iicotlaud. 
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ripver be brought to an entire cnmplianco with 
the ecclesiastic^ law’s of Geneva, and which re¬ 
tained, but for a short time, even those which it 
adopted. It is well known, that the greatest part 
of those English who first threw off the yoke of 
Rome, seemed much more inclined to the senti¬ 
ments of Luther conceniing the eucharist, the 
form of public worship, and ecclesiastical govern¬ 
ment, than to tliose of the Swiss churches, lint 
the scene changc'd after the death of Henry Vlll. 
wh(‘n, by the industrious zeal of Calvin, and his 
disciph's, more especially Peter Martyr, the cause 
of Lutheninisin lost ground consideralily; and the 
univei-sities, schools, and churches became tlie 
orach's of Calvinism, which also acquired new’ 
votaries among the people from day to day[/]. 
Hence it happened, that when it was propo^, 
under the reign of Edward VI. to give a fixed 
and stable form to the doctrine and dis^dpline 
of the church, Geneva was acknowledged as a 
sister church; and the theological system, there 
established by Calvin, was adopted and rendered 
the public rule of faith in England. This, how¬ 
ever, was done without any change of the form 
of episcopal government, w'hich had already taken 
place, and w’;i.s entirely different from that of 
Geneva; nor was this step alUmdcd with any 
alteration of several religious rites and «*er<'- 
inonies, which were looked upon as su]>erstitious 
by the greatest part of the Reformed. This dif- 
fi'reiuic, however, l)etwecn the two chun-hes, 
though it appeared at first of little consequence, 
and, in tiie Judgment even of Calvin was 
esteemed an object of toleration and fndiilgen<*»‘, 
was, nevertheless, in after-ages, a Houre<5 of many 
calamities and dissensions, that were highly de¬ 


ft] LoscUeri Hist. Motuuin, part II. lili. iii. rap. rii. p. 07.—. 
Sa}ig, Hint. Aug Confession tom. li. lib vi cap. iii. p. 317 
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CENT, trimcntal both to tho civil arid ecclesiastical con- 
stitution of Great Britain. 

^r Aur"!' XVII. The origin of these unhappy dissensions, 

vvhicli it has not as yet been possilde entirely to 
, heal, must Iw sought for in the conduct of those 

The rise of ’ i i • 

the I’liri- jiersficuted fugitives, who, to save their lives, 
their families, and their fortunes, from the bloody 
rage and inhuman tyranny of queen Mary, left 
the places of their nativity in the year 1.W4, and 
look refuge in Germany [/f]. Of these fugitive 

0^] I cannot h(^l|i mentioning the unrliaritaiiicnoRs of* 
the Lntiierana, upon thiH occuMlon, who hated thofo iirilinppy 
exilen, hiMruiiiio tiiey wore Sucramenturiaiia (for no tlio LnOteniiiH 
istllod' thow; who denied Christ’s bodily presence in tlie ••u- 
chariifl), and expelled from their cities such of th(> English Pro- 
U'stantM as repaired to them, as a ivfuge from popish 8up<'rsti- 
lion and persecution. Such as sought for shelter in I'nmce, 
(imievH, and those parts of Switzerland and (iermany where 
the Ueformatiou had taken place, and where r.utlieraiiism was 
not professed, were received with great humanity, and allowed 
)!luc<»8 of public woinhij). But it was at I’rankfort that tii*; 
exiles were most numerous: and there began the contest and 
division which gave rise to that separation from the church of 
England which continues to this day. It is, Imwever, a piece 
of justice due to the memory of the cxcelh'iit Melaticilion, to 
•ihsorve, that he warmly condemned this uncharitahle treatmt'nt, 
and more especially the indecent reproaches which tin? T.iither- 
ans cast upon the English martyrs who had sealed the liefor- 
inntian with their blood, calling them the Devil's Martyrs. “ Vo- 
ciferautur tpiidam,” says this oniiahle reformer, “Martyres Ang- 
licos esse Martyres Dinbuli. Nolira hac contunielia afticero 
sanctum spiritum in Latimero, qui annum octogesimuni egrt^s- 
stis fuit, et ill aids saiictis viris, quos novi.” These are the 
wtirds of this truly Christian Reformer, in one of his letters 
to Camemrius, Epist. lib. iv. p, !)b9, and in another of his let¬ 
ters, speaking of the burning of Burgius at Paris, he thus se¬ 
verely censures Westphal's intolerant principles: “ Tales viros 
ait Westphttlas esse Diaholi Mgrtyres. Plane judicii pen ersita- 
tein quis non dgtestetur ?” Ep. lib. ii. p. .S87. Such were the 
humane and liberal sentiments of Melsnctbon, which have 
rendered his name so precious to the lovers of piety, probity, 
and mtuleration ; while, the zealots of Ids own church have treat¬ 
ed bis momorj' with obloquy, and composetl dissertations de 
ludilVerentisino Melancthonis. N. 
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<;ongregatioiis some performed divine woivliip cknt. 
with the rites that had been aufhori/ed by Ed- 
ward VI.; while othei’s prefcrrt'il the Swiss me- 
t..hod of n'orsliip as more recoinmendable on ae- 
<u>unt of its purity and siiuplieity. The former 
u’ere called Conformists, on account of their com- 
j)liance with the ccclesisistical laws ena<ded by 
the prince now mentioned; and the deijominations 
of Non-conformists and Puritans were given to 
the latter, from their insisting upon a form of 
woi*shij> more exempt from sufjeretition, and of 
a more pure kind, than the liturgy of Edward 
seemed to them to be. These denominations be¬ 
came permanent marks of dislinetioti, which still 
<;ontinue to <lenole thr>se different religious com¬ 
munities which divide the British nation. The 
eonlrov(>rsy concerning the (ceremonial part of 
divine worshij) that had divided the exiles abroad, 
changed s(!enes, and was removed with them to 
I'higland, when the auspicious .succcession of (jueen 
J'lli/.abeth t(» the throne permitted them to re¬ 
turn to their native countn’. The hopes of en¬ 
joying lilM'rty, and of promoting’ each their re¬ 
spective syst('ms, increased their contests instead 
of diminishing them; and the breach widened to 
such a degj oe, that the most sagacious and pro¬ 
vident observers of thitigs seemed to desjiair of 
seeing it healed. The M'ise queen, in her design 
to accomplish the refonnatiori of the church, was 
fully resolved not to txjnfine herself to the model 
exhibited by the Protestants of Geneva, and their 
adherents the Puritans; and, therefore, she 
recommended to the attention and imitation of 
the doctoi’s, that were employed in this weighty 
and important matter, the practice and Instilu- 
tions of the primitive ages [/], When her plan was 


[/] Mr. Mosheim seems disposed, liy this ainhitruuus cx- 
I'ics»ion of tlio primitive anes, to insiuuutu tlial i|ucc‘ii Eli/^beth 
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jmt in execution, and the face of the cliurch was 
changed and reformed by new rules of discipline, 
and purer forms of public worship, the famous 
Act of Unifoririity was issued forth, by which all 
her subjects were commanded to observe these 
rules, and to submit to the reformation of the 
church on the footing on which it was now placed 
by the tpieen as its supreme visible head upon 
earth. The Puritans refused their assent to these 
prowediiigs; pleaded the dictates of tneir con- 
Rfuences in behalf of this refusal; and complained 
heavily, that the gross supci*stltion8 of jiopery, 
wliich they had looked upon as abrogated and 
abolished, were now revived, and even imposed 
by authority. They were not, indeed, all equally 
exasperated against the new constitution of the 
chur<;h; nor did they in effect carry their opposi¬ 
tion to equal degrees of excess. The more vio¬ 
lent demanded the total abrogation of all that had 
been done towards the establishment of a national 
religion, and required nothing less than that the 
church of England should be exactly modelled 
after that of Geneva. The milder and more mo- 


had formed a pure, rational, and evangelical plan of religious dis¬ 
cipline and worship. It is, however, certain, that, instead of 
being willing to strip religion of the ceremonies which remained 
in it, she was rather inclined to bring the public worship still 
nearer the Romish ritual*, and had a great propensity to seve¬ 
ral usages ill the church of Rome, which were justly looked 
upon as superstitious. She thanked publicly one of her chap¬ 
lains, who had preaclied iu defence of the real presence; she 
was fond of images, and retaineil some in her private chapel f : 
and wouW undoubtedly have forbid the marriage of the cl(>rgy, 
if Cei’il, her secretary, hail not intcr[K)Sod J. Having appointed 
a eoinmittee of divines to review king Edward's litnrgj’, she 
gave them an order to strike out all offensive passages against 
the pope, and to make people easy about the corjioral pre¬ 
sence of Christ in tlic Sarrament**. 

* Uvylin, ji- l- l. t Ilk I Slrjin'. of I’aikvr, p. 107, 

lOS, loo. •' Nuol's. Ili.tuiy of the ruritjiu., vol. i. p. Us. 
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derate Puritans were much more e<]uitable In cbnt. 
their demands, and only desiroil liberty of con- 
science, with the privilege of cejehrating divine ' 

worship in their own way. The queen did not 
judge it proper to grant to either the ol>ject of 
their requests, but rather intent ujK>n tin* sup- 
pression of this troublesome sect (as she was used 
to call it), permitted its enemies to employ for 
that purpose all the resources of artifice, anti all 
the severity of the laws. Thus w'as that form of 
religioji establislied in Britain, which separated 
the English equally from the church of Home, on 
the one hand, and from the other churches whicdi 
had rcTjouuced popery on the other: but which, 
at tiu^ same time, laid a perpetual foundation for 
disseiisiuHs and feuds in that otherwise happy and 
prosperous nation 

XVlll. The incident that gave rise to these Tiie wmi- 
unhappy divisions, which were productive of so""'"“”’i 
many and such dreadful calamities, was a matter the cuni. 
of very small moment, and which did not set'in*""** 
to affect, ill any way, the intert*sts of true reli¬ 
gion and virtue. The chief leadei's among the 
Puritans enteilaiuetl a strong aversion to the vest¬ 
ments worn by the English clergy in the («le- 


fw»] No tvriU’f has treatod tliia part of ibc ecrlesiastica) fiisiory 
of Itritaiii in a iiiore ample and ele^it manner tlian Daniel Neal, 
ill his llisUiry of the Puritans, or Proleslant NuiiconrorniisU, in 
four volumes 8vo. The fimt jiart of this lalxiriuus work was piih- 
lislied at f^nidon, in the year 1732, and the latti'r [lart in 1738k 
'I'be author, who was himMdf a nonronfomiiat, has not indeed been 
alile tu impose silence so far on the warm and iin|n!tiiuns spirit of 
party, us not tu discover a certain degree of (larti^ity in favour uf 
his brethren. For, while he rehttet, in the most circumstantial 
manner, all the iiijurii>H tlie Puritans received from tlie liishn|M and 
those of tlie eBtabUshed itdigiim, he in many places diminisheH, e*. 
cuses, or suppresses, the faults and failings of tliese separatists. 
See also, for an account of the religious history of these times, 
Stryjic’s Lives of the Archbishops of (’aiimrbury under Queen 
Kliaabetb, vbs. Parker, Griudal, ainl Wbitgift. 
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OfiKT. bration of divine worship. As these habits had 
ivi. 1 made use of ia times of popery, and 
seemed to renew the impressions that had been 
i j- made upon the people by the Romish priests, they 
appears to tho I^ritans in no other light than 
as the ensigns of Antichrist. The spirit of oppo¬ 
sition being once set on foot, proceeded, in its re¬ 
monstrances, to matters of superior moment. The 
form of ecclesiastical govemnieut established in 
England was one of the first and main grievances 
of which the Puritans complained. They looked 
upon this form as quite different from that which 
had been instituted by Christ, the groat lawgiver 
of the church; and, in conformity with the 
sentiments of Calvin, maintained, that, by the 
divine law, all the ministers of the gospel were 
absolutely equal in point of rank and atithority. 
They did not indeed think it unlawful that a per¬ 
son, distinguishctl by the title of a bishop or siqn'r- 
intendant, should preside in the assembly of the 
clergy, for the sake of maintaining order and de¬ 
cency in their method of proceeding; but they 
thought it incongruous and absurd, that the per¬ 
sons invested with this oharacter should be ranked, < 
as the bishops had hitherto been, among the no¬ 
bility of the kingdom, employed in civil and j)o- 
litical affairs, and distinguished so eminently by 
their worldly opulence and power. This contro¬ 
versy was not carried on, however, with excessive 
animosity and zeal, as long as the English bishops 
pretended to derive their dignity and authority 
from no other source than the laws of their coun¬ 
try, and pleaded a right, purely human, to the 
rank they held in clmrch and stale. But the 
flame broke out with redoubled fury in the year 
158S, when Bancroft, afterwards archbishop of 
Canterbury, ventured to assert that the order of 
bishops was superior to the l>ody of prosl))it>is., 
not in consoquenee of any human institution, but 
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by the express appointment of God himself [wj. cent. 
This doctrine was readily adopted by inmiy, and 
the conseqaences that seemed naturally to flow 
from it in favour of episcopal ordination, hap- WyW 
pened in dFeot, and gave hew fuel to the flame 
of controversy. For they who embraced the sen¬ 
timents of BaoCToft, considered all ministers of 
the gospel, who had not received ordination from 
a bishop, as irregularly invested with the saere<l 
character; and also maintained, that the cleigy 
in those countries where there were no bishops, 
were destitute of the gifts and qualifications that 
were necessary to the exercise of the pastoral of- 
fice, and were to be looked upon as inferior to the 
Roman Catholic priests. 

XIX. All these things exasperated the Puritans, 
wliose complaints, however, were not confined to 
the objects already mentioned. There were many 
i:ircnuistances that entered into their plan of re¬ 
formation. They hsui a singular antipathy against 
cathedral churches, and demanded the abolition 
of the archdeacons, deans, canons, and other ofti- 
cials, that are supported by their lands and re¬ 
venues. They disapproved of the pompous man- 
iK'r of worship that is generally observed in 
these cdiurches, and looked, particularly, upon 
instrumental music as improperly employed in 
the service of God. The severity of their zeal 
was also very great; for they were of opinion, 
tluit, not open profligates, but even j>erst>ns 
whose piety was dubious, deserved to be excluded 


rn j See Strype's Life and Acts of John Wlikgift, archbishop 
of Canterbury, p. 121. I1ic first Knglish Keformers adinit- 
to<l but two orders of church officers to be of tliviiie appointment, 
rtz. liisbops and deacons; a presbyter and a bisiiep, according' 
to them, being but two names for the same office, lint Dr. Ban- 
<Toft, in a sermon preached at Paul’s cross, January 12, LiSS, 
m.iintained, that Uie bisho(ts of England were a distinct order ftoni 
priests, and bad superiority over them jure diviuo. 
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CENT, from the comnaanion of the church [o]; and 
they endeavoured to justify the rigour of this ^ 
cision, by observing, that the church being the 
congregation of the faithful, nothing was more 
iiicumhent on its^niinisters and rukrs than to 
watch ^inst its being defiled by the presence of 
persons destitute of true fkith and piety. They 
found, moreover, much subject of affliction and 
complaint in the rites and ceremonies that were 
imposed by tive order of the i}ueen, and the autho* 
rity of her cottUOil [/?]; among these were the 


[p] The Fpritans justified themsekes in relation to this 
point, in a letter addreaseci from their prison to queen Elizabeth, 
in the ymtr 1592, by observing, that their sentiments concerning 
the persons sulqect to excommunication, and also concerning the 
effects and extent of that act of church discipline, were conform¬ 
able to those of all the Reformed churches, and to the doctrine 
and practice of the church of England in particular. They de¬ 
clared more especially, that according to their sense of things, 
the censure of excommunication deprived only of spiritual privi¬ 
leges and comforts, without taking away either liberty, goods, 
lands, government private or public, or any othnr civil or caitlily 
coinmorlity of this life: and tiius they distinguished tlicmsolvcs 
from tliose furious and fouatical Analiaptists, who had committed 
such disorders in Germany, and some of whom were now making 
a noise in England. 

[p] By tills council our author means the 'High Com¬ 
mission Court, of which it is proper to give heie some account, 
as its proceeding essentially belong to the ecclesiastical history 
of England, l^is court took its rise from a remarkable clause 
in the act of supremacy, by which tlie queen and her successors 
were empowered to elidose persons “ to exercise, under her, 
all manner of jurisdiction, privileges and pre-eminences, touch¬ 
ing any spiritual or ecclesiastical jurisdiction within the realms of 
England and Ireland, as also to visit, reform, redress, order, 
correct and amend all errors, heresies, schisms, abuses, con¬ 
tempts, offences and enormities whatsoever. Provided that they 
liave no power to determine any thing to be heresy but what has 
been ad judged to be so by the authority of the canonical scrip¬ 
ture, or by the first four general councils, or any of them; or 
by any other general council, wherein the same was declared he¬ 
resy by the ex\)ress and plain words of canontcal scripture, or such 
as ahuH bereuftor be declared to be Itcresy by the high court of 
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festivaJs or holidayg that were celebrated in honcMir c?nt. 
of the saints, the use of the sign of the cross more 
especially in the sacrs^ent of baptism, the iiomi- 
noting godfathers and godmothers as sureties for 
the education of children whose {>arent8 were stiU 
living [ 9 ], and the doctrine relating to the vali¬ 
dity of lay-baptism [r\. They disliked the read- 

liarliament, with the HMent of die clei]^ in coovocation." Upon 
the authority of this clause, the queen iqqminteil a certain num¬ 
ber of coinmisRiuiiem for ecclcsiasticai cauaea, who, in many in- 
Htanrea, abused dieir power. 7'he court they romposed, was 
called Tlie Court of Hiyh Commission, because it claimed a more 
extensive jurisdiction, and hi(rhpr jmwetii, dmn the ordinary courts 
of the bislioi>8. Its jurisdiction reached over the whole kin^um, 
and was much the same with diat which bad been lodged in the 
single |)erson iif Lord Cromwell, vicar general of Henry VIII. 

These commissioners were empowered to make inquiry, not only 
by the legal metbods of juries, ami witnesses, but by all other 
ways ami means which they could devise, that is, by rack, tor¬ 
ture, inquisition, and imprisonment. They were vested with a 
right to examine such persons as they NUBjiected, by administer¬ 
ing to them an oath (not allowed of in their commission, and 
therefore called ex oflScio), by which they were obliged to answer 
all questions, and thereby might Im ohlig-ed to accuse themselves 
or their most intimate fiiends. llic fines they impowid were 
merely discretionary; the imprisonment to vhich they romlemii- 
ed was limited by no rule hut their own pleasure; they imposed, 
wluMi tliey thought proper, new Brf.icU*« of faith on the <-lcrgy, 
and practised all the iniquities and cruelties of real inquisition. 

See llupin’s and Hume's Histories of England, under the reign 
of Eliy.al)ctli, and Neal’s History of the Puritans, {lassim. 

[q] Other ritos and customs displeasing to (be Puri¬ 
tans, ami omitted by our author, were, km?eliiig at the sacra¬ 
ment of the Lord's .Supper, imwing at the name of Jesus, gi^* 
ing the ring in marriage, the prohibition of marriage during 
ceitain times of the year, and the liwnsing it for money, as also 
the confirmation of children by episcojtal irojiosition of hands. 

fiS" [''3 "'oeds of the original are, “ n(!c sacris Chris- 
tianis pueros rccens natos ah aliis, quam sacerdutihus, initiari 
palic-hantur.” The Uoman Catholics, who hiok upon the 
extonial rite of baptism as ahsolutidy necessary to salvation, 
allow, consf'qiiently, of its lieiiig performed by a layman, or 
a midwife, w here a clergyman is not at band, nay, (if such a 
ridiculous thing may be mcuUoucd) by a surgeon, where a 
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CBHT. ing of the apocryphal books in the church; and, 
StVL with respect to set forms of prayer, although they 
^KT n! so far as to insist upon their being en- 

V jr T ,/ tirely abolished, yet they plesmed for a right to 
every minister of modifying, correcting, and 
using them in such a manner as might tend most 
to the advancement of true piety, and of address¬ 
ing the Deity in such terms as were suggested by 
their inward feelings, instead of those that were 
dictated by others. In a word, they were of 
opinion that the government and discipline of the 
church of England ought to have been modelled 
after the ecclesiastical laws and institutions of 
Geneva, and that no indulgence was to be shown 
to those ceremonies or practices which bore the 
smallest resemblance of the discipline or worship 
of the church of rU)me. 

Thoprinci- XX. Tlicse scutiinents, considered in them- 
which"iic seemed neither susceptible of a satisfactory 

runtaas dcfcuce, iior of a complete refutation. Their 
Slc'ir wniu soJidity or falsehood depcndcid uj)On the ])rinei. 
incnls con- pies from whence they were derived ; and no re- 
dwl^ficat controversy could be carried on upon tlx'se 
government matters, uiitil the contending parties adopted 
worawir* common and evident principles, by which 
they might corroborate their respective systems. 
It is only by an examination of these, that it can 
be known on what side truth lies, and what degree 
of utility or importance can be attributed to a 
contest of this nature. The principles laid down 
by the queen’s commissioners on the one hand, atul 

still birth is apprehended. The church of £np:Iand, though it 
teacheth in general that none ouglit to baptize hut men dedicated 
to the servitie of yet doth not esteem null baptism perforni- 
cil by laicks or women, becaus<> it msihes a difference Ix-taecn 
what is essimtial to a sacrament, and what is requisite to the regu¬ 
lar way of using it. The Puritans, that they might neither j)r<‘- 
wrila*, nor even connive at a practice that seemed to he founded 
on the ahsohile iu>reh'.ity of infaiit baptism, would allow that sa- 
cied iitu to t)c pel formed by the clergy alone. 
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the Puritans on the other, were indeed Vftry M- cekt. 
ferent. ' 

For, in the first place, The former maintained} 
that the right of reformation, that is, Uw privi- 
lege of removing the corruptions, and of emrectifig 
the eiTors that may have been introduced into 
the doctrine, discipline, or worship of the church, 
is lodged in the sovereign, or civil magistrate 
alone; while the latter denied that the power of 
the magistrate extended so far; and maintained, 
that it was rather the business of the clergy to 
restore religion to its native dignity and lustre. 

This was the opinion of Calvin, as has been al¬ 
ready ol*scrv<;d. 

Secon<lly, The <]neen’s commissioners main¬ 
tained, that the rule of proceeding, in reforming 
lh(! doctrine or discipline of the church, was not 
to he derived from the sacred writings alone, but 
also from the writings an<l decisions of the fatbera 
in the primitive ages. The Puritans, on the con¬ 
trary, affirmed, that the ins[)ired tvord of God 
being the pure and only fountain of wisdoni and 
truth, it was from thence alone that the rules and 
•lirectinns were to he' drawn, which were to guide 
the measures of those Avho undertook to purify 
t]»e faith, or to rectify the discipline and worehip 
of the clmrch; and that the ecclesiastical institu- 
tions of the Oarly ages, as also the WTitings of the 
ancient doctors, were absolutely destitute of all 
sort of authority. 

Thirdly, The queen’s commissioners ventured 
to assert, that the church of Rome was a true 
t;hurch, though corrupt and erroneous in many 
points of doctrine and government; that the 
Roman pontiff, though chargeable with temerity 
and arrogance in assuming to himself the title and 
jurisdiction of head of the whole church, was, ne¬ 
vertheless, to be esteemed a true and lawful bishop; 
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CENT, and, consequently, that the ministers ordained by 
him were qualtfi^ for performing the pastoral du- 
VaIt "I. ^ point which the English bishops 

thought it absolutely necessary to maintain, since 
they could not otherwise claim the honour of de¬ 
riving thair dignities, in an uninternipted line of 
succession, from the apostles. But the Puritans 
entertained, very different notions of this matter; 
they considered the Romish hierarchy a system 
of political and spiritual tyrariny, that had justly 
forfeited the title and priviJeges of a true church ; 
they looke<l upon its pontiff as Antichrist, and its 
discipline as vain, su]«;rstitious, idolatrous, and 
diametrically opposite to the injunctions of the 
gospel; and in consequenoe of this, they renounced 
its communion, and regarded all approaches to its 
discipline and worship as highly dangerous to the 
cause of true religion. 

Fourthly, The court commissioners considered, 
as the best and most perfect form of ecclesiastical 
government, that which took place dtiring the first 
four or five centuries; they even ])referred it to 
that which had been instituttid by the apostles, be¬ 
cause, as they alleged, our Saviour and his apostles 
had accommodated the fonn, mentioned in scrip¬ 
ture, to th(5 feeble ami infant state of the church, 
and left it to the wisdom and discretion of future 
ages to modify it in such a manner as might be 
suitable to the triumphant progress of Christianity, 
the grandeur of a national establishment, and also 
to the ends of civil policy. The Puritans asserted, 
in opposition to this, that the rules of church go¬ 
vernment were clearly laid down in the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, the only standard of spiritual discipline [«]; 
and that the apostles in establishing the fii-st Cbris- 

tl«9 Uwy meant, at least, that nothing slionUl lie 
impoiXMl as nocesaary, liut what was expressly contained in tlie 
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tian church on the aristocratical plan that was cent. 
then observed in the Jewish .Sanhedrim, designed *''*• 
it as an unchangeable model, to be followed in all 
times and in all places. j 

Lastly, The court reformers were of opinion, 
that things indifferent, which aie neither com¬ 
manded nor forbidden by ll»e authority of scrip¬ 
ture, such as the external rites of public worship, 
the kind of vestments that are to be used by the 
cloi^jy, religious festivals, an<l the like, might 1 m' 
ordered, determined, and rendered a matter of oh- 
ligiitiou by tlu' authority of the civil magislruU?; 
and that, in suel) a (’use, the violation of his com- 
inands woiihl be no less <Tinjinal than sni act of 
n'bellion against the laws of tin' state. The I’uri- 
tans alleged, in answer to this assertion, that it w!is 
an indecent prostitution of power to imi>08c, as 
iiec(‘SHary and indispensible, those things which 
Christ had left in the class of matters indifferent; 
since this was a manifest encroachment upon that 
liberty with which the divine Saviour had made us 
free. To this they added, that such rites and cere¬ 
monies as had lM>en almsctl to iilolatrons purpose's, 
and had a manih'st t«‘n<leiu*y to r(*vive tlie impn'S- 
sions of superstition and popery in the minds of 
men, coiild by no means be considered indiffer¬ 
ent, but deserved to be n'jecU'd without h(‘sitation 
as impious and profane. Such, in their estimation, 
wer<‘ the ndigious ceremonies of ancient times, 
whose abrogation was refused by the queen and 
her council [t']. 


Holy Scriptures, or deduced from tliera by necoHMuy coiwequence. 
They maintained still farther, tiiat sitppoKinfr it proved tliat all 
ihinga necesHary to the gotnl eoveniiuent of the church «-ould not 
be deduciMl from holy scripture, yet that the dUen-tionary power 
of supplying this defect was not vested in the civil magistrate, hut 
in the spiritual othoera of the church. 

f/] Dr. Mosheiin, in these five articles, has followed 
the account of this controversy given by Mr. Neal, in hi* 
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CENT. XXL This contest between the commissioners 
of the court and their opponents, who desired a 
yAKTji.’more coippiete reronnation than had yet taken 
V j 'j place, would have been much more dangerous in 
.pjg its consequence®, had that party, that was distin- 
iirowiiifits, guished by the general denomination of Puritans, 
ruritanl*’'' united in their sentiments, views, and mea¬ 
sures. But the case was quite otherwise. For this 
large body, composed of persons of different ranks, 
characters, opinions, and intentions, and unani¬ 
mous in nothing but their antipathy against the 
forms of doctrine and discipline that were esta¬ 
blished by law, was, all of a sudden, divided into 
a variety of sects; of which some spread abroad 
the delusions of enthusiasm, which bad turned 
their own brains; while others displayed their 
folly in inventing new and whimsical plans of 
church government. The most famous of all 
these sects was that which was formed, about the 
year 1581, by Robert Brown, an insinuating 
man, but very unsettled and inconsistent in his 
views and notions of things. This innovator did 
not differ, in point of doctrine, either from the 
church of England, or from the rest of the Puri¬ 
tans ; but he liad formed new and singular notions 
concerning the nature of the church, and the rules 


History of the Puritans. This latter adds a sixth article, not 
of debate, but of union; “ Both parties," says he, “ agreed 
too well in asserting the necessity of an uniformity of public 
worship, and of catling in the sw<ml of the magistrate for the 
support and defence of their several principles, which they 
ni^e an ill use of in their turns, as they could grasp the power 
into their Imnds. The standard of uuiftwinity, acconling to 
the hishops, was the queen’s supremacy, anil the laws of the 
laml; acr.OTding to the Puritans, the decrees of provincial 
and national synods, allowed and enforced hy tlie civil magi¬ 
strate; but nt'ither party were for admitting that liberty of 
conscience and freedom of profession, which is every man’s 
right, as far as is consistent with the peace of the government 
under which'ho lives.” 
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of ocoleeiastical government. He was for dividing 
the whole body of the &ithful into separate so¬ 
cieties or congregations, not latter than those 
which were forint by the apostles in the infancy' 
of Christianity j and maintained, tliat such a 
nutnl)cr of persons as could be contained in an 
ordinary place of worship, ought to be considered 
as a church, and enjoy all the riglits and privileges 
that are competent to an ecclesiastical coinmunity. 
These small societies he pronounced indemnident, 
jure divino, arid extirely exempt from the juris¬ 
diction of the bishops, in whose hands the coiut 
placed the reins of spiritual government; mid also 
from that of synods, which the Ihiritans n'garded 
as the supreme visible sources of ecclesiastical au¬ 
thority. Ho also maintained, that tho power of 
governing each congregation, and providing for 
its welfare, resided in the jieople; and that each 
mcmlier had an equal share in this direction, and 
an equal right to order matters for tho good of 
tlie whole society [rrj. Hence all points both of 
doctrine and discipline wore submitted to the dis¬ 
cussion of the whole congregation, and whatever 
was supported by a majority of votes passed into 
a law. It was the congregation also that elected 
certain of tho brethi’en to the o6Sce of pastors, to 
perform the duty of public instruction, and the 
several branches of divine worship, reserving. 


fw] It 18 farther to be observed, that, aecortling to 
this system, one church was not entitled to exercise juris- 
diction over another; but each might give Uie other c«miMel 
or admouition, if they walhed in a disorderly manner, or 
abandoned the ctqtital truths of i<dKgioii; and \f the offending 
church did not receive the admonition, tiie others were to 
vvitlnlraw and publicly disown them as a church of Christ. 
On tlie otluu' hand, me powers of tbeir church officers vrere 
cuniined widiin the narrow limits Of their own society. Tlie 
pastor of a chuivh, inSght not administer tlie sacrament of 
(laptism, or the Lord's Supper, to any hut those of his own 
communion. 
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CENT, liowever, to themselves the power of dismissing 
_ these roinistei^ and reducing them tSo the cotidt- 
rTHr " of p4vate members, whenever they should 
think such a change conducive to the spiritual 
advantage of the community. For these pastois 
were not esteemed suprior, either in sanctity or 
rank, to the rest of their hreUiren, nor distinguish- 
ed from them by any other circumstance than the 
liberty of preaching and pmying, winch they de¬ 
rived from the free will and consent of the con¬ 
gregation. It is, besides, to be observed, that 
their right of preaching ^va8 by ntwneans of an 
exclusive nature, or peculiar to them alone} 
since any member that thoi^ht proper to exhort 
or instruct the Brethren, was abundemtly indulged 
in the liberty of prophes)dng to the whole as¬ 
sembly. Aacordingly, when me ordinary teacher 
or pastor had finished lus discourse, all the other 
Brethren were permitted to communicate in pub¬ 
lic their sentiments and illustrations upon any 
useful or edifying subject, on which they supposed 
they could throw new light. In a word, Brown 
aimed at nothing less than modelling the form of 
tho church after that infant community that 
was founded by the apostles, without once consi¬ 
dering the important changes both in the reli¬ 
gious and civil state of the world since that time, 
tho influence that these changes must necessainly 
have upon all ecclesiastical establishments, and the 
particular circumstances of the Christian church, 
in consequence of its former coiTuptiuns and its 
late reformation. And, if his notions were crude 
aud chimerieal, the zed with which he and his 
associates maintained aud propagated them w^us 
intemperate and extrovngant in the highest de¬ 
gree. For he affirmed, that all <!ommunk>n was 
to be broken off with those religious societies 
that were founded upon a different plan from 
his j and treated, more especially, the church of 
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England as a sparious church, whose miuiiltiaii cent. 
were unlawfully ordained, whose discipline was 
popish and antichristian, and whose sacramentsand 
iiiiititutions wore destitute of an efficacy and tir« *-■ j,, ^ 

tue. 7’he sect of this hot-headed innovator, not 
being able to endure the tsevero treatment which 
their op{u>sition to the establislied forms of reli¬ 
gions government and worship liad drawn upon 
tIuMtt, from an administmtion that Was not disttn- 
guihbed by its mildness and mduigenoe, retired 
into the Netherlands, and founded churches at, 
Middleburg in Zealand, and at Amsterdam and 
lj(*yd<*n, in the province of Holland; but their 
cbtablishmcnta were neither solid nor durable []r]. 

Their founder returned into England, and having 
renounced his principles of separation, took orders 
in the establisned cnurch, and obtained a bene- 
lice [ ?/], The Puiitan exiles, whom he thus aban¬ 
doned, disagreed among themselves, split into 
}>ai tie8, and their affairs d«‘clined fro»n day to 
day [.r]. This engaged the wiser pait of them to 
mitigate the severity of their founder's plan, and 
to soft(*n the, rigour of his uncharitable aecisions; 
and hence arose the comnmnity of the ludepend- 

g:gr [jJ The IWtihh rhutrhee at Anwterdam ami Middle- 
burt; are incorporated into the national Dutch church, and 
tlieir pastom an* iiieuibera of the Dutch synod, which is »nf- 
dcient to show that there arc at this time no traccM of firown- 
istii 01 Independency in these churches. The chunh at 
l.eyden, where Uobinsoii had fixed the standard of Inde- 
peiideacy about die year 1595, was dispersed; and it is very 
lemarkabie, -tiiat a ]>art of this churcti, tramplanting dletn- 
•wives into America, laid tlie foundation of the colony of New 
England. 

[y] Brown, in his new pteferment, forgot, not only 
the rigour of his principles, but also the gravity of bis former 
morals; for he led a very idle and dunolute life. See Ned's 
History of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 376.' 

[ 2 ] Neal's History of die Puritans, vol. i. chap. vl..... 

Iluonibeckii Surama Controvere. lib. x. p. 73S.—Fuller's 
Li'clesiastical History of Britain, book x. p. 168. 
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. The 

&e»t. 4«nts or Congro^illM 
Bists, a»diQ£x»liMiHl 

tholHOndsof 

The .tate RofiOWlimon Rw A lOOg titiJO UBCef- 

ofibe tain 'bIkMiM eml»«ceAbe ooijtHiHi- 

(j 0 oi ttie' Lt^beran cbitrOh. 

the Nstber- Eaob bid tfedoas «Bid jtowerbd 

'*"<*»• patwa»i[«3"',1rtjd*i]0it^lp im,.iieve^ de- 
eidod lb iKe year I‘d7l> atid the relig^a cystom 
of Calvin wb» ^)Uo]y adopted. For the Belgic 
c^feanon vrtilob then appeared [6], was 

drawn up in tlie spirit, and almost In the terms, of 
that wbi^ was reOdv^in the Reformed churches 
in FratK», and differed considerably, in several 
respects, Rrom the confession of Augstrarg, but 
more eepe<aally in the article relating to Christ’s 
presence in the encharist [c]. This will not appear 
surprising to those wlio consider the vicinity of 
the French to the Low-countries; the number of 
French Protestants that were constantly passing 
or sojourning there; the extraordinary reputa¬ 
tion ^ Calvto, and of the academy of Geneva; 
as also the indefatigable zeal of his disciples in 
extending the limits of their church, and propa- 
^ting, throughout all Europe, their system of 
lootrine, discipline, and govennment. Be that 
as it may, from this period, the Dutch, who had 
before been denominated Lutlierans, assumed uni¬ 


versally the title of Refoivned, in vrinch also they 
Imitated the French, by whom this title had been 
first invented and adopted. It is true, indeed, that, 
as long as they were subject to the Spanish yoke, 
the fear of exi>osing themselves to the displeasure 


[n3 Loddwri Histor. Motuum, p«pt III. Kb. v. c»p. ir. p. 74^ 
[6] Koclwri Bibliatb. Tbsolog. S^IwUWb, p. S16. 

[c] See Brandt’e History of the RefonnatiOn of d»c Netlier- 
liuiils (wriitcn in Dutch), vol. i. book ▼. p. 253. 
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of tbftt sovereign induced tbem to BVeud tnttlCfe ckht. 
of Befiilvncd, and to c^ themselves Amooiid^ 
the Brethren of the Confessiofi of Aogskugt I^C^^nv nj 
the tiuthramis were Oiideemedthy the 
mtioh bett€sr subjects than the disci^ of CaltdiH 
wbo» m accoqnt of the tumnlut bad lately 
prevailed in •France, were supposed to have a 
greater pri^nsity to mutiny aim sedittott [d]- 
XXllI. The light of the Befonnatibn was <& Vo. 
brought from Saxmiyinto Poland by the di8«|Sles‘**‘' 
of Luther. Some time after thb happy penod, 
the Bohemian Brethren, whom the Eomish clergy 
liiid expelled from ^eir country, as also several 
Helvetic doctors, propagated tlteir scntiiuents 
among the Polanders. ^me oongregatbns were 
also munded in that republic 1^ me Anab^ 
tists, Anti-Trinitarians, and other seotariosfej! 

Hence it was, that three distinct communities, 
each of whicli adopted the main principles the 
Reformation, wore to he found in Pohuid, viz. the 
Boiiomian Brethren, the Lutherans, and Swiss, 

These communities, in ender to ddhrd themselves 
with the greater vigour against their common ene¬ 
mies, formed among themselves a kind of confede- 
racy, in a synod held at Sendomir in the year 
1.571), upon certain conditiomi, which were compre¬ 
hended in the Confession of Faith, that derives its 


' [*^] Moahciai adraiicm this on tiie nuttwHw of a |nw 

8agi' in Brandt's History of the Keformation (d the 
(p. Sh4, 255.) which in written in Dutch, and ia indeed, a meet 
curious and valuable woric, rtotwidwtandii^ fhe author's pmr- 
tiidity toa’ards the cause dT Arainianhun, d which he wu on» 
of the most reapoctahle patrMU. 

[e] Leseiteri Hist. Mvtuum, part III. lib. v. ca{). hi. p. 
~SaUg, Hist. Aug. Confession, tom. ii. lib. vi. cap, iii. iv. v. 
p. dl&~-Beg«uvo}scii, Hist. Eccies. Siavonicar. lib. i. rap. xrk 
p. 71.—Saiig^) Hist, de ton*, v. p, 40—Kautz, 

Preeripua Reiip Eiwigci. b PoTonb Fatt, pnbh^ed b 4to. 
at Hamburgh, in the year 17SS. 




gQOiiiS warmly opposed 

by pndtiy w th? former, and was entir^y an¬ 
nulled id tUe feUoWlt!^ centtiry. Many attempts 
have, Inde^,* f)eeQ' made to revive it; but they 
have irotitnsweted the expectations of illose who 
have etnjjtioyfed ^eir dexterity and zeal in this 
matter. In Prussia the Refonned gained ground 
after the deattt of Euther and Melancthon, and 


founded the Nourishing churches that still subsist 
in that country [^1. 

Tiie Bohe. XXIV. Tl^e Bonctuiau, or, as they are other- 
wise cahed, the Moravian Brethren, who de¬ 
scended from the better sort of Hussites, and were 


distin^ished by several religious institutions of a 
singuW nature, and well c^apted to guard their 
community a^inst the reigning vices and corrup- 
tions of the times, had no sooner heaid of Lu¬ 


ther’s design of reforming the church, than they 
sent deputies, in the year 15SS, to recommend 
then^plves to his friendship and good offices. In 
suen^ing times, they continued to discover the 
same zealous attachment to the Lutheran churches 


in Saxony, and also to those that were founded in 
other countries. These offers could not be well 


accepted without a previous examination of their 
religious sentiments and prlnpipies. And, indeed. 


t/] Seo D»n. Enieiit. Jablonsky, Historia Conseittu* Sendo- 
mirensis, published at Berlin in 4to. in the year 1731; as also the 
Epistok Apologetica of the same audior, in defence of the work 
now mentioned, afi^nst the ob)e(9tioti8 of an auonymons author. 

[al Loscheii Historia Motuum, patt Itl. Kh. cep- »• P 
Slfi. 
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this examination toraed to their advaatage; for ckkt. 
neitiier Ltdher nor his disciples found any 
either in their doctnne or discipline, that was, in 
any great jneasure, liable toeematre; ajid thou^ >- j 
he could not approve, in eveiy particular, of their 
Confession of Faith, which they submitted to his 
judgment, yet he looked Uj^ it as an object of 
toleration and indulgences^. Nevertheless, the 
death of Luther, and the expulsion of these Bre* 
thren from their country in tne year 154(7t g*ve a 
new turn to their religious connexions; and great 
numbers of them, more especially of those who 
retired into Poland, embraced the religious senti¬ 
ments and discipline^ of the Reformed. The at¬ 
tachment of the Bohemians to the Lutherans 
seemed, indeed, to he revived by the Convention 
ol’ Sendomir, already mentioned j but as the ar- 
tich 's of union, that were drawn up in that assem¬ 
bly, lost ail their force and authority in a little 
time, the Bohemians, by degrees, entered one 
and all into the communion of the Swiss 
church [«]. This union was at first formed on the 
express condition, that the two churches should 
continue to be governed by their respective laws 
and institutions, and should have separate places 
of public worship; but in the follomng century, 
all remains of dissension were removed in the sy. 
nods held at Astrog in the year 1020 and 1027, 
and the two congregations were formed into one, 
under the title of The Church of the United 


[A] Sec ft Gerraan work of Cftrj)«>'rius, entitled, Nachricht 
von den Bohmuchen Brudem, p. 46. a« also Jo. Chr. Kocheri 
Bibliotheca Thoolop® Sjuibolicae, p. 76. 

fi] Besides Comenitie, Camerariim, and Laxitiuc, nrho hare 
written prcrfesecdly the Hwtory of the Bolimnian Breihtcn, 
!te« Losclieri Historia Motuuin, part III. lib. r. cap. vi. p. 
99.—Salift, Hist. Confession. Aug. tom. ii. lib. vi. cap. iii. p. 
•iSe,—Ad. Hcgenvolscii Hist. Eedes. Slavonica!, lib. i. caj>. 
siiii, xir. *v. 
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cSKt. Brethren. coalition the recondledj^rtleti 
XVI. showed to other redprocal marks of toleration 

indulgenee; for the external form of the 
church was foodidlled a&er the disciidine of the 
Bohemian l^thren, and the articles of faith were 
taken foom the creed the Calvinists [it]. 

The wei. XXV. The descendants of the Waldenses, who 

H^n^ri- ® valleys of Piedmont, were na¬ 

an,, and turally led, by their situation in the neighbour- 
JanUwi^ French, and of the republic of Ge¬ 

neva, to embrace the doctrines and rites of the 
Reformed church. So far down, however, as the 
year 1630, they retained a considerable part of 
tbeir ancient discipline and tenets; but the 
plague that broke out that year having destroyed 
the greatest part of this unhappy people, and 
among the rest a considerable number of tbeir 
pastors and clergy, they addressed themselves to 
the French churches for spiritual succour; and 
the new doctors,, sent from thence, made several 
changes in the discipline and doctrine of the 
Waldenses, and rendered them conformable, in 
everyrespect, with those of the Protestant churches 
in France [/]. • 

The Hungarians and Transylvanians were en¬ 
gaged to renounce the errors and superstitions of 
the church of Rome by the writings of Luther, 
and the ministry of his disciples. But some time 
after Matthias Devay, and other doctors, began 
to introduce, in a secret manner, among these 
nations, the doctrines of the Swiss churches in 
relation to tlie oucharist, as also their principles 
of ecclesiastical government. This doctrine and 
tliese principles were propagated in a more open 

£/f3 Hf'genvolciug, loc. dtat. lib. i. cnp. xiv. p. 120. 

I/J IlUtuira Generale dcs j^Uttes Vau<l«ispp, livr. i. 

<ba\). vxxiii. p. 205, 200.—.\br. S,«hoH Aimalec Kenovati Evan- 
};chi. p. 294_Dan. Geules, Hjst. Reiiovati Evangelii, Ivm. «. 

p. 101. 
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and public inaoner towards tbe year 14^ cam 
Szegedin and other Calvinietteachers, who#ini* %Kt\n 
ni&trjr was attended with riNKArkable success* Utis 
change was followed by ^ same diseensbns that 
had broke out in Other countries on Idee occainons | 
and these dusensions grew into an open sohinik 
among the friends of the Beformadon in these 
provinces, wbi<di frio lapse l^me lias rather (sm* 
drilled than diminiehed foij. 

XXVI. After the soiemn pnbitcation of theofthoL*. 
fanioiis Form of Concord, of which an account hasS,'^h» 
been already given, many Gennan churchy of»i“‘ 
the Lutheran communion, dissolved tlieir original ^ 
liouds, and embraced the doctrine and disrij^ino 
of Calvin. Among these we may place the 
churches of Nassau, Hanau, and Jsenoerg, with 
sev<‘ral othei’s of less note. In the year 1595, the 
]»i incct> of Anhalt, influenced by the counsels of 
W^ilfgang Amlingius, renounced also the pro* 
foshion of Lutheranism, and introduced into their 
dominions the religious tenets and rites of (^neva; 
this revolution, however, produced a long and 
warm controversy between the Lutherans and the 
inhabitants of this prindpality [nj. llie doctrines 


fnt] Pauh Debrpzcni Ilritoria Eedet. Kciinin. In Ilungv. e( 
T^tn^ylvnn. lil>. ii. p. 04. 75i. 98. UntM^iubl. NarlirieliU n. 17.*{8. 
p. 1070.—(Jeorg. llanciri IJuitom Eccles. Trauttylv. {Htblstlied at 
riant kitirt in l^nio. in tlip yrar 1694. 

[«■] N‘e fni an arpount of thw matlt'r fhr German work oi 
IWiiniaiii whirl) n< thus ontitled, Hiatoito deb Haumw Anhidt, 
vol. II. p. 133. and that of Krait, whirh lirar* the title id Amdur- 
lahe IliMtone von dem Exot«.i«mo, p. 428. 497. Thoiigb 

tbo print OH profrgiieil Calvinibn), and intioduted CaivuiMt mini 
bterb m all the churtheti, where they liail the right of patronage, 
yet the people were lell free in their rtioirc; and the noblemen 
ami their vanbaK, tliat were attariied to I.utlieraomni, badaecured 
to them the uiirebtiauietl exertnw of their ndigion. By virtue of 
a ronreutiun made in 1679, the Lutlierane were pennitted to 
eiert new cburrlie<i. The Zeibat line, nilh the greatest part til 
itH i>ub|e< ti., profexH Luthemnibiti, bi}t the tbrea other liuea, with 
then ie<-])crtnc teintoiies, are Caltuiibtb. 
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of tlie 

dally tbo»«.||»(#i<wiwte1;«> tH «i*^a#il^ We also 
MKTul' iotTOdooed'fe|t^,il^^^ toW4«i tjU «onclasiott 
v„„,^ of tb» ce»t4»|ty,ili |b4«1a'?U)^ the dis. 

ciples am t'ip^e^^^All^suiiefhoB, who had 
always 4ieoeimM^ pfO|»€»itHty to an union 

betv^aoi^ the insoteiilinit dbbrebes» were ^tremely 
numerous, UDtd.^ey imd aA their head Nioholas 
Hommiqgkis, a mao etninent for hie piety and 
learniDgv ^ubthe views of this divine, and the 
scliemes of his rparty, being discovered much 
sooner than they expected, by the violent de- 
fendi^ of the Lathenan cause, their plans were 
disconcerted {^o], and the prepress of Calvinism 
was successf^ly opm^ed by the Lutheran mini¬ 
sters, secohded by tbe countenance and authority 
of the soY-OTeign [p3* 

Th«di»w. XXVn. & must n<rt, however, be imagined 
11%^* different naijons that embraced the 

•mong ihe communlon of ike Calvinist church, adopted, at 
of the sapie time, without exception, all its tenets, 
tiw He- rites, and institutions. This onivereal conformity 
chuirt. indeed, ardently desired by the Helveti<! 

doctors; but their desire, in this reject, were 
far from being accomplished. ‘The Elnglish, as 
isjsuffioiently known, rejected the forms of eccle¬ 
siastical government aud rel^ous worship that 
were adopted by the other wforined churches, 
and could not bo persuaded to receive, as public 
and national articles of faith, the doctrines that 
were propagated in Switzerland, in relation to the 
sacituncnt of the Lord’s Supper and the divine 

Co] Erira Poutoppiclaiii AnnaL Ecele*i» Danu'St Diplomatici, 
tom. iii. p. 57. 

tP* [/>] That is, (for our author ronslstemly with truth can 
TOPBii no more,) the doaigiut that were formed to render Calvin¬ 
ism the national and eatablished religion, proved abortive. It 
is certain, liowever, that Calvinism made a very considerable 
prociesH ill DenmarW, and has still a great number ol' votuiies 
in th.it kingdom. 
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decrees M* *n4e Protestants in HoTImid, ‘B«s- 
men, Paand, Hungry, and the PalaUntt^ Ibl- 
lovred, indeed, the Frendb and Helretio ciinr^iilii 
in their sentiments ernicemiing the encharisti^* iti 
the siinplitaty of their worship, and in their jniii- 
ciples of ecclesiastical polity; Imt not in their 
notions of predestinal^n, which intricate doctrine 
they left midefined, and sabmitted to the free 
examination and private judgment of every indi¬ 
vidual [r]. It may farther be affirmed, tlmt, be¬ 
fore tlie synod of Dort £#], no Reformed church 


Cvl tt w true, tntteed, that the. doctrine of Zulngte, wlio 
rcpreaenteil the breet) emi ivine as nothing more than Uie external 
Ki)rn» of the death of C)iri<tt, wan not adopted by tlie cliurch of 
England; but the doctrine of ('airiti wa» embraced by tliat church, 
and iM plainly taught in the xxviiith article of it« faith. An to 
wliat relates to the docO'ine of tlte divine decrees, Dr. Moaheim 
ia cquaily tnietaken: die xviitli article of the church of England 
is, as Bishop Burnet caiididipr acknowledges, framed according to 
St. Augustin's doctrine, which scarcely differs at all front that of 
Calviii; and though it be expressed witii a certain latitude diat 
reiulers it susceptible of a mitigated interpretation, yet it is very 
prolialile, that those who pentietl it were patrons of the doctrine 
of absolute decrees. 'Ilie very cautioiia that we subjoined to 
this article intimate that Calvinism was ahat it Was meant to es¬ 
tablish. It is certain, that the Cidvinistica) doeWioe of predesti¬ 
nation prevailed among the first English Reformera, the greatest 
part of whom were, at least, Subli^isaiiane $ in the reign of queen 
Elixalielh this doctrine was predominani^ but after that period it 
lost ground imperceptibly, and-was renounced by the church of 
England in the reign of king Charles I. Some members, of 
that churcli still adhered, neverdieless, to the tenets of Cairia, 
and maintained, not only diat the diirty-nine articles were Cal- 
viiHStiral, but abm affirmed dmt they were not suscapdbJo of 
being interpreted in that latitude for which the Armenians con¬ 
tended. These episcopal votaries of Calvinism were odled 
Doctrinal Puritans. See Burnet’s Exposition of the Seven* 
teendi Ardcte, &C. and Neal’a History of die Puritaoa, v«L i. 
p;579. 

[r] See Grodi Apologet. eonitt, qui HoSandim ante Mu- 
tationem, a. 1618, prtefaeruot, otp. iii. p. 51. Ed. Paris. 1646, 
in ]3mo. 

r.s3 It was in this famous synod, dial was assembled 
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T/ie History of ike JS^fn'med (^kurch. 

liad obliged its meiftbers, by iujj special iai#-, or 
article of faith, to adhere to the doctoine of the 
church of Geiaeva relating to the primary causes 
of the galvatioH of the elect, or the ruin of the 
reprphato. It is true, Indeed, that in the places 
now mentioned, the greatest part of the Reformed 
doctors fell by dep“ee8, of their own accord, into 
the Calvinistic^ opinion concerning these intri. 
cate points; and this was principally owing, no 
doub^ to the ^eat reputation of the academy of 
Geneva, which was generally frequented, in this 
century, by those among the Reformed who were 
candidates for the ministry. 

XXVIII. The books of the Old and New Tes. 
tamcnt are regarded by the Reformed churches as 
the only sources of Divine truth; it must how¬ 
ever be observed, that, to their authority, the 
chnrcb of England adds that of too writings of 
the fathens during the first .five centuries - The 
Reformed and the Luthemns agree in maintain¬ 
ing t^t the Holy Scriptures are infallible in all 
things} that, in matters of which the knowledge 
is neccssa^ to salvation, they are clear, full, and 
complete; and also that they are to be explained 


in the year 161^ and of which w4,BhaQ have ooeasion to give a 
more ample acconnt in the history of the following centuiy, that 
the doctrine of Calvin waa fixed ets tlie national and estwlhiheii 
religion of the Seven United Provinces. 

There ia notliing in Uio thirty-nine ardcies of the 
cliurch of Ei^hmd which im^ies its conaidoring the .writii^ of 
the fathers the first five centuries as an authmtative criterion 
of religious truths There is, indSed, a claiiw in dif b^ct of Uni¬ 
formity, passed iardie reiga ^quaea Eitzabetb, decl&ng that tier 
delegates, in eodesiastical matters, siwuld not detenuine any thing 
to be hmimy, btjt what w^ adjudged so by die authi^yof aprip- 
turo, oT by Uie first four general counrils; and tliist;. has perhaps 
misled Dr. Moiheiw in the passage to whhdi ^is. note refers. 
Much respect, indeed, and porhapa too to 

tin' fiiihers; but that has been always a raailcfcjdiieiioic^ and not 
of obligation. ^ 
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by themselveR, and not either by the dictates id* cent. 
human reason, or the dei^fiions of the ancient 
fatheiti. Several of^the doctors among the for- 
mer have indeed employed too freely the saga^ 
city of their natural understamiing, in explaiiiit^ 
those divine mysteries that are containeu in the 
(sospcl; and this circumstance has induced many 
to imagine that the Refoi-med adopted two source 
of religion, two criterions of divine truth, viz, tlie 
Holy Scripture and human reason. But j^r- 
haps it will be found, that, in this respect, do<v 
tors of both communions have sometimes gone 
too far, Iwiing led on by the spirit of controversy, 
and animated with the desire of victory. For, 
if we except the singular tenets of some indivi¬ 
duals, it may he affirmed, with truth, that the Lu- 
tlienuis and the Reformed ore unanimous in the 
matter now under consideration, ^hey both 
maintain, that contradictory propositions cannot 
Ik'S the objetJts of faith; and consequently that all 
doiitriues that contain ideas and notions that are 
repugnant to, and mutually destroy each other, 
must be false and inCTcdible. It is true, indeed, 
that the Reformed sometimes use this prindple in 
a contentious manner, to overturn certain points 
of the Lutheran system, which they have thought 
proptw to reject [«]. 

XXIX. Tue Reformed, if by this denomination Th® poinu 
we understand those who embrace the sentiments 
of Calvin, differ enlairely from the Lutherans In fonned anti 
the following points: 

1st, In their notions of the Sacrament oF Rie 
LoihI’s Sii|}per. Tlie Lutherans affirm that the 

IgJ* [(*] Ottr tnidiorhiA here undoubtedly in view the Lu¬ 
theran doctrine of ComubetthtMtion, whicli HuppoRee the inttne 
extiaided body to be totally present in different places at one and 
tlie same time. To call this » gross and glaring contendictiori 
seems rather the dictate of common sense than the suggestion of 
a contentious spirit. 
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tmre, body and blond'Of Christ «te nieMedly preset 
in this saciwoient, though ia an iacomawdi^asible 
^ai u. n»»f*n6*‘ * aod tbwt fliey are ieal|y «xhibited,r Wth 
to tbe T^htooaa laid 'Vidckea, to the voithy 
and to t^e unwaithy receiver. The Befonned 
holdf an ^e.eontraiy, that the man Christ is 
only present in this ordinance by thb external 
signs of bread and wine; though it must^ at tbe 
same timet be observed, that this matter is differ¬ 
ently expMtted laid rejiresented in the writings of 
their doctws. 

In their doctrine of the eternal decrees of 
God, respecting man’s salvation. The Lutherans 
maintain, that the divine deciees respecting the 
salvation or misery of men are founded upon a 
previous knowledge of their sentiments and cha¬ 
racters ; or, in other words, that God, foreseeing 
from all eternity tbe faith or incredulity of diffe¬ 
rent pemohs, had reserved eternal happiness for 
the &Uhfu1, and eternal misery for the unbeliev¬ 
ing and disobedient. The S^formed entertain 
different sentiments concerning this intricate 
pointi They consider tbe divine decrees as free 
and unconditional, and as founded on the will 
of God, which is limited by no superior order, 
and which is above. laws. 

Sdlii/, Concerning some religious rites and insti¬ 
tutions, which the Ketbrmed consider as bordering 
nj)on supei-stition, or tending, at least, to promote 
it; while the Lutherans view them in another 
light, and represent all of them as tolerable, and 
some of them as useful. Such ai'c the use of 
images in the churches, the distinguiidiing vest¬ 
ments of tbe cleigy, the private confession of sins, 
the use of wafers in the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, the form of exorcism in tlie cele¬ 
bration of baptism, and other cenemonies of like 
moment. The Reformed doctors insist on the 
uholition of all these rites anti inslitutitms; and 
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that apoiiihi6ge&eial|>nii£l{det cent. 

and W 9 r&|iip>«f tibe CMaUas ckurdi oii^ht to lie 
reatoped to ^ir {mlpaifjve eitopliaty, and fkeed 
iVom tTitei human immotioaa and ai^tioiw tbet s«y«J' 
were miploycd by enpeestition in the timee of %- 
noranoe, to render ^exn more etriking to the de« 
luded multitude. 

XXX. The few beads of difference between th* m». 
two communious, wbicb have been now briefly 
jtointed out, have furnished an inoxbaustlbleflindirf^'^ 
of controversy to the contending ]iarti^, and^‘"^'“' 
been drawn out into a multitude of intricate 
(juewtions, and subjects of! debate, that, by con* 
s<H{uences, fairly or injudiciously deduced, have 
widened tlie scene of contention, and extended 
to almost all the important truths of religion. 

'i'll us the debate conceding the manner in which 
the body and blood of Christ are present in the 
euchurist opened to the disputants a large fleld 
of inquiry ^ in whi<*h the nature and fritits of the 
institutions called Saenunents, the majesty and 
glory of Christ’s humanity, tt^etber with the com- 
niuni(»itioii of the divine perfections to it, and 
that inward frame of sjiirit that is required in the 
M'orshij) that is addressed to tbc divine .Saviour, 
were carefully examined. In like manner, the 
eonlroveiviy, which had for its object tlie divine 
<U*cn*es, led the doctoi-s, by whom it was carried 
on, into the most subtile and profound researches 
concerning the nature of the divine attributes, 
{particularly those of justice and goodness; the doc¬ 
trines of fate or necessity; the connexion between 
huiiiaii liberty and divine prescience { the extent 
of God’s love to mankind, and of the benefits that 
arise from the merits of Christ as mediator; the 
operations of that divine spirit, or power, that 
rectifies tiie wills and sanctifies the Sections of 
men; the perseverance of the elect in their cove- 
nant with God, and in a state of salvation j and 
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other points -of «l%iE|it hEtoqnelit ttnA itupoMiance. 
The subj^tfdti ^nn iftto the 

*!!tlrTu “®® certftitt oxi^mel rttfj end iien^i^nLai in 
> religious ’nrombfp, vrfte tdso produtitive of several 
questions and iiKjalrjes. For besides thie researches 


to wMdi it ^Tie 0Gm&onf led to a. di«t- 

cussion of the follo'wing impqrtont questions: '^Iz. 
“ Whal; ease the special marks that charaCterii^e 
thin^ indifferent ?-*->Ho>«v far is it lawM to com¬ 
ply with the demands of an adversary, whose 

S ition is only directed against things esteemed 
jrent in their own nature <«-What is the ex¬ 
tent of Christian lib^y ?*--Whother or no it he 
lawful to retain, in condescension to the preju¬ 
dices of the people, or with a view to their bene¬ 
fit, certdn ancient lites and Institutions, whioli 
although they carry a superstitious aspect, may 
neverthelese bo susoeptihle of a favourable and 
rational interpretation ?** 

To whom XXXL It has always been a question much 
debated among Protest^ts, and more especially 
church in England and Holland, where it has excited 
•"Jongs- great commotions and tumults, to whom tlie right 
of governing the church, and the power of decid¬ 
ing in religious mjitterti, properly belong ? This 
controversy has been determined in favour of those 
who maintain, that tlic power of deciding, in mat- 
tors of religious doctrine, discipline, and govern¬ 
ment, is, ^ the appointment of Christ himself, 
vested in the church, and therefore ought by no 
means to be intrusted with, or exercised by the civil 
magistrate: while, at the same time, they grant, 
that it is the business of the latter to assist tl»e 
church with his protection and advice, to con¬ 
voke and preside in'its synods and wmncils, to 
take omre that the clei^ do not attempt to <»rry 
on any thing that may be prejudicial to the inte¬ 
rests of the state, and by ins authority, to con¬ 
firm the validity, and secure the execution of tlie 
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ecclesiastical laws enacted by the church under cent. 
his inspection. It is true, that from Uie time of 
Henry VIII. the kinp of England consider them- paet Vi." 
selves as supreme heads of the clmrcl), and that in 
relation to its spiritual, as well as its temporal 
concerns j and it is plain enough, that, on the 
strength of this important title, both Henry VIII. 
and his son Edward assumed an extensive autho¬ 
rity and jurisdiction in the church, and loi)ked 
upon their spiritual power, as equal to that which 
had been unworthily enjoyed by the Roman pou- 
ti/r[jp]. But queen Elizabeth receded <;on- 
siderahly from these high pretensions, and dimi¬ 
nished the spiritual power of her su<*essors, by 
declaring that the jurisdiction of the kings of Eng¬ 
land extended only to the rninistei’s of religion, 
and not to religion itself; to the nilers of the 
church, and not to the church itself; or, in other 
words, that the persons of the clergy were alone 
|ul)j(;ct to their civil authority Accordingly, 

\YC s(.*e that the constitution of the church of Eng¬ 
land resembles perfectly that of the state, and that 
there is a striking analogy between the civil and 
ecclesiastical government established in that coun¬ 
try The clei-gy, consisting of thfe upper and 
lower houses of convomtion, are immediately Jis- 
sembled by the archbishop of Canterbury, in con¬ 
sequence of an order from the sovereign, and pro¬ 
pose in these meetings, by common consent, su<-h 
measures as seem necessary to the well-l>eing of 
the church; these measures are laid before the 
king and parliament, and derive b’om their ap- 

[ic] See Neal's History of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 11. 

Qx3 See Courayer, Supplement au* deux Ouvrages pour la De¬ 
fense do la Validite dea Ordinations Anirlicancs, cli^p. xv. p. 416. 

This must l»e understood with many n'strietions, if it cau 
he atail admitted. The whole tenor of queen Elizaln-tfa's reign 
showed plainly that she did not pretend to less power in religious 
matters tliau any of her predecessors. 

VOL. IV. 
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Tlid History of the Reformed Church. 

probation and authority the force of laws[y]. 
But it must be acknowledged, that this matter 
has given occasion to much altercation and de¬ 
bate j nor has it been found easy to fix the extent 
of the jurisdiction and prerogatives of these great 
bodies in a inanner conformable to their respective 
pretensions, since the king and his council ex- 
plain them in one way, and the clergy, more 
especially those who are zealous for the spiritual 
supremacy and independency of the church, un¬ 
derstand them in another. The truth of the mat¬ 
ter is plainly this, that the ecclesiastical polity in 
England lias never acquired a stable and consistent 
form, nor been reduced to clear and certain prin¬ 
ciples. It has rather been carried on and admi¬ 
nistered by ancient custom and precedent, than 
defined and fixed, by any regular system of laws 
and institutions. 

XXXIl. If it was not an easy mattei’ to deter¬ 
mine in what hands the power of ileciding affairs 
of a religious nature was to be lodged, it was no 
less difficult to fix the form of ecclesiastical go¬ 
vernment in which tliis power was to be admi- 
ni.stered. Many vehement disputes were kindled 
on this subject, whiph neither the lapse of lime, 
nor the efforts of human wisdom, have been able 
to bring to an amicable issue. The Reyiublic of 
Geneva, in consequence of the councils of Calvin, 
judged it proper that the pailicular affaii-s of 
each church should be directed by a body of el- 
tlers or presbyters, all invested u'ith an equal de¬ 
gree of power and authority j that matters of a 
more public and important nature were to be sub- 

fUtr [.y] Jo. CosinuN, De Ucclesiw Aiiglican» Roligiono ot 
l)i8ci|iliuii, in the learned Thomas Smitli's Vitw EnnlitiMs. Viro- 
rum, ]>uhUslied at London in 4to. in the year 1707—See also 
'Duv. Wilkina, De Veteri et Moilema Synodi Anglic, t'oiistilu- 
I'mne, toiu. i. Coneil. Magn. Rritaiin. |t. vii—Neals History of 
the I’nritaiis. vol. i. p. 2, 3. 13. 132. 
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mitted to the judgment of an assembly, or synod, cent. 
composed of elders chosen as deputies by the 
churches of a whole province or district; and®®YTn! 
that all affairs of such extensive influence and high 
moment, as concerned the welfare of the sacred 
community in general, should be examined and 
decided, as in times of old, by a general assembly 
of the whole church. This form of ecclesiastical 
government the church of Geneva adopted for it¬ 
self [.r], and left no entreaties or methotls of per- 
Miasi<in unemployed that might recommend it to 
th{< other reformed churches with which they 
lived in fraternal communion. But it was obsti- 


[rj The account Dr. Moslicim nives here atul altuve 
(sect. XII. of tills chapter) of the form of ecch'siastical government 
esuihlislii'd hy Calvin at Geneva, i« far from being accurate. 
'rii(‘ri; are hut two ewlesiostical bodies in that republic, vi«. the 
venerable company of the pasuirs and profes-sors, and the consis¬ 
tory ; for a just description of which, soe the judicious Mr. 
Keale's Short Account of the Ancient History, present <io»'erii- 
nient and Laws of the Republic of Geneva, prinKul for Doilsley, 
in tile year 1701, p. 11(1. 112. 121. 124'—I would only remark, 
tliat what this sensible author observes, with respect to the con¬ 
sistory, p. 124, of his interesting performance, belongs principatly, 
if not wliolly, to the venerable company—Dr. Mosheim seems to 
have been led into this mistake, by imtigining that the ecclesias¬ 
tical fonii of government estaldished in Scotland, where indeed 
all church affairs are managed hy consistorial, provincial, and na¬ 
tional assemidies, or, in other wor<ls,,by pre»hyterie.s, aymids, and 
general synods, was a direct transcript of the hierarchy of Geneva. 
It is also probable, that lie may have been deceived by mailing in 
Neal's History of the I'uritaus, that the Scottish reformers aji- 
proved of the disripline of the Ueformed churches of Geneva and 
Switaerland, and followtnl tlieir plan of ecclesiastical government, 
lint he ought to liave observed, that his approbation and imitation 
related only to the democraticai fbrni of the church of Geneva, 
and the purity of its minisU*rs. lie that as it may, the plan of 
gov,>nunent, which our historian here supposes to have place at 
(ieueva, is in reality that which is obse.rv^ in Scotland, and of 
which no ntore than the first and fuiidaineiitnl principles were 
taken from the discipline of Calvin. The sinal! territory of Ge¬ 
neva would not admit of such a form of eccle.siastical polity as 
lb. Muabeiin here describes. 


u o y 
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CENT, nately rejected by the English clei^, who re- 
XVI. gard^ as sacfM and immutable thlat ancient form 
spiritual goTernment, according to which a 
— ■/ certain district or diocese is committed to the care 
and inspection of one ruler or bishop, to whom 
the presbyters of each church are subject, as also 
the deacons are to the presbyters; while those af¬ 
fairs tliat concerned the general interests of the 
church are treated in an assembly of bishops, and 
of such ecclesiastics as are next to them in rank 
and dignity. This form of episcopal polity was, 
with some small exceptions, adopted by the Bo¬ 
hemian and Moravian Brethren [a], who were 
become one of the,Reformed churches; but it 
was highly displeasing to those among the Protest¬ 
ants, who had embraced the sentiments and dis¬ 
cipline of Calvin. The dissensions occasioned 
by these different schemes of ecclesiastical polity 
were every way adapted to produce a violent 
schism in the church ; and that so much the more 
as each of the contending parties pretended to 
deiive their respective plan from the injunctions 
of Christ, and the practice of his disciples. And 
in effect, it divided the English nation into two 
parties, who, during a long time, treated eaih 
other with gi’eat animosity and bitterness, and 
whose feuds, on many occasions, proved detri¬ 
mental to the civil interests and prosperity of the 
nation. This schism, however, which did such 
mischief in England, was, by the prudence and 
piety of a few great and excellent divines, con¬ 
fined to that country, and prevented from either 
becoming universal, or interrupting the fraternal 
union that prevailed between the church of Eng¬ 
land and the Reformed churches abroad. The 
worthy men, that thus set bounds to the influence 

fyi"] See Epist- de Ordinal, et Successione Episcopal, in ITni- 
tato Fratrum Boliem. conservata, in Christ. Matth. Pfartii Institu¬ 
tion. .luris Eccles. p. 410. 
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of tliesse unhappy divisions, found great opposition cent. 
made by the suggestions of bigotry, to their cha- 
ritable purpose. To maintmn, however, the !>onds „/ 

of union between the episco|)al church of Eng- 'WyW 
land and the Pi'esbyterian churches in foreign 
countries, they laid down the following maxim, « 
which, though it be not universally adopted, tends 
nevertheless to the preservation of external con¬ 
cord among the Reformed, viz. “ That Jesus 
Christ has left upon record no express injunctions 
with re.spcct to trie external form of government 
that is to be ol)servc<l in his church ; and conse- 
(|ueiilly, that every nation hath a right to establish 
such a form, as seemeth amdmtivc to the interests, 
and suitable to the peeuliar state, circumstances, 
and I'xigencies of the coininunity, provided that 
such an estal»Hshmeiit he in no respect prejudicial 
to truth, or*favourable to the revival of super¬ 
stition [//].” 

XXXIII. It was the opinion of Calvin, notTii«»ujc 
only that flggiliou.s and profligate racrnboi's 
to he (;ut off from the sacred society, and ex¬ 
cluded froip the toininunion of the church, hut 
also that men of dissolute and Jiceidious lives were 
punishahh* by the laws of the state, and the arm 
of the civil magistrate. In this he differed en¬ 
tirely from Zuingle, M'ho, supposing that all au¬ 
thority, of ever)' kind, was lodged in the hands of 
tlie magistrate alone, would not allow to the mi¬ 
nisters of the church the power of excluding 
flagitious offenders from its communion, or with¬ 
holding from them the participation of its sacra¬ 
ments [c]- credit and influence of CaJ- 


[6] See Spanhemii Opera, tom. ii. lib. riii. ix. p. 105S. Thi» 
H’sx the itencral opinion of tlie BriUeh divines that lived in the 
earliest period of the Reformation, ami wao firat alumdoned by 
^rt-libiidiop Wbit^^ifu See Neal's History of the Puritans, lorn. 

iii. p. 1 to. 

[cj Sec a remarkable letter of Uud. Oualtieri, in I'licsiiu’s 
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CEKT. vin were so ^eat^t Gieneva^ that he accomplished 
sec/ m purpose, even in the face of a formidable op- 

PABt n. position from varions quarters. He established 
the seven^t rules of discipline to correct the licen¬ 
tious manuem of the times, by which he exposed 
himself to innumerable perils from the malignity 
and resentment of the dissolute, and to perpetual 
contests with the patrons of voluptuousness and 
immorality. He executed, moreover, these rules 
of discipline with the utmost rigour, had them 
strengthened and supported by the authority of 
the state, excluded obstinate offenders from the 
communion of the church, by the judicial sentence 
of the Consistory, and even went so far as to pro¬ 
cure their banishment from* the city; not to men¬ 
tion other kinds of punishment, of no mild na¬ 
ture, which, at his desire, wore inflicted upon 
men of loose principles and irregulir lives 


Centuria I. Epistolarum a Refonnatoribus HoRcticig arriptanini, 
p. 478. where be expresses bimself thus: “ Excoij|nmnicatioiirra 
neque Zuiitf^lius ... neque Bullin^erus utnquam probarunt, et... 
ob^titerunt iis qui earn aliquando roluerunt iutroducere... Hasileie 
quidem XEcolampadius, rauitum dissuadente Zuinfflio, instituerat 
... adeo non durabilis fuit ilia constitutio, ut (Eculampadius 
illani abrbgarit,” &c. See also p. 90. 

Of all tlie undertakings of Calvin, there was none 
that involved him in ao much trouble, or exposed him to such 
imminent danger, as the plan he had formed, with such reso¬ 
lution and fortitude, of purging tlie church, by the exclusion 
of obstinate and scandalous offenders, and inflicting severe 
punishments on all such as violated the laws, enacted by die 
churcb, or by the Consistory, which was its representative. See 
the Life of Calvin, composed by Beza, and prefixed to bis 
Letters.—Spon’s Ilistoire de Geneve, and particularly the 
notes, tom. ii. p. 45. 65.—Calvin’s Letters, and more espe¬ 
cially those addressed to Jaques de Bourgogne, published at 
Amsterdam, in 8vo. in the year 1744. p. 126, 127. 132. 153. 
157.—The party at Genova, which Calvin called the sect of 
Libertines (because they defended the licentious customs of an¬ 
cient times, the erection of stews, and such like matters, not only 
by their discourse aud their actions, but even by force of arms,! 
was both numerous and powerful. But the courage and resolu' 
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The clergy in Switzerland were highly pleased cent. 
with the form of church-govenunent that had 
been established at Geneva, and ardently d^irona ‘'i'' 
of a greater degree of power to regain the inso- 
lence of obstinate sinners, and a larger share 
of authority in the church, than they were in-* 
trusted with by the ecclesiastical constitution of * 
Zuingle. They devoutly wished that the disci¬ 
pline of Calvin might ho followed in their can¬ 
tons, and even made some attempts for that pur- 
pose. But their desires and their endeavours were 
equally vain j for the cantons of Bern, Zurich,* 
and Basil, distinguished themselves among the 
others in opposing this change, nnd wotild by no 
moans permit the bounds, that Zuingle had set to 
ihe jurisdiction of the church, to be rernovc<l, nor 
its power and authority to be augmented, in any 
res|ie(;t [c]. 

XXXIV. All the various branches of leaniing, The 
whetiu'r sacred or jwofane, flourished among the “'^'*'*"""8 
Hefm'med during this centurj', as appears evi-Sr^* 
<leutly by the great number of excellent priKluc- 
tions which have been transmitted to our times. 

Zuingle, indeed, seemed disposed to exclude 
philosophy frouj the pale of the ebureh [/] ; but 
in Ibis inconsiderate puiTose be bad few followers, 
and tiie succeeding doctors of the Helvetic church 


tion of this ^reat reformer gained the asctttidant, and triumjihcd 
over the opposition of his enemies. 

[|e] See the areount of the tumults and comjn'Simis of Lau¬ 
sanne, in the Museum Helveticum, tom. ii. p. 1 IS.—ITie. dis¬ 
putes that (vere earned on upon this oceasion, in the palatinate, 
which adopted the ecclesiastical discipHne of Geneva, are recorded 
by Akingius, in his Hist. Eccles. Palat. and by Struvius, in his 
Hist. Eccles. Palat. German, p. 212. 

[/] Zuingle, in the detlication of his book, l>c Vera et 
Falsa Religione, to Francis 1. king of France, expresses him¬ 
self ill the following tenns: “ I’liilosophl* interdictum esi a 
Clirisri scliolis: at isti |fv,rbonist») fecerunt earn cielestis Verbi 
magistiam. 
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CENT, were soon persuaded of the necessity of philoso- 
XVI. phical knowledge, more especially in controver- 
PART u! researches of a theological kind. Hence 

_/ it was, that in the year 1558, an academy was 

founded at Geneva by Calvin, whose first care 
•was to place in this new seminary a professor of 
philosophy for the instruction of youth in the 
principles of reasoning. It is true, indeed, that 
this professor bad a very limited province assigned 
him, being obliged to confine his instructions to 
a mere interpretation of the precepts of Aristotle, 
#vbo at tills time was the oracle of all the 
public schools [y], and whose philosophical prin¬ 
ciples and method were exclusively adopted by all 
the other reformed academies; though it is cer¬ 
tain that the philosophy of Ramus was, for some 
time, preferred by many of the doctors of Basil to 
that of the Stagiritc [A]. 

Ttic inter- XXXV. Tlie Reformed church, from its very 
c^Son’to- infancy, produced a great number of expositors 
tors of of scripture, whose learned and excellent com- 
mentaries deserve a memorable place [i] in the 
histo:^ of theological science. The exposition 
that Zuingle has given of the greatest part of the 
books of the New Testament is far from being 

[p] Beza, iii his Epistolee TlieologiciB (ep. xx-.vi. p. 156.) 
spsaks tlius: “ Certum nobis ac constitutuin est, «t in ipsis 
tradendis logicis et in ceteris explicandis disciplinis &b Aristo- 
teiis sententia ne tantillum quidein defiectere.” 

[A] See CasP" Brandtii, Vita Jacedti Arininii,‘p. 12, 13. 22. 
[t] Dr. Mosheiin paj{;8 a tribute to these great men of 
•the lleformed churdi, that seems to be extorted by justice, 
sidth a kind of effort, from the spirit of pai'ty. Me says, that 
Zuingle’s labours are not contemptible: that Calvin at¬ 
tempted an illustration (ff the sacred writings; that die New 
Testament of Beza has not, even at this day, entirely lost 
the reputation it formerly enjoyed. This is fauit praise: and 
therefore the translator has, without departing from the tenor 
of the author's phraseology, anunated a little the coldness of 
bis.pancgyr'tc. 
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destitute of merit He was succeeded by 
BulUnger, Oecolainpadius, and Musculus, and 
also by others, who, though inferior to these 
great men in erudition and genius, deserve, never¬ 
theless, a certain degree of approbation and esteem. 
But the two divines who shone M'itb a superior 
and unrivalled lustre in this learned list of sacred 
expositors were John Calvin and Theodore Beza. 
The former composed an excellent commentary 
on almost all tlie books of Holy Writ -, and the 
latter published a Latin Version of the New 
Testament, enriched with theologi(»il and critical 
observations, which has jiassed through many 
editions, and enjoys, at this day, a considerable 
part of the i*eputation and applause with which it 
w!is crowned at its first ap|»earance. It must lie 
acknowledged, to the honour of the greatest part 
of these commentatoi-s, that, wisely neglecting 
those allegorical significations and mystical mean¬ 
ings that the irregular fancies of fonner exposi¬ 
tors had attributed to the tenns of Holy Writ, 
thc^y employed their whole diligence and industry 
in investigating the liti'ral sense, the full energy 
of the words of scripture, in order to find out the 
true intention of the sacred writer. It must, how¬ 
ever, bei observed, on the other hand, that some of 
these interpreters, and more especially Calvin, 
have been sharply censured for apjdying to the 
temporal state and circumstances of the Jews, se¬ 
veral prophecies that point to the Messiah and 
to the Christian dispensation in the roost evident 
and palpdile ipanner, and thus removing some of 


C^3 h was not only on the books of the New Testa¬ 
ment that Zuingle employed his very learned and exrellent 
labours. He eirpoundeil the liook of Genesis, -together with 
the iMenty-foiw first rhapters of Exodus, and gave new ver¬ 
sions of the Book of Psalms, of the Propliecies of Isaiali aiul 
Jcrcmiaii. 
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CENT, the most striking ai-gnraents in favour of the di- 
vinitv of the gospel [/]. 

rTI; ii'.’ XXXVI. The state of theology, and the revo- 
V j vlntioTiH it underwent among the Helvetic and 
Tbctiicoio.^^® other Reformed churches, were ])retty ranch 
girat Hoc- the same with what it met with among the Lu- 
iiXrmBd* therans. Zningle wsis one of the 6rst Rt'formed 
churcii. doctors who reduced that sacred science into a ccr- 
. tain sort of order, in his book Concerning True 
and False Religion, which contained a brief ex¬ 
position of the principal doctrines of Christianity. 
This production was followed by one much more 
comprehensive in its contents, and perfect in its 
kind, composed by Calvin, and entitled, Institutes 
of the Christian Religion, which held in the 
Reformed churches the same rank, authority, 
and credit, that the Loci Communes of Melanc- 
,thon obtained among us [m]. The examphi of 
Calvin animated the doctors of his Communion, 
and produced a greatnumberof writersof Common 
Place Divinity, some more, others less volumi¬ 
nous, among which Mus'culus, Peter Martyr, and 
Piscator particularly excelled. The most ancient 
of these writers are, generally speaking, the best, 
on account of their simplicity and clearness, being 
untainted with that affectation of suhtilty, and 
that scholastic spirit, that have eclipsed the merit 
of many a good genius. Calvin was a model in 
this respect, more especially in his Institutes; a 
work remarkable for the finest elegance of style, 
and the greatest ease and perspicuity of expression, 
t(»gether with the most perfect simplicity of me¬ 
thod, and clearness of argument. But this siiu- 


[/] Sep Hunnii Calvinus Judaimtns, published at Wit- 

tPiuherjr, in 8vo. in the year 1505, which was refuted hy David 
Parc-us, in a hook published the same year, under tlie title of 
CalviiHis Orthodoxus. 

[in] Tim reader must not forget that the Icarncil author 
of this llisUtry is a Lutheran. 
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}slicity was soon ofTiiood 1>y tlie intricato scicnco of ckvt. 
tlio scJiools. The philosophy of Aristolle, which 
was taught in almost all the seminaries of learning, ,, 

and suffered much from falling into had hands, 
insinuated itself into the regions of theol<»gy, and 
rendered them harr<*n, thorny, intriiuite, and 
gloomy, by the enormous multitude of harhurous 
terms, captious questions, minute distinctions, and 
useless subtilties, that followed in its train [wj. 


[«] It must however be acknowlcdfreti, tliat the Krliolestic 
inethoil of tearliiii^ ttieoJojiy seemit to liave fin<t infected our (ttie 
Liithumn) cimrch, though the coiitayioii spread itself, soon utter, 
ainontr the Hefornied dtwtors. It was ccitaiuly very recent in 
Iloliiind lit the time of tlie famous synod of Doit. In fids as- 
somlily Mai’covtuH, professor at I'nineker, a man dwply vwsod in 
all the mysteries of the scholosti,' philosophy, was accused of he¬ 
resy by Ids colluaguu Sibrand Liibbert. When the mutter was 
examined, the synod gave it as their opinion, that Maccoviua was 
unjustly accused of heresy; hut that, in his divinity Im-tiires, he 
had not followed that simplicity of ineibod, and clearneas of ex¬ 
pression, that are commendabh- in a piihlic teacher of Cliristi- 
aidty; ami that ho rather followed the siihtile manner of the 
acliulastic doctors, than tin* plain and unafl'ectml |diriiseology of the 
inspired writers, nie decision of the synod is expressed by 
Walter Baloinqual (in the acts of that ecclemastieaj assembly that 
are siilijoined to his letters to Sir Dudley Carleton) in the follow¬ 
ing words : “ Maccovium...imllius hterewuis reum leneri...jM'c- 
casse eura, tpiud quiblisdaiu ainbiguis «‘t olwcuris scholasticis 
phrasilms usus sit: Quod scholasticuin docenili uiuduin cuiietur in 
Belgicis acadetniis introdueere... Monendurn esse eum, iit ciiiii 
Spiritu Sanrto loqiutur, non cam Bellarmiiio aut Suarezio*.” 
I'hese Btlmoidtiuns produced but little effiu’t on Maccoviua, »• 
appears by his theological writinga, which are richly seasoned 
with scholastic wit and intricate speculations. He therefore 
appears to have been the first who introduced the subtilties of 
philosophy into the theoliqfical system of the lleformeil cbiirchits 
in Holland. He was not, however^ atone in this attempt, but 
was seconded by the acute Mr. W'illiain Ames, minister of 
the English church at the. Hairue, and several others of the 
same scholastic turn. This method of teaching theoli^y must 
have been in use among almost all the Kefornied doctors before 
the synod of Dort, if wo give credit to Episcopius, who, in the 

' .See tlic Ada Synodi Dcird. in Hslc‘« Ooldvn Itisnainv, p. 161..—siat 
liiuibaichii EpiitoUr. KitIwiaxiirsr. Collett, p. 574. 
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CENT. XXXVII. The Reformed doctors of this cen- 
tuiy generally concluded their treatises of didactic 
theology with a delineation of the moral duties 
that are incumbent upon Christians, and the rules 
The state pi’actice that are prescribed in the gospel. This 
of pr^ticai method vyas observed by Calvin, and was follow- 
respect for his example, by almost all 
the divines of his communion, who looked upon 
him as their model and their guide. This eminent 
man, towards the conclusion of his Institutes, 
speaks of the power of the magistrate, and the ends 
of civil government; and in the last chapter gives 
the portraiture of the life and manners of a true 
Christian, but in a much more concise manner 
than the copiousness, dignity, and importance of 
the subject seemed to require. The progress of 
morality among the Reformed was obstructed by 
the very same means that retarded its improve¬ 
ment among the Lutherans. It was neglected 
amidst the tumult of controversy; and while every 
pen was drawn to maintain certain systems of doc¬ 
trine, few were employed in cultivating or pro¬ 
moting that noblest of all sciences, which has 
virtue, life, and manners, for its objects. 


last discourse te addressed to Ids disciiiles at Leyden, tells them 
that he had carefully avoided this scholastic divinity; and that 
this was the principal cause that had drawn on him the vehement 
hatred and opposition of all the other professors and teachers of 
theology. His words are ns follow : “ Vidcham veritatem mul- 
tarum et maximarum rerum in ipsa scriptura sacra, claboratis hu- 
mauaindustriaphrasibus, ingeniosisvocularum fictionibus, locorum 
cominunium artificiosis texturis, exquisitis tenuinorum ac formu- 
krum invontiouibus adeo involutam, pciplexam, et intricatam 
redditain esse, ut, CBdipo smpe opus csset ad Sphingem illam 
theologicam enodandam. Ita est, ut hinc primee lacrymas—Re- 
ducendam itaque terminonim apostolicorum et cuivis obvioruin 
simplicitatem semper sequendam putavi, et sequestrandas, quaa 
academia' et schola? tanijiiam proprias sibi vendicaiit, l^icas, 
philosopblcas<|ue s|ieculationcs et dictiones." See Plrilippi Lim- 
borchii Vita Episcopii, p. 123, 124. 
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Thiis mastov-scifincc, which Calvin and his cent. 
associates had left in a rude and imperfect state, 
was first reduced into some kind of form, and ex- ,, 
plained with a certain degree of accunuy and 
pre(!ision, by William Perkins [<>], an English 
divine, iis the Ileformed doctors univei’sally allow. 

He was seconded in this laudable unth^rtaking by 
Telingius, a native of Holland, whose writings 
were composed in the Dutch language. It was 
by a worthy and j)iou8 spirit of emulation, excited 
by the example of these two doctors, that Wil- 
liaiu Arnes, a native of Scotland, and professor of 
divinity at Franeker [/>], was engagetl to comirose 
a eoinpletc Body of Cliristiau iMorality [y3- These 


[e] Mr. William I’orkin* was horn at MarKion, in \V«r- 
%vicksliirp, in the first year of queen Klizahetli, and odueated in 
t'lii ist’s (.\)ljege, Cambridge, of wliich he wiis fellow. He was 
one of the most famous pnielical writers and prcai-lierw of his a^re. 
His ]>nritaiii('ul 8iid_ non-eonfomtiiiip priin-ipjcs exposed him to llie 
coirni/am;e of the High Commission Court; itut Ids peacealde lat- 
haviour, and eminent reputation in tite learned world, pnwured 
him an exemption from the persecutions that fell u].ion Ids hre- 
thren. His works, which w<!re printeil in tliree volumes folio, af¬ 
ford ahundant proofs of his piety and industry, especially when it 
is consid.Tfd that he died in the 4 tth year of his age. 

6^5" C/f] William Ames, educated at Candiridge, under 
Mr. Perkins, fled from thi^ pursecutiun of archbishop Hancroft, 
atid was invited hy the States of Friesland to the divinity chair in 
the I’niversity of Franeker, which he filltnl with gn>at reputation 
iluring the space of tw^^lv« years, after wJdch he removed to Hot- 
terdam, at the invitation of an English church there, and became 
their pastor. He was at the synod of Don, and informal king 
.lamiw's aiulmasador at the Hague, from time to time, of the de¬ 
bates of that assembly. Besides his controversial writings against 
the Anninians, he published the following: Medulla 'ITieoiogi* 
(tlie work here referred to by Dr. Mosheim)Manuductio JLo- 
gica;—Cases of ('onscience;—Analysis on the Book of Psalms }— 
Notes on the First and Second Epistles of St. Peter, he. 'ITtese 
productions are not void of merit, considering the times in which 
they were wTitten. 

Iggr [ y] In the Dedication and Preface of his famous hook 
De Conscientia ct ejtis Jure, Dr. .4roes observes (Pr«fitt. p. 3.) 
tliat ail excessive zeal for doctrine had produced an unhappy 
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writers were succeeded by others, who still threw 
farther light on this important science. 

XXX V III. The Reformed church was less 
disturbed during this century, by sects, divisions, 
and theological disputes, than the Lutheran, 
which was often a prey to the most unhappy dis¬ 
sensions. This circumstance is looked upon by 
the former ai a matter of triumph, though it may 
be very easily accounted for by all such as ai-e 
acquainted - with the History of the Reformed 
Clmrch [r]. We have, however, in the writings 
of Calvin, an account, and also a refutation, of 
a most pernicious sect that sprung up in that 
church, and produced troubles of a more deplo¬ 
rable kind than any that happened in our com¬ 
munity [s]. This odious sect, which assumed the 
denominations of Libertines, and Spiritual Bre¬ 
thren and Sisters, arose in Flanders, was headed 
by Pockesius, Ruffus, and Quintin, got a certain 
footing in France through the favour and protec¬ 
tion of Margaret, queen of Navarre, and sister 
to Francis I. and found patrons in several of the 


iipglpct of morality, “ Quod li®c pars prophetise (i. e. morality) 
liactpuus minus fuerit exculta, hoc inde fuit, quod primipilares 
nostri perpotuo in acie adversus liostes pugiiare, fidem propugnare, 
et ar(‘am ecclcsim purgare, necessitate quadam cogebantur, ita ut 
agros et vineas plantare et rigare non potuerint ex voto, sicut 
hello fervente nsu venire solet.” The address to the students of 
Traneker, which is subjuiued to this book, under the title of 
Parmnesis ad Studiosos, Htc. deserves to be perused, as it confirms 
farther what has l>een already observed with respect to the Re- 
gleet of the science of morality. “ Theologi (says he) prmclare 
se instructos putant ad omnes officii Rui partes, si dogmata tan- 
tum intelligant—^Neque tamen omnia dogmata scrutantur, sed 
ilia sola, qua? prtecipue solent agitari et in controversiam vocari.” 

[r] Dr. Mosheim ought to have given us a liitit of his 
manner of accounting for this, to avoid the suspicion of having 
been somewhat at a loss for a favourable solution. 

L* J Why all these comparisons ? Our author seems, on 
some occasions, to tinge his historieal relation wiUi Uie spirit of 
party. 
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Reformed clmrclies [^]. Their doctrine, as far cknt. 
as it can be known by the writings of Calvin and . 
its other antagonists (for these fanatics published 
no account of their tenets that is come to my 
knowledge), amounted to the following propo¬ 
sitions : “ That the Deity was the sole operating 
cause in the mind of man, and the iininediaU; 
author of all human actions; that, consequently, 
the distinctions of good and evil, that had been 
esl.ul)lished with respect to these actions, were 
false and gi-oundless, and that men could not, 
j)ro[)ei]y speaking, commit sin; that religion 
consisted in the union of the spirit, or rational 
soul, with the Supreme Being; tliat all those 
who hud attained this happy union, by suhiime 
conteiiqdution and elevation t>f mind, were 
then allowed to indulge, without exception or 
restraint, their appetites and passions; that all 
llieir actions and pui'suits were then fierfcctly 
innocent; and that, after the death of the IhmIv, 
they were to he united to the Deity.” Tliese 
(‘xtruvagant tenets resendde, in such a striking 
manner, tlie opinions of the lk*ghards, or Brethren 
of the Free Spirit, that it appears to me, beyond 
all doubt, that the Libertines, or Spirituals, now 
under consideration, were no more than a rerimunt 
of that aiKuent sect. The place of their origin 
confirms this hy|H>tliesis; since it is well known, 
that, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 

I’landei*s almost swarmed with licentious fanatics 
of this kind. 

XXXIX. We must not confound, as is fre- And with 
quently done, with these fanatics another kind 
of Libertines, whom Calvin had to combat, and ocne"*. 
who gave him much trouble and perplexity during 
the wlnde course of his life and ministry, I mean 

[/] S<*p ('alviiii Instraptiu adventus limatiraiii furioHam 
xertaiu Liliertiiioruiii, t|ui se Npiritualesf vocaat, in Tractatibim 
ejus llioologicis. 
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the Libertines of Geneva. These were rather a 
cabal of rakes than a sect of fanatics. For they 
made no pretences to any religions system, W 
pleaded only for the liberty of leading volnptuons 
and immoral lives. This cabal was composed of 
a certain number of licentious citizens, who could 
not bear the severe discipline of Calvin, who pti- 
nished with rigour, not only dissolute manners, 
but also whatever earned the aspect of irreligion 
and impiety. This irregular troop stood forth in 
defence of the licentiousness and dissipation that 
had reigned in their city before the Reformation, 
pleaded for the continuance of those brothels, 
banquetings, and other entertainments of a sen¬ 
sual kind, which the regulations of Calvin were 
designed to abolish, and employed all the bitter¬ 
ness of reproach and invective, all the resources 
of fraud and violence, all the powers of faction, to 
accomplish their pui'pose [mj. In this turbulent 
cabal there were several persons, who were not 
only notorious for their dissolute and scandalous 
manner of living, but also for their atheistiral 
impiety and conteiftpt of all religion. Of this 
odious class was Gruet, who attacked Calvin 
with the utmost animosity and fury, calling him 
bishop Asculanensis, the new pope, and branding 
him with other contumelious denominations of a 
like nature. This Gruet denied the divinity of 
the Christian religion, the immortality of the soul, 
the difference between moral good and evil, and 
rejected, with disdain, the doctrines that arc held 
the most sacred among Christians; for which im¬ 
pieties he was at last brought before the civil tri¬ 
bunals, in the year 1550, and was condemned to 
death [«>]. 


t«3 Spon's Ilintoire de Geiwve, tom. ii. p. 44. in die _Notp* of 
die editor, in tlie edition in 13mo. publidicd at Geneva in 1730. 
!.//>] Id. tom. ii. p. 47. in the Notes. 
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XL. Ilie (mpoeition tbat wi» miMlo to C^vId ckkt. 
(lid not eud nere., lie had cmtev,^ of lauotber 
kind to sastain against those who could not relish 
las theological system, and, more especially, Ina 
melancholy and discounting doctrine in relation 
to eternal and idMoIutc decrees. Those adversaries 
hilt, hy a disagreeable experience, the warmUi an(l*‘‘^.‘'“' 
violeiKJC of his haughty tem^ier, and that iinpa- 
lieiHte of contradiction that arose from an over- 
Jeukuis eoucern for his honour, or rather for his 
uririvallt'd supremacy. lie would not suffer them 
to remain at Geneva; nay, in tin* heat of the coii- 
trovei’S)', being carried away hy the impetuosity 
of his passions, he accused tlu'in of eriincs, from 
which they have been fully absolved by tluj im¬ 
partial judgment of unprejudiced posterity [.rj. 

Among these vie.tims of Calvin’s nnUmited power 
ami exc{‘ssive '/(>al, we may n'ckon Sc'bastian 
C<usta]i(*, master of th<> public school at Geneva, 
wiu>, though not exempt from failiupwas 
mwertheless a man of probity, and was alao 
remarkable for the extent of his learning, and the 
ekguuCe of his taste. As this learned man ooidd 
not approve of all tin' measures that were followed, 
nor indeed of all the (»jHuions that were enter¬ 
tained by Calvin and bis col!t‘agU(‘s, and parti- 
(‘ularly that of absolute and imcon(litional pro- 
dust illation, he was depos(‘d from his otiice in the 

[jrJ At thi* day, we may rentura to speak thuf; fr«*ly of iIm* 
rasli d«'ri>iion» of Calvin, einee even tlk! dortow of Cleneva, m 
well as tliose of the ot]i<>r Refonn(*d rlnirches. ingenuously ae- 
knowledKv tliat the eminent talents nnd eieellent qualities of 
that great man tvere aeeompanied with gteat deferts, for whieh, 
however, they plead indulgence, in t'oiiHidcratiou of hut aenices 
and virtiiew. Sett the Kotea to >Spon’n Ilistoire de (loa<*ve, Utn$. 

11 . p 110. as aliiu the Proface to Calvin's LcUent to Jaquee tie 

ilourgogiie, p. 19. 

tW Lv] ^ Bayio's Dictionary, at the article Castalio, in 
which tlie merit and demerit of tiiat learnetl nun seem to he ini- 
|).»tially and accurately esutuineti. 

VOL. IV. L L 
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CENT, year 1544, and banished the city. Tlie magi- 
XVI. strates of Basil received, nevertheless, this inge- 
nious exile, and gave him the Greek professorship 
^ - in their university 

witii Boi- XLI. A like fate happened to Jerom Bolsec, 
«-c. a French monk of the Carmelite order, who, 
though much inferior to Castalio in genius and 
learning, was nevertheless judged worthy of 
esteem, on account of the motive that brought 
him to Geneva; for it was a conviction of the ex¬ 
cellence of the protestant religion that engaged 
him to abandon the monastic retreats of supei'sti- 
tion, and to repair to this city, where he follovved 
the profession of physic. His imprudence, how¬ 
ever, was great, and was the principal cause of 
the misfortunes that befel him. It led him, in the 
year 1551, to lift up his voice in the full congre¬ 
gation, after the conclusion of divine worship, and 
to declaim, in the most indecent manner, against 
the doctrine of absolute decrees: tor which he 
cast into prison, and, soon after, sent into ba¬ 
nishment. He then returned to the place of his 
nativity, and to the communion of Rome, and 
published the most bitter and slanderous libels, 
in which the reputation, conduct, and morals of 
Calvin and Beza were craelly attacked [a]. 
From this treatment of Bolsec arose the misun¬ 
derstanding between Calvin and Jaques de 
Bourgogne, a man illustrious by his descent from 
the duk^ of Bujguidy, who was Calvin’s great 
patron and intimate friend, and who had settled 
at Geneva with no other view than to enjoy the 

See ITytenbi^ftard’s Eccleeiasticai History, written in 
Duten, part II. p. 70—73, where that author eiidearours to de¬ 
fend the innocence of CastaJio. See also Colomesii Italia Orien- 
talis, p. 99.—Bayle’s Diet. tom. i. p. 793. 

See Bayle’s Diet, at the article Bolsec.—Spon’s Hist, de 
Geneve, tom. ii. p. 55. in the Notes—Bihliodi. Raisonnee, tom. 
xxxii. p, 446. tom. xxxiv. p. 4(J9. 
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pleasure of conversing with him. Jaques de Bour¬ 
gogne had employed Jiolsec as his physician, and 
was so well satisfied with his services, that he en¬ 
deavoured to support him, and to prevent his 
being ruined by the enmity and authority of Cal¬ 
vin. This incensed the latter to such a degree, 
that he turned the force of his resentment a^irist 
this illustrious nobleman, who to avoid his venge¬ 
ance, rtunoved from Geneva, and [lassed the re¬ 
mainder of his days in a rural retreat [6j. 

XLIl. Bernardiu Ochinus, a native of Sienna, 
and, before his conversion, genei’al of the order 
of Capuchins, was, in tlie year 1.54<3, banished 
from Switzerland, in conse«|uence of a sentence 
passeii upon him by tlie Helvetic church. This 
proselyte, who was a man of a fertile imagination, 
and a lively and subtle turn of mind, had been 
invited to Zurich as pastor of the Italian church 
established in that city. But the freedom, or ra¬ 
ther the licentiousness, of his sentiments, exposed 
bitn jnstly to the displeasure of those who had betm 
his patrons and protectors. For, among many 
other opinions very different from those that 
were commonly received, he maintained tliat the 
law, which confined a husl>and to one wife, was 
susceptible of exceptions in certain cases. In his 
writings also he propagated several notions that 
were repugnant to the theological system of the 
Helvetic doctors, and pushed his inquiries into 
many subjects of importance, with a boldness and 
freedom that were by zib means suitable to the 
genius and spirit of the age in which he lived. 
Some have, however, undertaken liis defence, 
and have alleged in his hetialf, that the errors he 
maintained at the time of his banishment, (when. 


[i] See Letters dn Calvin it J«{ues de Bourgogne, PreAu*e, 
p. S.—La Bibliotlieque Baisoiinee, tom. xxxii. p. 444. bmi. 
xxxiv. p. 40C. 
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CENT., worn out with a^e, and oppressed with poverty, he 
was rather an object of compassion than of resent- 
^BT 11 . were not of such a heinous nature as to jus- 

tify so severe a punishment.' However that may 
have been, this unfortunate exile retired into Po¬ 
land, where he embraced the communion of the 
Anti-trinitfuians and Anabaptists [c], and ended 
his days in the year 1564i [d]. 

The contra. XUH. It is remarkable enough, that those 
twcen*the doctdrs, whoanimadverted with such severity 
charcu of upon all tliose who dared to dissent from any part 
of their theological system thought proper, never- 
Puritans. thele8S,v to behave vvitli the gieatest circum¬ 
spection, and the^ost pacific spirit of mildness, 
in the long controversy that was carried on with 
such animosity between the Puritans and the 
abettoi’s of episcopacy in England. For if, on the 


fc} Bovorii Annales Capuwnorutn—Togetlier with a took, 
r>ntit]edi La Giierre Semphlque, ou lIiKtoire dcs Perils qn’a couru 
la Bait>e <les Capuchins, livr. ii. p. l47.1iyr. iii. p. 190. S.'IO.—Ob- 
servationes HaJenses•Letinni, torn. iWObserv. xx. p.406. tom. v. 
Obnerr. i. p. Diction, at ilte article Ocbiu, —Christ. 

Smulii Biblioth. Anti-Trinitqr. p. 4. Nitron, Memoires pour 
servir a I’Kiatoire (lea Homtnea illustrea, tom. xtx. p. 166. 

l^T Ochhiua did not leare the accusaticins of his adver¬ 
saries without a reply; he published, in Italian, Five Books of 
dpology for his character and conduct, which were printed, to* 
l^edier with a Latin tr^udation.of them, by Seb. Castalio, widiout 
the date_of the year. Tlie Geneva edition of tJiis apology bears 
date 1554, and is. in 8yo. ,^,There'is a German edition in 4to. 
published (according to Vc^tius, Catal. Lib. ror. p. 430.) in the 
year 1566. 'niarix^y intha Jena Hbrary bears date 1559. See 
Mylius’ MenuH'. Acad. Jenens. C. C. p. 432. Beza, in his letter to 
Dudithius, insults the .meroory of Ochinus, and pretends to justify 
the severity with- wbicli he was treated, in such a tauntiiig and 
uncharitable manner as does him little credit. See his Epist. 
Theolog. Genevm, 1575, in IStno.' Epist. !. p; 10. and £p. 61. 
What the writers of the Romish church have laid to the charge of 
Ochinus may be seen in the life of cardinal Comraendoni, written 
hy Gratiani, bishop of Amelia, (and published in' a French tians- 
lation hy the eloquent Plechier, bishop of Nismes), B. 2. C. 9. p- 
138—149. N. 
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one hattd, they could not but stand well affected cent. 
to the I’uritans, who were stedtast defenders of. 
the discipline mid sentiments of the Helvetic ' 
church; so, on tlie other, they were connected Wy<w 
with the episcopal doctors by the bonds of Chris¬ 
tian coinmuDion and fraternal love. In this critical 
situation, their whole tlioaghts were turned to¬ 
wards reconciliation and peace; and they ex¬ 
horted their brethren, the ruritans, to put on a 
spirit of meekness and forbearance towards the 
episcopal church, and not to break the bomb 
of charily and communion with its rulers or its 
rncmhei's. Such was the gentle spirit of the doctors 
in Switzerland towards the church of England, 
notw’itlistanding the severe treatment the g^reatest 
part of the Reformed had received from that 
church, which constantly insisted on the divine 
origin of its government and discipline, and 
scarcely allowed the other reformed communities 
tlie privileges, or even the denomination, of a tnie 
church. This moderation of the Helvetic doctors 
was the dictate of prudence. They did not think 
it exjM'dient to contend with a generous and flou¬ 
rishing people, nor to incur the dbpleasuro of a 
mighty queen, whose authority seemed to extend 
not only to her own dominions, but even to the 
1,’iiitcd Provinces, wbicb were placed in her neigh- 
bonrhood, aud, in some measure, under her pro¬ 
tection. Nor did the apprehensions of a general 
schism in the Reformed diurcli contribute a little 
to render them meek, moderate, and pacific. It 
is one thing to nunisli and excommunicate a hand¬ 
ful of weak ana unsupported individuals, who at¬ 
tempt to disturb tbo tranquillity of the state by 
the introduction of opinions, wbicb, though neither 
highly absurd, nor of dai^erous consequence, have 
yet the demerit of novelty; and another to irritate, 
or promote divisions in a flourishing church, which, 
though weakened more or less by intestine feuds. 
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CENT, is yet both powerful and respectable in a high de- 
XVI. gree. Besides the dispute between the church of 
England and the other Reformed churches did 
not, as yet, turn upon points of doctrine, but only 
on the rites of external worship and the form of 
ecclesiastical government. It is, however, to be 
observed, that in process of time, nay, soon after 
the period now under consideration, certain reli¬ 
gious doctrines were introduced into the debate 
between the two churches, that contributed much 
to widen the breach, and to cast the prospect of 
reconciliation at a distance \d~\. 

Many per- XLIV. That the Reformed church abounded, 
daring this century, with great and eminent men, 
and learn- justly Celebrated for their illustrious talents, and 
"he tmiversal learning, is too well known to stand in 
formed. need of any proof. Besides Calvin, Zuingle, and 
Beza, who exhibited to the republic of lettei-s veiy 
striking instances of genius and erudition, we may 
place in the list of those who have gained an im¬ 
mortal name by their writings, (Ecolampadius, 
Bullinger, Farel, Viret, Martyr, Bibliander, Mus- 
cultts, Pellicau, Lavater, Hospinian, Ursinus, Cran- 
mer, archbishop of Canterbury, Szegedinus, an<l 
many others, whose names and merits are recorded 
hjr the miters of philologies history, and patiicu- 

_ All the protestant divines of the Reformed church, 
whe^r Puritans or pthers, seismed, indeed, hitherto of one 
mind about the doctrines of faith. But, towards die latter end 
of queen Elumbetli’s there arose a party, whidi were tot 

for softening, and then for overthrowing the received opinions 
conceraingpredeiitinatioii, perseverance, frae-wiO, efFectunJ grace, 
and the extent of Christ’s redemption. These are the doctrines 
to whieh 'Dr. ftfo^eim alludes in diis passage. The eJergy 
of the episcopai chardi begin io lean towards die, notions con¬ 
cerning these intricate points, which Annimus propagwted some 
Unie after this; while, on the other hand, die Britans ad- 
er^ ngorously to the system of Calvin. iSevei-al ei liscopal 
aiT«**"*^'"*^ attached to the stmie system, and ail these 
called episcopal or presbyterian, were 
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Jarly by Melchior Adam, Anthony Wood, and 
l>dniel Neal, the learned and industrious author 
of the History of the Puritans, 
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CHAPTER III. 

TVtc History of the Atmba^ists or MennonUes. 

I. Tiin true origin of that sect which ac -tiw wigin 
quired the denomination of Anabaptists 
by tlicir administering anew the rite of bap-o»»ctti«. 


fr ] llic modern Mennoniteft reject tlie denomination of Ana¬ 
baptists, and aliiu diaavow the cuatom (d’ repeating the ceremony 
of liaptiwa, from whence thin denomination is derived. They ac¬ 
knowledge that the ancient Anabaptists practised the repetition 
of baptism to those who joined them from othtw Christian 
churclies; but they maintain, at ^ s«ne time, that this custom 
is at present abolished by far the greatest part of their commu¬ 
nity. Nee Herm. Schyu’s Historim Mennoniiarum ulenior De- 
(hirtio, cap. ii. p. 32. Rut liere, if 1 am not mum mistaken, 
thesi* gn(Nl men forget that in^nuous candour and simplicity, 
of which, on other occasions, tiiey make such ottentadoa, and 
have recourse to artifice, in order to disguiiie the true cause and 
ongin of the denomination in question. They pretend, for in¬ 
stance, that the Anabaptists, tiieir ancestore, were so ratleil from 
tbe'iT baptWing a hih'oiuI time aW adult persons, wbo Mv ntber 
churches to enter into dieir communion. But it is certwn, 
that the denomination in question was given diem, not only on 
this account, but also, and indeed ^ncipally, from the follow¬ 
ing consideration; Uiat they <Bd noplsok u^n those who bad 
Iteen baptised in a state of infrmey, to at a tender ago, as ren¬ 
dered, by die administration of this samraesit, true metnbera 
of the Christian chundi; and therefore insisted upon their being 
re-bapdsed, in order to dieir beii% received into the romma- 
nion of the Anabaptists. It is likewise certsin, that ail die 
churches of that eommonion, however they may vary in ddMur 
respecta, and difief frmn each otha* in dieir tenets snd pne- 
tices, agree nevertheless in this opinion, and, as yet, pane- 
vere obstinately in it. bl a more especial manner are the 
ancient Flemish Anahaptiats entitled to this denominatian. 
For they not onl^ re-bi^tue the (hildren that have been al- 
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(asm to those who came ovet to theh* ^mma- 
nion, and d^ved that of Mennonites the 


ii» • « 

ready baptised in other cbarehes) but even observe tijo same 
njor^Tir respect to persons that are come tq the years of 

reason and distnetion. Nay, ivhat is still more remarkable, 
the dtfierent sects of Anabaptists deal in tho same manner 
one with’another i each sect re-baptises the pemons that en¬ 
ter into if» (!Oininttnbn> altheufh they have already received 
that sacrament in Mother sect of the same denomination; 


and tiie reason of this condoCt is, that each sect considers its 
baptism alone at pure end va^d. It is indeed to be observed, 
that there is anOwer class Anabaptists, called Waterlan- 
diaaa, vrbo are more moderate in their principles, and wiser 
in all respects than those now mentioned, and who do not pre¬ 
tend to ro'-baptise adult persons, who have already been baptised 
in other Christian churches, or in other sects of their own de- 
notnination. This moderate class are, however, with propiiety, 
termed Analiaptists, on account of their re-baptising such as had 
received the baptismal rite in a state of inlhncy or childhood. 
The patrons of tins sect seem, indued, very studious to conceal 
a practice which they cannw d^ny to take place among them; 
and their eagerness to conceal it, arises from an apprehension 
of reviving the hatred and severities which formerly pursued 
them. They are afraid, lest, by acknowledging the truth, the 
modern Mennonites should be considered as tho descendants of 


those fiagitioua and fonatical Anabaptists of Muustei, whose 
enormitiOB rendmad their very name odious to all true Chiis- 
tians. All tliis appears evident front the folloadtig passage in 
Schyn’s Historite Mennonitarum plenior Deductio, tom. ii. p. 
S2. where that author protends, to prove that his brethren are 
unjustly stigmatised with the odious denomination of Anabap¬ 
tists. His words are: “ Anabaptismus ille plane obaolevit et a 
multis retro annis neminm cujuscunque scctse Cbristianse fidei 
ptjeta itumdatum C%n'«M^n|ptizii|^m, dum ad nostras eeclesias 
transire cupit, rebaptuaverunt,” i. e. That spenes of Ana- 
baptism with which Wo are charged, exists no longer, nor has 
it happened during the spaCe of many years past, that any 
person professing Christianity, of whatever church or l?ct 
may have been, and who mid been previously baptised tfc- 
t*ording to ifte amnumdnimt of Christ, has been re-baptised 
u]ion his entering into Our communionl. This passage wduid, 
at first tight, induce an inattentiva readei to imagine that 
there is no such thing afnong the mwlera Mennonites as the 
custom of re-baptising those Who enter iirto their comrounity. 
But tho words whith we have marked in italic, (JttJ-ttt man- 
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famous man, to whom they owe tlte greatest part cent. 
of their present felidfy, is hW in the remote 
de^Ahs of antiquity, and is, of consequence, cut- k. 
trcmelydifhculttobea8oertained[/]. lliisunoer- 


/irauM ChriiM, i, r, BccordinK to $)»o commatiilnieDt of Cbrist,) 
(Usrovers sniflk'ientt^ the artifice ami fraud that lie in diis a{K»> 
lot'v; for the Anabaptists iimintain that there Is no romnwnd' 
meat id Clnisit in favour of infant bnptism. Moreover, we see 
the whole fallacy exposed, by what the author adds to titc sen¬ 
tence already quoted: Sed dlttm etiam adultomni baptismum 
ut ‘lufli) ientem ognoscunt." Neverthelesti, this author, as if he had 
perfectly proved his point, concludes, with an air of triumph, 
that the mlious haine of Anai>aptists cannot be given, with any 
propriety, to the Mennonitte at this day; “Quare ^ys he) 
teriteinium eat, illud odioeum nomeii AnaboptiManiiu illis non 
ronveiiiie.” In this, however, he is certainly misti^en; and the 
tiiuue in (|Uestion is just as applicable^ the modem Mennouites, 
a« it was to the sect from tyhich they descend, since the heet and 
wisest of the Mennonites maintain, in conformity with die prin¬ 
ciples of tile ancient Anabaptists that the baptism of infants is 
destitute of validity, and eoiisaquently are very carefrd in re-ba])- 
(Lsinp ilicirpivMielytes aotwitlistanding tboir having been baptised 
ill their lender years, in otlier Christian churches. Many circum¬ 
stances persuade me that the df^clarations and representarions of 
things given by the modem Menminltes, are not atwayn worthy 
of ciedit. Unhappily instructed by the miseries and cabunities 
in which their aiicestore were involved, tliey are anxiously care¬ 
ful to conceal entirely those tenets and laws that are the distin¬ 
guishing characteristics of their sect; while they emheiUsh what 
they cannot totally conceal, and disguise with the greatest wt 
such of tbeir institutions as otherwise might appear of a t>emi> 
nous tendency, and might expose them to censure. 

[/] llic writers for Bn§ against the Anabaptists are am¬ 
ply enumerated by Caspar Siqrittarins, in his Introductio ad 
flistor. Eccles. tom. L p. 82S. and Clirint. M. ITadius in his 
Intnuiuct. in Histor. Lher. I'heolt^W, part II. p. SW,—Add 
‘'‘to these n motlem writer, and a Metmonite preaoier, Herman 
Schyn, who ptiblidied at Amsterdam, in 8vo. in the ^ar 1720, 
his Historia Mennonitar. and, in 1729, his Pienior Dedoctio 
IJistor. Memionit. These two books, though they do not de¬ 
serve the title of a History of the Mennonites, are nerertlie- 
less useful, in order to come at a thorough Icnowlei^ of the 
affairs of this sect; for this author is much more intent ujioii 
defending lits brethren against the acrasatioiw and reproach,‘s 
with wliith iliey have been loaded, tlian careiul in tracing out 
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tainty will not apjpoar suiprising, when it b 
considered, that toie sect Parted up aB a 
sudden, in several countries, at the same point of 
time, under leaders of different talents and dif¬ 
ferent intentions, and at the very period when the 
first contests of the Reformers with the Roman 
pontiffs drew the attention of the worid, and em¬ 
ployed the pens of the learned, in such a manner, 
as to render all other objects and incidents almost 
matters of indifference. The modem Mennonites 
not only consider themselves as the descendants 
of the Waldenses, who were sogrievously oppressed 
and peisecuted by the despotic beads of the Ro¬ 
man church, but pretend, moreover, to be the 
purest offspring of these respectable sufferers, 
being equally averse to all principles of rebellion, 
on the one hand, and all su^estions of fanaticism 
on the other [^]. Their adversaries, on the con¬ 
trary, represent them as the descendants of those 
turbulent and furious Anabtmtists, who, in the 
sixteenth century, involved Germany, Holland, 
Switzerland, and more especially the province of 
Westphalia, in such scenes of blood, perplexity, and 
distress j and allege, that, terrified by the dread¬ 
ful fate of their associates, and also influenced by 
the moderate councils and wise injunctions of 
Meunon, they abandoned the ferocity of their 
primitive enthusiasm, and were gradually brought 
to a better mind. After living examined these 


die origin, progrem, and revolutioiw of dieir sect. And, indeed, 
after all, the Mennonites have not much reaeou to boast either of 
the exotuirdinary Imning or dexterity of this their patron; nay, 
it ia even to be inwgiDed, that they may earily find a more able 
defender. For an accurate account of the Mennonite historians, 
and their confessions of faith, see Jo. Christ. Koecheri Bibliotheca 
Tlieol. SymboKcae, p. 461. 

[<;] See Ilerm. Schyn, Plenior Deduct!^ Hiator. Mennon. 
rap. i. p. 2. as also a Dutch work, entitled Oidenue Abrahamzon, 
Vordedigiiig der Christeaen, |}i« Doopsgezinde gebamd worden, 

p. 20. 
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two diflRcrent accounts of the wigin of the An»* cent. 
baptists with the utmost attention andimpartiality^ sbct^^ih 
I have found tliat neither of them are exactly con- n. 
formablc to truth. 

II. It may be obsei-ved, in the first place, thaty^rmntt 
tlie Mennonitos are not entirely mist^en when 
they }>oast of their descent from tiie Waldenses, 
rctrobrussians, and other aiu'icnt sects, who areofu* ab*. 
usually considered as witnesses of the truth, in the‘*^‘“**' 
times of universal darkness and superstition. Be- 
fbn* th(‘ rise of Luther and Colvin, there lay con¬ 
cealed, in almost all tin; countries of I*'urope, par¬ 
ticularly in Bohemia, Jloravia, Switzerland, and 
Cermany, many }H'i-8ons, who adhcn;d tenaciously 
to the following doctrine, which the Waldenses, 
Wickliffites, and Hussites had maintained, some in 
a more <Hsguised, and others in a more open and 
public manner: viz. ” That the kingdom of Christ, 
or the visible church he had established ujmui 
earth, was an assembly of true and real sain(«, and 
ought tlu'refore to be inaccessible to the wicked 
and unrighteous, and also exempt from all those 
institutions, which human prudence suggests, to 
opjMwe the progress of iniquity, or to coirect and 
reform transgressoi's.” This maxim is the true 
source t»f ail the peculiarities that ai'C to Imj found 
in the religious doctrine and discipline of the Men- 
nonites; and it is most certain, that the greatest 
part of these peculiarities were approved of by 
many of those, who, b<»fore the dawn of the Re¬ 
formation, entertained the notion already men- 
tioned, relating to the visible church of Christ [4]. 

[A] See for an arcoiint of tho rclipioiw «i«ntimcntH of tho Wal- 
(IcntH'M. LimtH>rch'H oxcollent Hiitory of the Inqiiiitition, tranKiated 
into Eni;li<ib by tho learned Dr. .Samuel Cliandler, book I. rhap. 

viii_It appears from undoubted teatimoniex, that the Wickliflitea 

and Huwtitwi did not differ extremely from the VValdemtea, cou- 
i-erniiift tlic point under eon<iidenition. 

Sec also I.ydii Waldensia, and Ailix’K Ancient Chunhes 
of Piedmont, ch. xxii—xxri. p. 211—280. N. 
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c®4?T* There w^re, however, different ways of blinking 
among th^^differeiit members of this sect, irith re- 
^RT u! ®P®®* ^ methods of. attaining to such a perfect 
church-establishment as theyh^ in view, k^tne 
who were of a fanatical complexion on the one 
hand, and were persuaded on the other, that such 
a visible chumh as they had modelled out in fancy 
could not be realised by the power of man, enter¬ 
tained the pleasing hope, that God, in his own 
good time, would erect to himself a holy church, 
exempt from every degree of blemish and impurity, 
and would set apart, for the execution of this grand 
design, a cei'taiu number of chosen instruments, 
divinely assisted and prepared for this work by the 
extraordinary succours of his Holy Spirit. Othoi-s 
of a more prudent and rational turn of mindj en¬ 
tertained different views of this matter. They 
neither expected stupendous miracles, nor extra¬ 
ordinary revelations; since they were perenaded, 
that it was possible, by human wisdom, industry, 
and vigilance, to purify the church from tlic conta¬ 
gion of the wicked, and to restore it to the simpli¬ 
city of its original constitution, provided that the 
manners and spirit of the primitive Christians 
could but recover their lost dignity and lustre. 

HI. The drooping spirits of these people, who 
had been dispersed through many countries, and 
pcrsecuU'd every whore with the greatest severity, 
were revived when they were iufonned that Lu¬ 
ther, seconded by several pei'sons of eminent 
piety, had successfully attempted the reformation 
of the church. Then they spoke with openness 
and freedom, and th(* enthusiasm of the fanatical, 
as well as the prudence of the wise, discovered 
themselves in tiieir natural cplours. Some of 
tliem imagined, that the time was now come in 
wliich God himself was to dwell with his servants 
in HU extraor<linary manner, by celestial succours, 
and to Cbtiddish upon earth a kingdom truly spiri- 
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tual and divine. CHhers, less sanguine and #1* cent. 
merical>in their expectations, flattered tjiemtelvai, 
nevertheless, ivith tlie fond hopes of tlie approach 
of tliat happy p^od, in which the restoration cKf 
the church, which had been m long expected in 
vain, was to be accomplished, under the divine 
protection, by the labours and counsels of pious 
and eminent men. This sect was soon joined by 
gi-eat numbers, and (as usually happens in sudden 
revolutions of this nature) by many jM^rsons whose 
characters and capacities wei’e very different, 
tliough their views seemed to turn opotl tlie same 
object. Their progress was rapid; for, in a very 
short space of time, their discourses, visions, and 
jwedictimis excited commotions in a great part of 
J^iirope, and drew into their communion a prodi' 
gious multitude, whose ignorance rendered them 
easy victims to the illusions of enthusiasm. It is, 
however, to be observed, that as the leaders of 
this sect had fallen into that errCiieous and eht- 
inericul notion, that tlie new kingdom of Christ, 

M'hich they expected, was to be exempt from every 
kind of vice, and from the smallest digree of ira- 
peri’ection and con'uption, they wei’e not satisfled 
with the plan of rehirmation proposed by Luther. 

They looked upon it as much teneiith the sub> 
limity of their views, and, consequently, undertook 
a more perfect reformation, or, to express more 
properly their visionary enterprise, they proposed 
to found a true church, entirely spiritual and 
truly divine. 

IV. It is difflcult to determine, witli certain^. The fint 
the particular spot that gave birth to that seditious 
and pestilential sect of Anabaptists, whose tamul- tupUiU. 
tuous and desperate cUfempts were equally |)emi. 
cious to the cause of religion, and the civil interests 
of mankind. Whether they first arose in Switzer¬ 
land, Germany, or the Netiierlands, is, as yet, a 
matter of debate, vvluase decision is of no gieat 
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CENT, importance [i]. It is most probable that several 
m of this odious class made their appearance, 

tTrt n. ™ different countries; and we 

t may fix this period soon after the dawn of the Re¬ 
formation in Germany, when Luther arose to set 
bounds to the ambition of Rome. This appears 
from a variety of circumstances, and e8j>ecially 
from this striking one, that the first Anabaptist 
doctors of any eminence were, almost all, heads 
and leaders of particular and separate sects. For 
it must be carefully observed, that though all 
those progecters of a new, unspotted, and perfect 
church, were comprehended under the general 
denomination of Anabaptists, on account of their 
opposing the baptism of infants, and their rebap¬ 
tising such as had received that sacrament in a 
state of chilcQiood in other churches, yet they 
were, from their very origin, subdivided into va¬ 
rious sects, which differed from each other in 
points of no small moment. The most pernicious 
faction of all those that composed this motley 
multitude was that which pretended that the 
foundei^ of the new and peimct church, already 
mentioned, were under toe direction of a divine 
imj(>ul8e, and were armed against all opposition 
by the power of working miracles. It was this 
detestable faction that, in the year 1521, began 
their fanatical work, under the guidance of Mun- 
zer, Stubner, Storck, and other leaders of the 
same furious complexion, and excited the most 
unhappy tumults and commotions in Saxony and 
the Mjacent countries. They employed at first 
the . various arts of persuasion, in order to propa¬ 
gate their doctrine. They preached, exhorted, 

[t] Fueslin has attempted to e.xar^ne, whether the AnabeptisM 
first arose in Germany or Switzerland, in a German work, entitled 
Beytrage zur Schweizerisch Beformat. Geschlchte, tom. i. p. ISO- 
tom. ii. p. 64, 65. 265. 327, 828. tom. iii. p. hut without 
Rucress. 
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admonished, and reasoned in a manner that cekt. 
seemed proper to gain the multitude, pad related 
a great number of visions and revelations with 
which they pretended to have been favoured from 
above. But when they saw that these methods of 
making proselytes were not attended with such a 
rapid success as they fondly exuected, and that 
the ministry of Lutier, and other eminent re- 
fonners, was detrimental to their cause, they then 
had recourse to more expeditious measures, and 
madly attempted to propagate tlieir fanatical 
doctrine by force of anns. Munzer and his 
associates assembled, in the year 1525, a nume¬ 
rous army, composed, for the most pait, of the 
peasants of Suabia, Thuringia, Franconia, and 
Saxony, and at the head of this credulous and 
deluded rabble declared war against all laws, 
goventments, and magistrates of every kind, under 
the chimerical pretext, that Christ was now t<» 
take the reins of civil and ecclesiastical govern¬ 
ment into his own liands, and to nile alone over 
the nations. But this si^ditious crowd was routed 
and dispersed, without much difficulty, by the 
elector of Saxony and other princes; Munzer, 
their ringleader, ignominiously put to death, and 
his factious counsellors scattered abroad in .diffe¬ 
rent places f/S]. 

V. This bli^y defeat of one part of these se- Tb« pro. 
ditioos and turbulent frnatics aid not produce 
that effect upon the rest that might naturally have 
been expected; it rendered them, indeed, more 
timorous, but it did not open their eyes upon this 
delusion. It is certain, that, even a^r this 
period, numbei-s of them, who were infected with 
the same odious prin^ples that occasioned the de- 

[4] See SwJiendorf, {{wtor. Latberanwmi, lib. i. p. ] 92. 804. 
lib. it. p. 13.—Sleidan, Ctmunentar. tib. v. p. 47.—Joach. Cwne- 
rarii Vita Melancdsmli, p. 44. 
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c6ht. etruction ofMujisser, wandered adwut in Gennany, 
Switzeriandy and HoUand, and excited the people 
rebediojt t>y ^eir seditions discourses. They 
^ gathered togewr congregatioiis in several places, 
foretold, in consequence of a divine commission, 
the approaching abolition of magistracy, and the 
dovtmfal of civil rulers and governors; and while 
they pretended to be ambassador of the Most 
High, insulted, on many occasions, tlie Majesty 
of Meavetj by the most flagitious crimes. Those 
who distinguished themselves by the enormity of 
their conduct in this infamous sect, were Lewis 
Hetzer, Balthazar Hubmeyar, Felix Mentz, Con¬ 
rad Grebel, Melchior Hoffman, and George Jacob, 
who, if their power had seconded their designs, 
would have involved all Switzerland, Holland, and 
Germsuiy, in tumult and bloodshed [Q. A great 
part of this rabble seemed really delirious; and 
nothing irtore extravagant or more incredible can 
bo imagined than the dreams and visions that were 
constantly arising in their disordered brains. Such 
of them as bad some spai ks of reason left, and 
had reflection enough to reduce their notions into 
a certain form, maintained, among others, the 
following points of doctrine: “ Tliat the church 
of Christ ought to be exempt from all sin— 
that all things ought to be in common among 
the faithful—that all usury, tythes, and tribute, 
ought to be entirely abolished^—that the bap¬ 
tism of infants Was an invention of the devil 
—that every Chrktian was invested with a 


[r], Stie Jo. Bapt. Ottn Aonslet Anabaplast. p. 21.—Jo; 
Hornbeckii Sumint Controvcrs. Kb. v. p. 832.—Anton. Mntthspi 
Analect. Veteris ^vi, tom. it. pi 62&. 677. 67 Sfr-B«’mai'J- 
llaupacbii Austriw Evanftei. tom. ii* p. 41.—.To. Georg. Scbel- 
lioni, in Artis ml Histor. Eccles. pertinentibus, tom. ft p* 160. 
—^Godofr. iVmoldi Plistoria Hmrotica, Kb. xri. cap. xxi- 1 ». 727. 
—As also the Gorman w'ork of Eueslin, eiitided, Beyfragen *u 
der SrUwei/er Uefomi. Geschiclito. 
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power to preacli the Gospel,—and consequently, cent. 
that the church stood in no need of ministers or 
pastors—^that in the kingdom of Christ civil ma- 
gistrates were absolutely useless—sipd that God 
still continued to reveal his will to chosen i)erson9 
by dreams and visions [w]. 

It would betray, however, a strange ignoranewi, 
or an unjustidable partiality, to maintain, that 
even ail tliose that professed, in general, this ah- 
surd doctrine were chargeable with that furious 
attd brutal extravagance which has l»een men¬ 
tioned as the character of too great a part of their 
sect. This was by no means tlie case; several of 
these enthusiasts discovered a milder an<l more 
pacilic spirit, and were free from any otlier re¬ 
proach than that which resulted from the errora 
they maintained, and their too ardent desire of 
spj'cading them among the multitude. It may 
still farther be affirmed with truth that many of 
those who followed the wiser class of Anabaptists, 
nay, some who adhered to the most extravagant 
factions of that sect, were men of upright inten¬ 
tions and sincere piety, who were seduced into 
this mystery of fanaticism and iniquity by their 
ignorance and simplicity on the one hand, and by 
a laudable desire of reforming the cori’upt state of 
religion on the other. 

VI. The progress of this turbulent sect, in al-serer® pu¬ 
niest all the countries of Europe, alarmed all that 
had any concern for the puolic good. Kings, tile Ana 
princes, and sovereign states, exerted themselves 
to check these rebellious enthusiasts in their ca¬ 
reer, by issuing out, first, severe edicts to restrain 
their violence, and employing, at length, capital 
punishments to conquer their obstinacy [nj. But 

[»t] This account of tiw doctrine of the Anabaptists is printi- 
paJIy taken from Uie leanied Fueslin already quoted. 

[m] It was in Saxony, if I am not mistaken, and also in the 
year 1526, that penal taws were first enacted agmost thin fiunrtirat 

VOL. IV. * F F 
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CENT, here a maxim, already verified by repeated expo- 
rierice, received a new degree of confirmation ; for 
PAtti-n*. conduct of the Anabaptists, under the pressures 
of persecution, plainly showed the extreme difti- 
culty of correcting or influencing, by the prospect 
of suffering, or even by the terrors of death, minds 
that are either deeply tainted M'ith the poison of 
fanaticism, or firmly hound by the ties of reli¬ 
gion. In almost all the countries of Europe, an 
unspeakable number of these unhappy wretches 
preferred death, in its worst fonns, to a retracta¬ 
tion of their errors. Neither the view of the 
flames that were kindled to consume them, nor 
tlie ignominy of the gibbet, nor the terrors of the 
sword, could shake tlieir invincible but ill-placed 
constancy, or make them abandon tenets, that 
appeared dearer to them than life and all its en- 
joynjents. The Mennonitos have ])i’eserved volu¬ 
minous records of the lives, actions, and unhappy 
fate of those of their st'ct, who suffered death 
for the crimes of rebellion or heresy, which u'crc 
imputed to them [oj. Certain it is, that they 
were treated with severity ; but it is much to h(‘ 
lamented that so little distinction was made be¬ 
tween the roombers of this sect, when the sword of 
justice was unsheathed against them. Why were 

tribe. These laws were renewed frequently in the years 
l.‘>28. L5.S4. (See a German work of the leaniod Kappius, en¬ 
titled, Naehlese von Reformations Urkunden, part I. p. 1'/(!.)— 
Charles V. inrensed at the lncreasinj< impudetice and iniquity of 
these enthusiasts, issued out asrainst them severe edirts, in the 
y'ears 1527 and 1.529. (See Ottii Annales Anabapt. p. 45.)—The 
maf^istrates of Switsiorland treated, at first, with remarkable leiiitv 
and imlnlgence, the Analiaptists that lived under their govern¬ 
ment : but when it was found that this lenity rendered theiii still 
more enterprising and insolent, it was judged proper to have le- 
rourse to a different manner of proceeding. Accordingly, the 
magistrates of Zurich denounced capitt^ puuUhment against this 
riotous sect in the year 1525. 

[o1 See Joach. Christ. Jehring, Prtefat. ad Ilistoriaui ^fenl’o-\ 
nitarum, p. 3. 
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tlip innocent and the guilty 5nv<»lveti in tlie same cknt. 
fate? \vl»y w'cre doctrines purely iheologictal, or, 
ut woi-sl, faijulieul, punisluHl withtlu' sunie rigour ,,Anr n'. 
that H'iLs shown to oriujes inconsistent M’ith the 
pf'ace and welfare of civil society? Those who 
hud ]io other injuks of peculiurilv than their ad- 
niinislering huptisni to adult p<'i’sons only, and 
1h(*ir excluding the unrighteous from the exlernal 
(‘onnnunion of the church, ought, undoubtedly, to 
have met with milder treatment than what was 
given to those seditious incendiaries, wh<> u'ere 
i’or uidiinging all government and destroying all 
civil authority. Many suflVred for errors they 
had end)raced with the nmst upright intentions, 
seduced hy the ehupumce and fervour of titeir 
doctors, and persuading theuiM'lves that they wcr<» 
<*ontrihutiug to the advaiujeinent of true irligioii. 

Jiut, as the greatest part of these enthusiasts had 
(!ommuni<'ated to the imillitiulc tlieir visionary 
notions concerning the new spiritual kingdom 
that was soon to he <-reeted, and the abolition of 
magistracy and civil government that was to he 
tlu' immediate etTeet of this great revolution, this 
lendi'red the v<Ty name of Anabaptists iinspcak* 
al)!y odious, and made it always excite the i<lea of 
a seditious ineetidiaiy, a pest to human society. 

It is true, indeed, that many Anabaptists sufiered 
(h'ath, not on account of tlu'ir being consi<ler<'d 
as rebellious subjects, but merely b<-eause fJiey 
were judged to be incurable Ilerelies j for in (his 
eciiturv the error of limiting the administration of 
baptism to adult pt'rsons only, undtiie practice «»f 
rehaptizing such as had ri'ceived that haerainent 
in a state of infancy, were looked up4m as most 
flagitious and intolerable heresies. It is, never- 
theless, certain, that tin* greatest part of 
wretched suflFerers owed their unhappy late to their 
rebellious principles and tinnultuous proiX'edings, 
ami that many also were punishetl for their te- 
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merity and imprudence, which led them to the 
commission of various crimes. 

VII. There stands upon record a most shocking 
instance of this, in the dreadful commotions that 
were excited at Munster, in the year 1533, by 
cei'tain Dutch Anabaptist, that chose tliat city 
as tlie scene of their horrid opei*ations, and com- 
mittiEKl in it such deeds as would surpass all cre¬ 
dibility, were they not attested in a manner that 
excludes every degree of doubt and uncertainty. 
A handful of madmen, who had got into their 
heads the visionary notion of a new and spiritual 
kingdom, soon to be established in an extraordi¬ 
nary manner, formed thiunselves into a society, 
under the guidance of a few illiterate loaders 
chosen out of the jiopulace. And they persuaded, 
not only the ignorant multitude, but even several 
among the learned, that Munster was to be the 
seat of this new and heavenly Jerusalem, whose 
ghostly dominion was to be propagated from thenee 
to all the ends of the earth. The ringleaders of 
this furious tribe were John Matthison, John 
Bockhold, a tailor of Leyden, one Gerhard, with 
some others, whom the blind rage of enthu¬ 
siasm, or the still more culpable principles of se¬ 
dition,^ had embarked iu this extravagant and 
desperate cause. They made themselves masters 
of the city of Munster, deposed the magistrates, 
and committed all the enormous crimes, and ridi¬ 
culous follies, which the most perverse and infer¬ 
nal imagination could suggest [/>]. John Bockhold 
was proclaimed king and legislator of this new 
Hierarchy; but his reign was transitory, and his 


_[/)] Bockholdt, at Bockelson, alias John of Leyden, 

who headed them at Munster, ran stark naked in the streets, 
married eleven wives at the same time, to show his ajiproba- 
tion of polygamy, and eiititleil himself king of Sion; all wbirk 
was hut a very small part of the pernicious follks of this 
mark monarch. 
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end deplorable. For the city of Munster was, in cent. 
tile year 1.536, retaken, after a long siege, by its 
bishop and sovereign, wunt Waldeek, the 
.Jerusalem of the Anabaptists destroyed, and its j 
mock monarch punished with a most painful and 
ignominious death [^]. The disordeis occasioned 
by the Anabaptists at this period, not only in 
Westphalia, but also in other places [rj, showed 

L</3 Anton. Corrini Nnrratio de Miscrabili Moniwter. 

Anabapt. Kxcidio, publialind first at Wittoniberj; in the year i53<>. 

—t’asp. Saflfgitar. Introtluct. in Ili^tor. Ecclesiant. tom. i. p. 

-'j.S’i', et H3.J.—Haiiieliiiaiin. Ilintoria Heiinti ICrangelii in 
I 'rbo Monaster, in Oitprib. (icaealo^iro-IIUturicifi, p. 1203.— 

The olo^ant l.atin Poem of BulaiidiiH in l•l(•^;ia^•. verj»>, entitled, 

.1. Fiibricii Holandi Motus Monasteriens. l.ibri Decern. Colon. 

IbK), in 8vo. Herm. Kerssenbroek, Ilistor. Belli Monaster.— 

Dan. Gerdes, Miscellnn. Groningens. Nov. ton>. ii. p. 377. 

This latter author speaks also of Bernard Itotlnnan, an ecclesias¬ 
tic of .Munster, who had introduced tho Befonnation into that 
city, but afterwards was infected with tho enthusiasm of the 
Analiaptists; and thoug'h, in other rea])ects ho had shown him¬ 
self to !)«• neither destitute of learning nor virtue, yet enlisted 
himself in this fanatical tribe, ami ha<I a share in their most tur¬ 
bulent and furious ])rococ<lings. 

[»•] 'Fhe scenes of violence, tumult, and «*dition, that 
were exhibited in Holland by this otiious tribe were also ter¬ 
rible. They formed the design of nslucing the city of Leyden 
to ashes, but wen‘ liappily prtjvenU'd, and severely punished. 

•lohn of I^yden, the Anabaptist king of .MunsUir, had taken 
it into his head that (lod hail made him a pri?sent of tlie cities 
of Amsterdam, Deventer, and Wesel; in consequence thereof, 
he sent bisliops to theso three places, to preach his gospel of 
sedition and carnage. Almut the beginning of tlie year 1.535, 
twelve Anabaptists, of whom five were women, assembled at 
midnight in a private house at Amsterdam.. One of them, 
who was a tailor by profession, fell into a trance, and after 
having preached and prayed during the space of four hours, 
stripp^ himself naked, threw his clothes into the fire, and 
commanded all the assembly to do the same, ih which he was 
obeyed without the least reluctance. He then ordered them 
to follow him tbrougli tlie streets in this state of nature, which 
they accordingly did. liowling and bawling out, Wo*;! woe! 

»b«! wrath of (io<i! the wratli of Go«l! Woe to Babylon! 

Wbun, after being seized and brought before the magistrates, 
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CENT, too plainly to what homd lengths the pernicious 
doctrines of this wrong-headed sect were adapted 
*rAnT n. inconsiderate and unwary; and there- 

fore it is not at all to be wondered that the se¬ 
cular arm employed rigorous measures to extir- 
. pate a faction, which was the occasion, nay the 
source, of unspeakable calamities in so many 
countries [>]. 

Menno VIII, While the terrors of death, in tiu' most 
Simon, dreadful forms, were pivwcnted to the vievr ol' 
this miserable sect, and numbers of them \rere 
executed every day, n ithout a prop((r distinction 
being made lad weca the innocent and tlie guilty, 
those that (“scaped the sc\'erity of justic(i were 
in the most discouraging situation that can well 
be imagined. On the one hand, they beludd, n ith 
sorrow, all their hopes blasted by tlu; total d(^feat 
of their brethren at Munster; and, on the other, 
they M^ere filled with the most anxious appre¬ 
hensions of the perils tliat threatened them on all 
sides. In this critical situation they derived much 


dotliOM wiiri! ofTori'd tliein to rover tlioir iminceiify,. tli«y rcfusi'd 
them obstinatety, utmI cried aloud, “ Wo are i.lic naked ti utli. " 
When they were brouglit to the scaffold, tlipy sung and dunecd, 
and di»(M)vered all tlio marks of cnthusiiistic I'rrnzy. These tu¬ 
mults wore followed hy a regular and doop-lnid conspiracy, form¬ 
ed by Van Geelcn (an envoy of the mock-king of Munster, who 
had nade a very considerable number of proselytes) against the 
magistrates of Amsterdam, with a design to wrest the govorament 
of that city out of their hands. This incendiary marched his fa¬ 
natical troop to the town-house on the day appointed, drums 
beating, and colours flying, and fixed there his head-quarters. He 
was attacked by the burghers, assisted by some regular troops, 
and headed by several of the burgomasters of the city. After an 
obstinata resistance, he was surrounded with his whole troop, who 
wore put to dedth in the severest and most dreadful manner, to 
serve tts examples to the other branches of the sect, who were ex¬ 
citing commotions of a like nature in Friesland, Groningen, and 
other provinces and cities in the Netherlands. 

[.f] Ger. Brandt, Histor. llcform. Belgicte, tom. i. lib. ii. p- 

119. 
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coinfiirt and jvssistance from tlie counsels and zeal cent. 
of Mi'iiuo Simon, a native of Friesland, who had 
fonncrly been a popish priest, and as he himself 
eonIc.Nses, a notorious profligate. This man went WyW 
ovci' to the Anabaptists, at first, in a clandestine 
inaniK'r, and fro(|ueuted their ussoiublies with 
ilie 111 most sccresy; but in the year lodd, he 
llircw o(T the mask, resigned his rank and office in 
(he U'iniish church, and publicly enibraeiMi their 
connnuniou. About a year after this, he was 
(■arnestly solicited by many of the sect to assume, 
iniKUig them, the rank and functions of a jtuhlic 
leacher; anil as he iotked upon tin' peistons 
iioni whom this pioj^osal came to he exempt 
from tlie fanatical I'rciizy of llicir lucthren at 
■Munster, (tiiongh, according to oilier aecoimts, 
they were originally of the same stafn|), only ren¬ 
dered somewhat wiser by their sulferings,) ho 
yicbled to their entreaties. Itoih this period to 
i!ic eiul of iiis days, tlial is, during the space of 
t went vdive years, he travelled from one country 
to another, with his wife ami irhildren, exercising 
his ministry nnder pressures and calamities of 
various kinds that succeeded eaidi other without 
interruption, and const ant ly exposed Ut the danger 
of falling a victim to the scveiity of the laws. 

Fast and West IViesland, together with the pro¬ 
vince of (ii'oiiingcn, were fust visited hy this 
/.(alous apostle of the Anabaptists; from thence 
he directed his course into Holland, Gelderland, 
Jirahant, and Westphalia, continued it through 
the German provinces that lie on the cotists of the 
Baltic sea, and penetrated so far as Livonia. In all 
these places his ministerial lalK>urs were attended 
with remarkable success, and added to his sect 
a prodigious number of proselytes. Hence he is 
tleservedly looked upon as the common chief of 
almost all the Anabaptists, and the parent of the 
sect that still subsists under that denomination. 
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CENT. I'lie success of this missionaiy will not appear 
xyi. Y(j|.y sui-pritiing to those who are acquainted with 

l A I T I'l! character, spirit, and talents, and who have a 
just notion of the state of the Anabaptists at the 
period of time now under consideration. Menno 
was a man of genius; though, as his writings show, 
his genius was not under the direction of a very 
sound judguieut. He had the inestimable advan¬ 
tage of a natural arid pci-suasivo eloquence, and 
Ids learning was sufficient to make him pass for 
an oracle in the eyes of the multitude. He ap¬ 
peal's, moreover, to have been a man of pi'obity, of 
a week and tractable spirit, gentle in his manners, 
pliable and obsequious in his commerce with per¬ 
sons of all ranks and characters, and extremely 
zealous in promoting practical religion and virtue, 
which he recommended by his example, as well 
as by his precepts. A man of such talents and 
dispositions could not fail to attract the admiration 
of the people, and to gain a great number of ad¬ 
herents wherever he exercised his ministry. But 
no whore could he expect a more plentiful harvest 
than among the Anabaptists, whose ignorance and 
simplicity rendered them peculiarly susceptible of 
new impressions, and who, having been long ac¬ 
customed to leaders that resembled frenetic Bac¬ 
chanals more tlian Christian ministei-s, and often 
deluded by odious impostors, who involved them 
in endless I'crils and calamities, were rejoiced to 
find at length a teacher, whose doctrine and 
manners seemed to promise them more prosperous 
days [0. 


Menno was born at Witmarsum, a village in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bohwert in Friesland, in tlie year 1605, and not 
in 1496, as most writers tell us. After a life of toil, peril, and 
agitation, he departed in peace in the year 1.5(il, in tne duchy 
of Holstein, at the country seat of a certain nobleman, not 
far from 'the city of Oldettloo, who, moved with compassion at 
a view of the perils to which Meiuio was exposed, and the 
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IX. Menno drew up a plan of docti-ine and cknt. 
discipline of a much more mild and moderate 
nature than that of the furious and fanatical Ana- 
baptists already mentioned, but somewhat more \ m- 
severe, tliouf>:h more clear and consistent, thanHi,doc- 
the doctrine of some of the wiser branches of that 
sect, who aimed at nothing more than n'storation 
of the Christian church to its primitive purity. 
Accordingly, he condemned the plan of eccle- 
siastical discipline, that was founded on the pro¬ 
spect of a new kingdom, to be tniracuAonsiy esta- 
idisiied \)y Jesns Ciirist on the ruins of civil go¬ 
vernment, and the destruction of liuinon rulers, 
anti which had been the fatal and pestilential 
sonret! of such dreadful conmuitions, such exe- 
erahltj rebellions, anti such enormous crimes, lie 
tlcclartKl, publicly. Ids dislike of that dtictrine, 
which pointed out the approach of a marvellous 
j’cfonnation in the church by the means of a new 
and extraordinary olfusiori of the Holy Spirit. 

He expressed his abhorrence of the licentious 
tenets, whitdi several t>f the Anabaptists hail main- 
(aiiied, u'ith rcspetl ft) the lawfulntiss of polygamy 
and divorce; mid, lirially, etujsidcred as unworthy 
of toleration those faiiaties who were of ojiiition 
that the Holy Ghost continued to descend into 
the minds of many chosen heliovei's, in as extra- 
ordinarv a maimer as he did at tlie first establish- 


Miarcs that tvore daily laid for his ruin, took him, fogrthcr with 
certain of Ids associati's, into his protection, and gave him an 
asyinin. \Vc have a particid.ar account of this famous Analinptist 
in tlie Cimhria l.iteratii of Mollenia, tom. ii. p. fiS5. See also 
Henn. .Schyn, Phmior Deduct. Histor. .Mennon. cap. vi. p. 116. 
—The writings of Menno, which are almost all compost’d in the 
Dutch language, were puhlished in folio at AmaUri'dam, in the 
year 1651. An excessively diffuse anil I'amhiing style, frequent 
and miiMK-cssary rejictitioiis, an irregular and confused methcHl, 
with other defects of equal motnent, render the perusal of these 
productions highly disagrecahlc. 
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CKNT. mcnt of the ChriRtian church ; and that he testified 
XVI. ],js peculiar presence to several of the faithful by 
*pAitT n. iniracles, predictions, dreams, and visions of va- 
rious kinds. He retained, indeed, the doctrines 
commonly received among the Anabaptists in re-, 
lation to the baptism of infants, the Millennium, 
or thousand yeai’S reign of Christ upon earth, the 
exclusion of miigistrate.s from the Christian church, 
the abolition of war, and the prohibition of oaths 
enjoined by our Saviour, and the vanity as well as 
the pernicious etfects of human s<;ienco. But, 
whih? Menno retained tliese doctrines in a general 
sense, he explained and modified them in such a 
manner, as made them resemble the religious 
tenets that were universally received in the Pro¬ 
testant churches; and this I’cndered them agree¬ 
able to many, and made them appear inoffensive 
even to nunibers vvho had no inclination to em¬ 
brace thorn. * It however so iia|)poned, that the 
nature of the doctrines considerr'd in themselves, 
the eloquence of Menno, which set them off to 
such advantage, andlhecircumstaneesofthe times, 
gave a high degree of credit to the religious 
system of this famous tca(.*her among the Anabap¬ 
tists, so that it made a rapid progress in that sect. 
And thus it was in consequence of the ministry of 
Menno, that' the different sorts of Anabaptists 
agreed together in excluding from their commu¬ 
nion the fanatics that dishonoured it, and in re¬ 
nouncing all tenets that were detrimental to the 
authority of civil government, and, by an un- 
expecte'd coalition, Ibrmed themselves into one 
aonunuinty [uj. 


[m] Tliesft facts show us plainly how the famous question 
coiicorning the origin of the modern Anabaptists may be resolv¬ 
ed. I'he Mennonites oppose, with all their might, the account 
of their descent from the ancient Analuiptists, which we find in 
so many writers, and woidd willingly give the modern Anabap* 
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X. To j»rns('iTo a spirit of miion and <:on<rord cf.nt. 
in a inxiv foinnosod of such a motley irmltitudo 

• ‘ •' SECT. in. 

I'AIIT 11. 


(Si'p Scliyn, irintor. Mtinnoni- 
J’Iki loiiMHi of their zeal in this '*]!*• ‘"'K'" 


of the sects 


lists a iiHiiT, hoiiniirahle oriirin 
tar. i-ap. viii. ix. x\i. |i. 

iiiatler is ocidont. ’I’lieir Hituatiuii has retidcrfd iheiii Ux'erous. 

'I'iiey li't’ ns it. tvea* in the midst of their enemies, anti arc <‘(m*^nrtr(i up 
st.uitly filled with an uneasy apprehension, that some ilay orsmonuths 
other, imilevolent zealots may take oeeusion, from their auppoaetl -tnabap- 
oriftin, to renew atraiiist them the penal laws, hy which the sedi- 
tioiis Aniihaptists of iuieieiit times sutfered in such a dretwiful 
iimtm.T. At least, they imajjiiie that the odium under which 
lh(>y lie will he greatly liiudnished, if they can prove, to the sa- 
tisfactioii of th<‘ puhlie, the falsehood of that generally rweived 
opiidoii. that. “ the Memionites are llit‘ tlescemlants of the Ana- 
hiiptisls or, to speak mon' properly, “ the same individual sect, 
purged from the faiiatieisiu that formerly disgraced it, and render¬ 
ed wiser than their ancestors hy reflection and suffering." 

After comparing diligently and iinjmrtiallj' togt.'ther what hn.s 
he(Mi allecrcd hy the Memionites and their atlversaries in relation 
to this matter,! cannot see. what it is profierly that forms the 
subject of their controversy: and if the merits of the cause he 
♦stated with iiccurncy and perspicuity, 1 do not see bow tliere 
cat! he any ilispute at all aliout the matter now under coiisitlera- 
tioii: for. ill the first place, if the Mennonites mean nothing 
more than this, that Memio, whom they considered as their pa¬ 
rent and their i liief, was not infected with those oiIIoiih opinions 
which drew the just severity of the laws upon tlm Auahaptista 
of Munster; that he neither haikcd for a new and spolies.s king¬ 
dom that was to he miraculously erectcil on earth, nor e.vctled 
the multitude to dejiose maglstrati's, anil abolish civil govern¬ 
ment ; that he neither deceived himself, nor imposed upon others, 
hy fanatical preteusioiis to lireanis and visions of a supernatural 
kind ; if (1 say) this be ail that the Mennonites mean, when they 
speak of their chief, no person, acquainted with the history of 
t/ifir nert, will ftretpiid to rontmdict them. Nay, even thorn 
who maintain that there was an immetUate-and intimate con¬ 
nexion Ivctween the ancient and modem Analuipusts, wiU readily 
allow to be true all that has been here said of Menno—Sdly, 

If the Anabaptists maintain, tliat such of their churches as re¬ 
ceived their doctrine and discipline from Menno hare not only 
discov'ered. without intemiption, a pacific spirit and an unlimit¬ 
ed siilmiission to civil government ^abstaining from every ^ting 
thill carrietl the remotest aspect of sedition, and showing tlie «t- 
most ahhorrenre of wars and Woodshed), but have even banished 
from tlieii coiifessiotis of faith, and their religious instructions, 
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of dissonant members, required more than human 
power; and Menno neither had, nor pretended 

all those tenets and principles tliat led on the ancient Anabap¬ 
tists to disobedience, violence, and rebellion; all this again will 
1ms readily granted.—And if they allege, in the third place, that 
even the Anabaptists who lived before Menno were not all 
HO delirioua as Mtinsser, nor so outrageous as the fanatical 
part of that sect, that rendered their memory eternally odious 
by the enormities they committed at Munster; that, on the 
contrary, many of these ancient Anabaptists abstained reli¬ 
giously from all acta of violence and sedition, followed the 
pious examples of the ancient Waldcnses, Henriciiins, Petro- 
brussians, Hussites, and Wickliflitps, and adopted the doctrine 
and discipline of Menno, as soon ns that new parent arose to 
reform and patronise the sect; all this will be allowed without 
hesitation. 

But, on the other hand, the Mennonites may assert many 
things in defence of the purity of their origin, which cannot be 
admitted by any person who is free from prejudice, and well 
acquainted with their history. If they maintain, 1st, that none 
of their sect descended, by birtli, from tliose Anabaptists who 
involved Germany and other countries in the most dreadful 
calamities, or that none of these furious fanatics adopted the* 
doctrine and discipline of Menno, they may be easily refuted 
by a great number of faets and testimonies, and particularly 
by the declarations of Menno himself, who glories in his having 
conquered the ferocity, and reformed the lives and errors of 
several members of this pestilential sect. Nothing can be more 
certun than this fact, viz. that the first Mennonite congregations 
were composed of tlio different sorts of Anabaptists already 
mentioned, of those who had laien always inoffensive and up¬ 
right, and of those who, before their conversion by the ministry 
of Menno, had been seditious fanatics. Nor can tlie acknow¬ 
ledgment of tliis incontestihlu fact be a just matter of reproach 
to the Mennonites, or be more dishonourable to them than it is 
to us, tliat bur ancestors were warmly attached to the idolatrous 
and extravagant worship of paganism or popery. Again; it 
will not be possible for us to agree with the Mennonites, if 
they maintain, 2dly, that their sect does not retain at this day 
any of those tenets, or even any remains of those opinions and 
doctrines, which letl the seditious and turbulent Anabaptists 
of old to the commission of so many, and of such enormous 
crimes. For, not to mention Menno’s calling the Anabap¬ 
tists of Munster his brethren (a, ^^ftrtinarion indeed some¬ 
what softeiM'd by the epithet of' brring; Which he joined to 
it), it is undoubtedly true that tfae doctrine couceniiug tbc 
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to have, supernatural succours. Accordingly, cent. 
the seeds of dissension w'ere, in a little time, sown *j,, 
among tliis people. About the middle of this 
century, a warm contest, concerning Excommuni> 
cation, was excited by several Anabaptists, headed 
by L(‘onard Bowenson and Theodore Philip; 
an<l its fruits are yet visible in that divided sect. 

Thi^se men carried the discijrline of excominuni- 
latioii to an enormous degree of severity and ri¬ 
gour. They not only maintained, that open 
transgressors, even those who sincerely deplored 
and lamented their faults, should, without any 
previous warning or admonition, be expelled from 
t he. communion of the church; but were also au- 
tlucious enough to pretenil to exchuk*. the pei'sons, 
thus exiroinmunieated, from all intercourse with 
their wives, husbands, brothers, sisters, children, 
and relations. The same pei-sons, as might na¬ 
turally bo expected from this 8am{do of their se¬ 
verity, were harsh and rigid in their manners, and 
were for imiwsing upon their brethren a course of 
moral discipline, ^vhich was ditficuU and austere 
in the highest degree. Many of the Anabaptists 
protested aguiii-st this, us unreasonable and unne- 


naturo of CIirLst's kiugilotn, or tlie church of the New Teatament, 
wliii'h led by degre'os the ancient A nabaptists to those furioua 
acts of rebellion that have rendered them so odious, is by no 
means etfaced in the niind.« of the modem Mennonites. It is, 
indeetl, weakened and ntmlidod in such a manner as to hare lost 
its noxious qualities, ami to be no longer pernicious in its in¬ 
fluence ; but it is not totally renounced nor ^lisbed,—1 sladi 
not now inquire bow far even the reformed and milder sect trf 
Menuo has been, iiTtiroe past, exempt from tuiptilts and commo¬ 
tions of a grievous kind, nor shall I examine what passes at diis 
tlay among the Anabaptists in general, or in particular brandies 
of that sect: since it is certain, that the more eminent commu¬ 
nities of that denomination, jiarticularly those that flourish in 
North Holland, and the places adjacent, behold fanatioi witii 
the utmost aversion, as a|)|iears evidently from this circumstance, 
aiiiung others, that tliey will not suffer the iieople called Quakeis 
to enter into their comnimuoii. 
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CENT, cessary; and thus the community was, all of a 
HI divided into two sects ; of which the one 

FAin-11. treated transgressors with lenity and moderation, 
while the other proceeded against them with the 
utmost rigour. Nor was this the only difference 
that was observable in the conduct and manners of 
these two parties; since the latter was remarkable 
for the sordid austerity that reigned in their rules 
of life and practice j while the former, consider¬ 
ing more wisely the present state of human nature, 
were less severe in their injunctions, and were not 
altogether regardless of what is called decent, 
agi’eeable, and ornamental, in life and manners. 
Menno employed his most vigorous efforts to 
heal these divisions, and to restore jieuce amt con- 
coi’d in the csommimity but when he perceived 
that his attempts were vain, he conducted himself 
in such a manner as he thought the most jimyter 
to maintain his credit and influence among both 
parties. For this purjwse, he declared himself for 
neither side, but was constantly trimming between 
the two, as long as he lived; at one time disco¬ 
vering an inclination towards the austere Ana¬ 
baptists ; and, at another, seeming to prefer the 
milder discipline and manners of tlie more mmle- 
rate bretlu’en. But in this he acted in opposition 
to the plainest dictates of pnidence; and, accord¬ 
ingly, the high degree of authority ho onjo3'e«l 
rendered his inconstancy and irresolution not only 
disagret^abJe to both parties, but also the means of 
inflaming, instead of healing, their divisions [»r]. 
The rigid XI. These two sects are, to this^very day, dis- 
“w'w thiguished by the denominations of fine and 

WpUats. 

See tVie llisloria Uellorum et CeTtamimim qnre. al> a. 
161S, infer Mennoniliui rontifferunt, wliiidi was pnbUsWd liy an 
anonymous Mrimonke.—See aiso a German work, entitM, Sim. 
Frwi. Rues. Nachrichten von dem Znstande d<T Mennoniten, fmh- 
lisbed in 8vo. at Jena, iti the year 17t3. 
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gross [a;], or, t<) express tlie distinction in more cknt. 
intelligible terms, into rigid and moderate Ana- ■''' '• 
baptists. The former observe, with tlie most reli- 
gious accuracy, veneration, and precision, the an- 
cient doctrine, discipline, and precepts of the 
purer sort of Anabaptists; the latter depart much 
more from the primitive sentiments, manners, 
and institutions of their sect, and approacli nearer 
to those of the protestant chundies. The gross 
or moderate Anabaptists consisted at first of the 
iidiabitauts of a district in North-Hulland, called 
Waterland, and hence tln'ir whole sect ivas distin¬ 
guished by t he denomination of WaterluiKUans[y]. 

The fine or rigid part of that community were, 
for the most part natives of Flanders; and henec 
their sect acijuired the denomination of Flemingi- 
uns, or Flandrians. But new dissensions and con¬ 
tests arose among these rigid Anabaptists, not in- 

[■*'] fl'® ti>rins finp uml grass are a Utara! translation 
of grol>oti and f(diu*n, wiiicli arc the (iorniuii dciiuniinationa used 
ti» distingui.sli lliesp two sorts. 'I'Ih* same terms liave heeii in¬ 
troduced uinoiig the IVotesIants in Holland; the fine denoting 
a set. of |ieo|de, whose (•>tn\(>rilinary and .sometimes fanatical <le- 
votioii reseinhk's that of the Miiglish .Meihuilists ; M’hile the grass 
i.< a[)|>lied to tln> generality of Christi.ws, who make no extra¬ 
ordinary |iretcnsions to uncootmoii degrees of sanctity' and 
devotion. 

[(/] See Frid, Spanhemil Ek-nchus Controvers. lliaol. 0pp. 
tom. iii. j). 772. 'J’he Waterlandians were also calh'd Johaniiites, 
from John de Hies, who was of great use to them in malty re¬ 
spects, and who, assisted hy Luhert Gerard, coio|iosed their con¬ 
fession of faith iu the year 15H0. litis confession (which hw 
surpasses, both in point of simplicity and wisdom, all tlie otlter 
confessions of Ux? Mennonites) luts pusstrd throiigh.several edilitms, 
and has heeii lately repuhlishetl by Herman Scliyn, in his Histor. 

Meuiioii. cap. viii. p. 172. It was also illustrated in an ample 
(.’ommentary, in the year KiSO, hy Peter Joaiinis, a native of IIol- 

hmi, andpantormoBg the Waterkodian^ It hag, /louvn-r, Aee« 

allegiMl, that this famous prmi^jetion is by no means the general 
confession of the W aterlandiww, hut the V'waw ow iMut'j ot vWs 
y.wtwuVM congTegatXon, oi w\hrh its author was the pa.stor. See 
Hues, Naciirichlen, p. 9.'}, 94. 
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CEKT. decdconcerninganypointofdoctrine, butabout the 
• manner of treating persons that were to be excom- 
municated, and other matters of inferior moment. 

^- 1 1 Hence a new schism arose, and they were sub¬ 
divided into new sects, distinguished by the ap- 
jteilations of Flandrians and Frieslanders, who 
differed from each otlier in their manners and dis¬ 
cipline. To these were added a third, who took 
the name of their country, like the two former, 
and were called Germans; for the Anabaptists of 
Germany passed in shoals into Holland and the 
Netherlands. But, in process of time, the great¬ 
est part of these three sects came over, by degrees, 
to the moderate community of the Waterlandians, 
with whom they lived in the strictest bonds of 
. peace aaid union. Those among the rigid Ana¬ 
baptists who refused to follow this example of 
moderation are still known by the denomination 
of the Old Flemingians, or Flandrians, but arc 
few in number, when coin[)ared with the unitetl 
congregations of the milder sects now mentioned. 
Tiie source XH. No sooncr had the ferment of enthusiasm 
fj^“j"‘“''’sul>8ided among the Mennonitcs than all the dil- 
nonites ferent sects into which they had been divided 
unanimously agreed to draw the whole system of 
'their religious doctrine from the Holy Scriptui’es 
alone. To give a satisfactory proof of the since¬ 
rity of their resolution in this respect, they took 
cai^ to have Confessions drawn up, in which their 
sentiments concerning the Deity, and the man¬ 
ner of serving him, were expressed in the terms 
and phrases of Holy Writ. The most ancient, 
and also the most respectable, of these Confessions 
is that which we find among the Waterlandians. 
Several others, of later date, were also composed, 
some for the use of large communities, for the peo¬ 
ple of a whole district, and which were consequent¬ 
ly submitted to the inspection of the ma^slrate; 
others designed only for the benefit of private so- 
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eieties [ar]* It nii|fht not, perhaps, be amiss to cent. 
inquire, whether all the tenets received among 
the Mennonites are faithfully exhibited and plainly 
expressed in these Confessions, or whether several >■ j- ^ -> 

]>oints lie not there oraitUnl which relate to the in- 
ternal constitution of this sect, and would give us 
a complete idea of its nature and tendency. One 
thing is certain, that whoever peruses these Con¬ 
fessions with an ordinary degree of attention, will 
easily perceive, that those tenets which appear de- 
ti-imental to the interests of civil society, parti¬ 
cularly those that relate to the prerogatives of 
magistracy, and the administration of oaths, are 
expressed with theutmostcantion, and embellished 
with the greatest art, to jirevent their bearing an 
alarming aspect. At the same time, the more 
discerning observer will see that these embellish¬ 
ments are intended to disguise the truth, and that 
the doctrines of the Anabaptists, concerning the 
critical points above mentioned, are not repre¬ 
sented in their public Confessions in their real 
colours. 

XIIl. The ancient Anabaptists, who trusted inThdmv 
an extraordinary direction of the Holy Spirit, 
were (under the pretended influence of so infalli-into ■ ny. 


[;] See an account of the«e Confessions in Schyn's Plenior 
Deduct. Hist. Mennon. cap. iv. p. 78. 115. where he maintains, 
that “ these Confessions prove as great an uniformity among the 
Mennonites, in relation to the great and fundomentai doctrines of 
religion, as con lie pretended to 1^ any other Christian comniu- 
iiity.” But should the good man even succeed in persuading ua 
of this boasted uniformity, he will yet never be, able to make his 
a-ssertiou go down «vith many of his own brethren, who are, to 
this day, quarrelling aWut several points of religion, and who look 
upon matters, which appear to him of little consequence, as of Mgh 
moment and importance to the cause of true piety. And, indeed, 
how could any of the Mennonites, before this present century, be¬ 
lieve what Schyn here affirms, since it is well known that they 
disputed about matters which he treats with contempt, as if they 
ba(l been immediately connected with their eternal intmsts? 

VOL. IV. ' G c ■ 
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CENT.' Wc at guide) little solicitous about comptming a 
system of religion, and never once thought of in- 
'"’stilling into the minds of the people just senti- 
^ ments of the Deity. Hence the warm dissensions 
that arose among them, concerning matters of 
the highest consequence, such as the divinity of 
Christ, polygamy, and divorce, Menno and his 
disciples made some attempts to supply this de¬ 
fect. But, nevertheless, we find, after his time, 
that the Mennonites, more especially those of the 
rigid class, carried the freedom of their religious 
speculations to such an excessive height, as bor¬ 
dered upon extravagance. This circumstance 
alone, were there no other, proves that the heads 
of this sect employed the smallest part of their 
zeal to prevent the introduction and propagation 
of error; and that they looked upon sanctity ol“ 
lifij and manners alone as the essence of true reli- 
The Waterhwdians, indeed, and after them 
the other Anabaptists, were obliged, at length, to 
draw up a summary of their doctrine, and to lay it 
before the public, in order to remove the odium 
that was cast upon them, on account of their bold 
tenets and their extravagant disputes, which w(;re 
likely to involve them in the gi*eatest calamities. 
But these Confessions of the Mennonites were, in 
reality, little more than a method of defence to 
which they were reduced by the opposition they 
met with, and must therefore be rather considered 
as an expedient to avert the indignation of their 
enemies than as ftrtides of doctrine, which all of 
them, without exception, were obliged to believe. 
For we do not find among the Mennonites (a part 
of the modem Waterlandians excepted) any in¬ 
junction which expressly prohibits individuals from 
entertaining or propagating religious opinions dif¬ 
ferent from the public creed of the coinmunUy. 
And, indeed, when wc look attentively, into the 
KihXiaJ nre and constitiition of this sect, it ^1 appear 
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to have been, in some mea.sure, founded upon,tins cent. 
principle, that practi<*}il piety is the essence of re- 
limon, aiul tliat the surest and most infallible mark V.'’ 
of the Inie church is the sanctity of its rnciiibers; 
it is at least certain, that this principle was always 
univeivally adopted by the Aimbaptists. 

XIV. If we are to form our judgment of theriicwi.. 
religion of the Mennonites from their public creeds 5', 
and confessions, we shall find, that though it varies lui. 
widely from the diH'.triiu' of the Lutherans, yet in 
most things it dilfers but little from that of the 
Reformed church. They consider the Racnnn<*nta 
in no other light than as signs or symbols of the 
spiritual bh'ssings adminisU'rt'd in the Gospel: 
and their ea lesiastical discipline khuiis to be al. 
most entirely the same with that of the Presby- 
terians. Tboro arc, however, peculiar tenets by 
nliieh they are distinguished from all other re- 
liii'ums I'oinui'inities, and these may be reduised 
uiuii'r three heads. For it is obst'rvahle, that 
then* ar<‘ ei'iduin doctrines wliich are held in 
(‘onnuoH hy all the various seets of the Meinio- 
iiilos; otliers, which are only read veil in some of 
the inori' eminent and numerous sects of that corn* 
nninity (such were the sentiments of Menno, 
which hindered him from being universally ac- 
cc]dable to the Anabaptists); and others, again, 
whiidi are only to be found among the more ol>- 
hi’ure and iiaamsiderablc societies of that denomi¬ 
nation. These lust, indeed, appear and vanish 
alU'riiately, with the transitory sects that adojit 
them, and therefore do not deserve to cmpl<^ onr 
attention any tarthcr in this place. 

XV. The opinions that are held in common by The gma 
the Mennonites seem to be ail derived from 
leading and fiindainciitul principle, that the king- Uk gciMrnl 
dom which Christ established upon earth is 
viidble church or eommunity, into which the holy nonttm n 
and the just ap/idone to be admitted, and which ®»‘"**'* 

o 0 Si 
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CENT, is consequently exempt from all those institutions 
and rules of aiscipline that have been invented 
'va ht'Iu human wisdom for the correction and reforraa- 

tion of the wicked. 

This fanatical principle was frankly avowed 
by the ancient Menuonites; their more immediate 
descendants, however, began to he less ingenuous; 
and in their public Confessions of Faith, they either 
disguised it under ambiguous phrases, or expressed 
themselves as if they meant to renounce it en¬ 
tirely. To r^ounce it entirely was impossible, 
without falling into the greatest inconsistency, and 
undermining the very foundation of those doc- 
tnnes that distinguished them from all other 
Christian societies [a]. And yet it is certain that 
the present Mennonites, as they have, in many 
other respects, departed from the principles and 
maxims m their ancestors; so have they given a 

[■«] Thftt they di«l not renounco it ontiroly, is evidonf from tlieir 
owii CrredH and Confosoiims, even ftom thone in which the creat- 
cNt caution bsH been employed to conceal the principleF. tliut ren¬ 
dered their ancejitora odioua, and to di<)guiae whatever might 
render therasclvoa liable to suspicion. For evample, they speak 
in the most pompous terms concernlug the dignity, excellence, 
utility, and divine origin of civil m^stmtes; and 1 am willing to 
suppose that they speak tiiair real aentimeuta in this matter. But 
when diey proceed to give reasons that prevent their admitting ma¬ 
gistrates into their communion, they discover, unwarily, the very 
principles W’hich they are otherwise so studious to conceal. Thus 
in the thirtieth article of the Waterlandian Confession they declare, 
that “ Jesua Christ has not comprehended the institution of civil 
magistracy in bis spiritual kingdom, in the church of the New’ 
Testament, nor has be added it to the offices of his churchthe 
Latin words are, “ Potestatein hanc poHticam Dominus Jesus in 
regno suo spiritual!, ecclesia Novi Testamenti, non instituit, neqiie 
hanc ofificiis eccleske som adjunxit.” Hence it appears, that the 
Mennonites look upon the church of the New Testament as a holy 
republic, inaccessible to the wicked, and, consequently, exempt 
from those institutions and laws tliat are necessary to tqipose the 
progress of iniquity. Why then do tlicy not speak plainly, w hen 
they deliver their doctrine concerning the nature of the chunfh, 
instead nf afTecting Mubiguity and cvasiiwiyf uti'' 
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striking instana' of defection in the case now be- cknt. 
fore us, and have almost wholly renounceil this 
fundamental doctrine of their sect, relating to the 
nature of the Christian church. A dismal expe- 
ricnce has convinced them of the absurdity of 
this cliimcrical principle, which the dictates of 
reason, and the declarations of scripture, bad de¬ 
monstrated sufficiently, but without etfect. Now, 
that the Mentionites have opened their eyes, they 
seem to he pretty generally agreed about the fol¬ 
lowing tenets: First, That there is an invisible 
church, which is nuivereal in its extent, and is 
cotnpoKcd of members from all tlie sects and com- 
umnities that bear tho Christian name; Secondly, 

Thai the mark of the true church is not, as their 
foniuT doctrine supposed, to be sought for in the 
unspotted sanctity of all its mombei's (since they 
acknowledge th^ the visible church is promis¬ 
cuously composia of the righteous and tlio 
wicked), but in the knowledge of the truth, as it 
was delivered by Christ, and in the agreement of 
all the members of the church in professing and 
defending it. ^ 

XVI. Notwithstanding all this, it Is manifest. Their pern, 
lieyond all possibility of contradiction, that the|^“'^*'* 
religious opinions which still distinguish the Men • Innet. 
nonites from all other Christian oommunities, flow 
directly from the ancient doctrine of the Anabap¬ 
tists coue.eming the nature of the eburdi. It is in 
consoipience of this doctrine, that they admit none 
to the sacrament of baptism but persons that are 
come to the full useof tbdrreoson; because infants 
are incapalde of binding themselves by a solemn 
VOW' to a holy life, uid it is alto^her unoertain 
whether or no, in matureryears, they will be saints 
or sinners: It is in consequence of the same doc¬ 
trine, that they neither admit dvil rulers into their 
communion, nor allow any of their members to per¬ 
form the functions of magistracy; for where there 
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CENT, arc no malefactors, magistrates are useless. Hence 
do they pretend also to deny the lawfulness of re- 
*^RTPolling force by force, and consider war, in all its 
shapes, as unchristian and unjust; for as those 
who are perfectly holy can neither be provoked by 
injuries, nor commit them, they do not stand in 
need of the force of arms, either for the purposes of 
resentment ordefence. It is still the same principle 
that excites in them the utmost aversion to the 
execution of justice, and more especially to capital 
punishments; since, according to this principle, 
there are no transgressions nor crimes in the king¬ 
dom of Christ, and consequently no occasion for the 
arm of the judge.' Nor can it be ims^ined, that they 
should refuse to confirm their testimony by an oath 
upon any otherfoundation than this, thatthe perfect 
members of a holy church can neither dissemble nor 
deceive. It was certainly then tl^ ancient doctrirui 
of the Anabaptists, concerning fte sanctity of tlu' 
church, that gave rise to the tenets now mention<'d, 
and that was the source of that- rigid and scv<‘ro 
discipline, which excited such tumults and divi¬ 
sions among the members of that community. 

Tiwir »y- XVII. The rules of moral discipline that were 
formerly observed by the Meunonites were rigor- 

”' ous and austere in the highest degi-ec, and llnis 
every way conformable to the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple which has been already mentioned as the 
source of all their peculiai' tenets. It is somewhat 
doubtful whether these rales still subsist and are re¬ 
spected among them; but, it is certain, that in the 
times of old their moral precepts were ver^ severe. 
And; indeed, it could not well be otherwise; for, 
when these people had once got it into their heads 
that sanctity of manners was the only genuine mark 
of the true church, it may well be imagined that 
they would spare no pains to obtain this honour¬ 
able character for their sect; and that, for this 
purpose, they would use the stiictesl precautions 
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to guard their brethren against disgracing their 
profession by immoral practiixw. Ilcmcc it »’as 
tiiat they unanimously, and no doubt justly, ex- 
alU^d the rules of the Gospel, on account of their 
tnuisixndent purity. They alleged, that Christ 
had proumlguted a new law of lift*, fur more jicr- 
feet than that which had been delivert'd by Moses 
and the Prophets; and they excluded from their 
communion all such as deviated, in the least, from 
the most rigorous rules of simplicity and gravity 
in their looks, their gestures, their clothing, and 
their table: all whose desires surpassinl the diis 
tates of mere necessity: nay, even all who ob¬ 
served a certain decorum in their manners, and 
paid a decent regard to the innocent customs of 
the world. But this primitive austerity is greatly 
diminished in the more, considerable sects of tbr; 
Mennouites, and more especially among the Wa- 
terlandians and Germans. The opidence they 
have a<.‘tpiired, by their industry ann commerce, 
has relaxed their severity, softened their manners, 
and rendennl them less insensible of the sweets of 
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life; so that at this day the Meimouite congrega- 
tions furnish their past<»i’s with asinueh matter of 
c,eiisiirc and admonition as any other Christian 
community There are, however, still some 
remains of the alistineiice and severity of manners 
that prevailed formerly among the Anabaptists; 
but these are oidy to l>e found among some of the 
smaller sects of that persuasion, and mure parti¬ 
cularly among those who live remote from great 
and populous cities. 

XVIII. The particulw sentiments and opinions xhe mkru. 
that divided the more considerable societies of the 

or WMIH! 
«er<& 

^ certain, that the Mennonite* in Honam), at Uiia 
Jay, are, in their taiileis tlwir equiiiagea, and their country aeata, 
die most luxuriou.*! part of the Dutch nation. Tliw ia more es¬ 
pecially true of the Menminitm of Amatmiam, ivho are very nu¬ 
merous and extremely opulent. 
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CENT. Mennonites were those tliat follow: l. Menno 
XVI. denied that Christ derived from his mother the 
®^^^”,‘'body he assumed; and thought, on the contrary, 
that it was produced out of nothing, in the womb 
of that blessed Vii^n, by the creating power of 
the Holy Ghost [c]. This opinion is yet firmly 
maintained by the ancient Flemingians or rigid 
Anabaptists; but has long since been renounced 


[e] This is the acconnt that is given of the opinion of Menno 
by Herman Schyn, in his Flenior Deduct. Hist. Mennonit. p. 
164, 165. whidi other writers represent in a different manner. 
After an attentive pm-usai of several passages in the writings of 
Moono, where he professedly bandies this very subject, it ap¬ 
pears to be more than probable that he inclined to the opinion 
attributed to him in the text, and that it was in this sense only 
that he supposed Christ to be clothed with a divine and celes¬ 
tial bu<ly. For that may, without any impropriety, be called 
celestial and divine, which is produced immediatdy, in conse¬ 
quence (ff a creating act, by tlie Holy Ghost. It must, how¬ 
ever, be acknowledged, that Menno does not seem to have been 
unchangeably wedded to this opinion. For in several places he 
expresses himself ambiguously on this head, and even some¬ 
times falls into inconsistencies. From hence, perhaps, it might 
not be unreasonable to conclude, that he renounced indeed iho 
common opinion concerning tlic origin of Christ’s human nature; 
but was pretty much undetermined with respect to the hypo¬ 
thesis, which, among many that were proposed, it was proper 
to substitute in its place. j^gT See Fueslini Centuria 1. Epis- 
tolar. a Reformator. Helveticis Scriptar. p. 383.—fie that as it 
may, Menno is generally considered as the author of this opi¬ 
nion, concerning the origin of Christ’s body, which is still em¬ 
braced by the more r^d part of his followers. It appears pro¬ 
bable, nevertlielew, tliat this opinion was much elder than his 
time, and was cmly adopted by him with the oUier tenets of 
the Analmptists. As a proof of this, it may be observed, that 
Bplandus, in his poem cntitleil Motus Monasterienses, lib. x. 
V, 49, plainly declares, that many of the Anabaptists oS Munster 
(who certainly had not been instructed by Menno) held ffiis very 
doctrine in relation to Christ’s inGarnation: 

Esse (Christum) Deum statuunt alii, sed empore carnem 
Hunianam sumto sustinuisse negant: 

At Diam mentem, tenuis quasi feuce canalis, 

Fer Maries corpus virginis iase ferunt. 
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by all the other sects of that denomination M]* cent. 
‘i. The more austere ’ Mennonites, like 
forefathers, not only animadvert, •with the most 
unrelenting severity, upon actions manifestly cri- WyW 
ininal, and evidently repugnant to the divine lows, 
but also treat, in the same manner, the smallest 
marks of an internal propensity to the pleasures 
of sense, or of a disposition to comply with the 
cMistoms of the world. They condemn, for exam¬ 
ple, elegant dress, rich furniture, every thing, in 
a word, that looks like ornament, or surjiasscs the 
bounds of absolute necessity, liieir conduct also 
to offemiers is truly memless; for they expel 
them from the chumh without previous admoni¬ 
tion, and never temper the rigour of their judg¬ 
ments by an equitable consideration of the infirmi¬ 
ties of nature in this im|>crfect state. The 
other Mennonites are by no means eh^t»ble 
with this severity towards their offending bre¬ 
thren ; they exclude none from tlieir communion 
but the obstinate contemners of the divine laws; 
nor do they proceed to this extremity even with 
regard to such, until repeated admonitions have 
jiroved ineffectual to refom tliem.—S. The 
more rigid Mennonites look upon those that are 
excommunicated as the pests of society, who are 
to be avoided upon all occasions, and to lie ba¬ 
nished from all the comforts of social interc(»uree. 

Neither the voice of nature, nor the ties of blood, 
are allowed to plead in their behalf, or to procure 

[[rfj M«iiy writers are of opiuion, that die W«terkii<Han«, of 
bB the otlier Anabaptiiit!*, ehowed the stroiigert propet»ity to adopt 
the doctrine of Men»o, rektifift to the origin of Chrwt’s hoi^. 

See Histoire dee Anabq>ri»tei!, p. 223.—Ceremonie# et Coutuniea 
de tous les Peitpies du Monde, tom. iv. p. 200. But that tlieae 
writer* are mistaken, is aljiindantly manifwt from the public Con¬ 
fession of Faith of the Waterlandiana, complied by Rica. See 
also, for a farther refutation of this mistake, Henn. Sebyn, De- 
ductio PJenior Htstor. Mcononit. p. 165. 
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CEKT. them the smaJIest degree of indulgence. In such 
a case tlie exchange of good offices, the sweets of 
friendly ccmversation, and the mutual effusions of 
tendemc^ and love, are cruelly suspended, even 
between parents and children, husbands and wives, 
and also in all the other endearing relations of 
human life.—^But the more moderate brahehes of 
this community have wiselyrejeeted this unnatural 
discipline, and look upon the honour and sanctity 
of the church to be sufficiently vindicated wlnui 
its members avoid a close and particular intimacy 
with those who have been expelled from its com¬ 
munion. 4. The rigid Anabaptists enjoin it as 
an obligation upon their disciples, and the mem¬ 
bers of their community, to wash the feet of their 
guests as a token of brotherly love and affe<!tion, 
and in obedience to the example of Christ; which 
they suppose, in this case, to have the force of a 
positive command; and henc‘e they are s<»iiictimes 
called PodoniptfB. But the other Mennonites d<‘ny 
that Clu’ist meant, in this instance of Ins goodness 
and condescension, to recommend this custom 
to the imitation of his followers, or to give his ex¬ 
ample, in this case, the authority of a positive 
precept. 

Tbcsuie XIX. The Anabaptists, however divided on 
■Ll'phX® other subjects, were agreed in their notions of 
(opiiy learning and philosophy, which, in former times, 
tte An*. unanimously considered as the pests of the 
iwpUtu. Christian church, and as highly detrimental to the 
progress of true religion and virtue. Hence it 
happened, that among a considerable number of 
writers who, in this century, employed their i.)en8 
in the defence of that sect, there is none whose 
labours bear any inviting marks of learning or 
genius. The rigid Mennonites pci-sevcre still in 
the barbarous system of their anccstore, and neg- 
h'cling totally the improvement of the mind and 
Ihc culttire of the sciences, tlevote thenjselves 
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entirely to trade, inannal indnstry, and the tne^ cent. 
ehanic arts. The Waterlandians, indeed, ar^p 
honourably distinguished from all the other Ana* 
baptists in this, as well as in many other respects, 

For they permit several membej’s of their oommo- 
nity to fr(^(iuent the public universities, and there 
to npi»ly themselves to the study of languages, 
history, antirpiitics, and more especially of physic, 
whose usefulness and importance they do not pre¬ 
tend to deny; and hence it happens, that in our 
times, so many pastors among the MoimoniU's 
assume the title and profmion oi'j)hysicians. Nay 
more; it is not tinusual to see Anabaptists of this 
more humane and moderate class engaged even 
in philosophical researches, on the excellence and 
utility of which their eyes are, at length, so far 
opened, as to make them acknowledge their itu- 
})«)rtance to the well-being of society. It was, no 
doubt, in consequence of this change of sentiment 
that they have erected, not long ago, a public 
seminary of learning at Amsterdam, in which 
there is always a pjTson enpiient abilities chosen 
as professor of philosophy. But, though these 
moderate Anabaptists acknowledge the benefit 
which may he derived to civil society from the 
culture of philosophy and the sciences, yet they 
still persevere so far in their ancient prejudices, 
as to exmsider theology as a system tJiat has no 
connexion with them; and, consequently, they 
are of opinion, that in order to preserve it ptire 
and untainted, the utmost caution must hi? used 
not to blend the dictates of philosophy will) the 
doctrines of religion. It is farther to be ol)served, 
that, in the present tim<*s, even the Flemish or 
rigid Anabaptists begin gradually to digest 
themselves of their antipathy to leai'itirtg, and 
allow their brethren to apply themselves to 
the study of languages, history, and the other 
sciences. 
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cwt- XX. That mmpUdty and iterance, of which 
ancient Anal^ptists boasted, as the guardians 
of their piety and the sources of their felicity, con- 
triboted principally to those divisions and schisms 

Tbeir divu *^‘**^* rdgDcd omong them, from even their first rise, 

■ion into a in a dcgTee unknown and nne;^erienced in any 
other Christian community. This will appear 
evident to such as inquire, with the smaUest at¬ 
tention, into the more immediate causes of their 
dissensions. For it is observable, that their most 
vehement contests had not for their object any 
difference in opinion concerning the doctrines or 
mysteries of religion, but generally turned upon 
matters relating to the conduct of life, on what 
was lawful, decent, just, and pious, in actions and 
manners, and what, on the contrary, was to be 
considered as criminal or unseemly. Those dis¬ 
putes were a natural consequence of their favourite 
principle, that holiness of life, and purity of man- 
neis, were the authentic marks of the true church. 
But the misfortune lay here, that, being ignorant 
themselves, and under the guidance of persons 
whose knowledge was little superior to theirs, they 
were unacquainted with the true method of deter¬ 
mining, in a multitude of cases, what was pious, 
laudable, and lawful, and what was impious, un¬ 
becoming, and criminal. The criterion they em- 
]>]oyed for this purpose was neither the decision 
of right reason, nor the authority of the divine 
laws, accurately interpreted} since their ignorance 
rendered them incapable of using these means of 
arriving at thq truth. They judged, therefore, 
of these matters by the suggestions of fancy, and 
the opinions of others. But as this method of 
discerning between right and wrong, decent and 
indecent, was extremely uncertain and precarious, 
and could not but produce a variety of deci¬ 
sions, according to the dilfei*ent feelings, fancies, 
tenij»ers, and capacities of different persons, hence 
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naturally arose diversity of scnttineuto, debata^ cent. 
and contests of various kinds. These debates . 
])rodueed schisms and divisions, which arc never n. 
more easily excited, nor more obstinately foment- 
ed and perpetuated, than where ignorance, the 
true source of bigotry, prevails. 

XXL The Mennonites after having been JongTheSm 
in an uncertain and precarious situation, obtained 
a fixed and unmolested settlement in tlie United M«niu>. 
Provinces, under the shade of a legal toleration™*”^** 
procured for them by William, prince of Orange, Prownctfc 
the glorious founder of Ihdgic liberty. This 
illustrious chief, who acted from principle in al¬ 
lowing lilierty of conscience and worship to 
C'hrihtians of ditTerent deiiominutions, was more¬ 
over «*ngaged, by gratitude, to favour the Menno- 
nites, who had assisted him, in the year 1.57^. 
with a considerable sum of money, when his cof¬ 
fers were almost exhausted (^t j. The fruits, how- 
t'ver, of this toleration, were not immediately en¬ 
joyed by all the Anabaptists that were di8perst*d 
through the different provincAJs of the rising re¬ 
public ; for, in several places, both the civil nm- 
t;istrates and the clergy made a long and olmtinate 
o]>position to the will of the prince in this mat¬ 
ter ; particularly in the province of Zealand and 
the city of Amsterdam, udierc the remembrance 
of the plots the Anabaptists had laid, and the tu- 
inulfs they had excited, was still fresh in the niimh 
of the people [/]. This opposition, indeed, was 
in a great measure conquered betbre the conclu¬ 
sion of this century, partly by the resolution and 
influence of William the First, and his son Mau¬ 
rice, and partly by the exemplary (x>nduct of the 


[e] Sfe Brandt, Historin der Reformatii* in d«* Npd<»rfande, 
i III. i. p. 526.~Ceramonies et Coutumm de tmi<i Imi Paupleii 
dll Monde, tom. iv. p. 201. 

[ /'] Branilt, loc. rit. book xi. p. 535.58H>, &87.609, 6J0. book 
xiv. p. 780, book xvi. p. 811. 
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ofiiMT. Mennonites, who manifested their zealous at- 
XVI. tachraent to the republic on several obcasions, 
iMRT i" redoubled, instead of diminishing, the precau- 
tions that might remove ail grounds of suspicion 
to their disadvantage, and take from their adversa¬ 
ries every pretext which could render their oppo¬ 
sition justifiable. But it was not before the fol¬ 
lowing century, that their liberty and tranquillity 
were fixed upon solid foundations, when, by a 
Confession of Faith, published in the year IfiJil), 
they cleared themselves from the imputation of 
those pernicious and detestable errors that had 
been laid to their chaige 

The Kng- XXII. The sect, in England, which rejects the 
custom of baptizing infants are not distinguished 
*’ ‘ by the title of Anabaptists, but by that of Bap¬ 
tists. It is, however, probable, that they derive 
their origin from the German and Dutch Men¬ 
nonites ; and that, in former times, they adopted 
their doctrine in all its points. TJiat, indeed, is 
by no means the case at present; for the English 
Ba{)tists diflfiw, in many things, both from the an¬ 
cient and modern Mennonites. They are divided 
into two sects. One of which is distinguished by the 
denomination of General or Arminian Baptists, 
on account of their opposition to the doctrine of 
absolute and unconditional decrees; and the other 
by that of Particular or Calvinistical Baptists?, 
from the striking resemblance of their religious 
system to that of the Presbyterians, who have Cal¬ 
vin for tlieir chief [A]. The Baptists of this latter 
sect settled chiefly at London, and in the towns 
and villages adjacent; and they have departed so 
far from the tenets of their ancestors, that, at this 


[f/] llonn. Sohyn, Plenior Dwluctlo Ilistor. Mennonil. 
nip. iv. j>. 79. 

[//) StM' Whi<«ton’ti Memoirs of liis Life ami Wiriliafr*' 
p. Kil. 
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day, they retain no more of the peculiar doctrines cent. 
and institutions of the Mennonites, than the ad- 
ministration of baptism by immersion, and the j 
refusal of that sacrament to in&nts, and tht^ of 
tender years. And consequently they have none 
of those scruples relating to miths, wars, and the 
functions of magistracy, that still remain among 
even the most rational part ol the modem Men- 
iionitcs. They observe in their congregations the 
.'iume rules of government, and the swne method 
of worship, that are followed by the Presbyterians, 
and their community is unden the diree'tiun of 
men eminent for their piety and learning [*]. 

I'rom their Confession of Faith, that was j»uh- 
lished in the year it ap[»ear8 plainly, that 
tlieir ndigious sentiments were the same tlien that 
they are at this'day [A]. 

XXllI. The General Baptists, or, as they areTi.eopini- 
I’ulled by some, theAiitipuedobaptists, aredi»p(U'sed^’“„^J/"' 
ill great nimihci’s through several counties of Eng-»na r.r<i. 
land, and are, for the most part, persons of mean 
<• 010111100 , and almost totally destitute of learning £ug)«i»i. 
and knowleiige. 'J’liis latter eireiimstaiice will 
ajipear liss surprising, when it is considered, that, 
like the ancient Meiiiionites, they profess a eori- 
l/'iupt of crmJilion and science. There is much 
lalituile in their system of religious doctrine, 
e hieh consists in such vague and general princi- 
jtli's, as render their commimion acc«?8siWe to 
(. hristians of almost all <lenorninations. And, ac- 
eorilingly, they tolerate, in fact, and receive among 
tliein, persons of every sect, even Soeinians 
and Arians; nor do they reject an‘y from their 
eoiiiiiiuniun who profess theinsolvtw Christians, 
and receive the Holy Scriptures as the source of 

[/] 8(*f a Gonnan work compos<‘d by Ant. William Bobm, 
imdcr tlif title of tin* Hismrv of the Uefonnation in Engtanil, p. 
l.'.l.-G;!. :>S(i, 11;>-'. 

L^J Bil>liotliequ<* Hritanuiipie, torn. vi. p, 2. 
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CENT, truth and the rule of faith [/]. They agree with 
sKciwH Particular Baptists in this circumstance, that 
FART It. admit to baptism adult persons only, and ad- 
^ -n ^ minister that sacrament by dipping or total im¬ 
mersion ; hut they differ from them in another 
respect, even in their repeating the administra¬ 
tion of baptism to those who had received it, 
either in a state of infmicy, or by aspersion, in¬ 
stead of dipping ; for if the common accounts 
may be believed, the Particular Baptists do not 
carry matters'so far.' The following sentiments, 
rites, and tenets, are also peculiar to the former: 
1. After the manner of the ancient Mennonites, 
they look upon their sect as the only true Chris¬ 
tian church, and consequently shun, with the most 
scrupulous caution, the communion of all other 
religious societies. 2. They dip only once, and 
not three times, as is practised elsewhere, the 
candidates for baptism, and consider it as a 
matter of indifference, whether that sacrament 
be administered in the name of Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, or in that of Oirist alone. 
S. They adopt the doctrine of Menno with re¬ 
spect to the Millennium, or thousand years reign of 

[/I This appears evidently from their Confession of Faith, 
which appeared first in the year J.660, was republished by Mr. 
Whiston, in the Memoirs of his Life, toI. ii. p. 561. and is drawn 
up with such latitude^f that with the removal and alteration of a 
few points ♦, it may ^ adopted by Christians of all denomina¬ 
tions f. Mr. Whiston, though an Arian, became a member of 
this ^ptist community, whidi, as he thought came nearest to the 
simpUcity of the primitive and apostolic age. The famous Mr. 
£mlyn, who was persecuted on account of bis Sodnian principles, 
joined himself also to this society, and died in their communion, 

• Vi*. Those reloting to Uotrersal Redemption, the Perseserance 
of the Saints, Election and Reprobation, which are illustrated entirely on 
Arminian principles, and consequently cannot be embraced by rigid Cal¬ 
vinists; not to meatioo the points relating to baptism, which arc tbedistinc- 
tUe marlcs of this sect. 

' t t^ur author does not certainly mean to Include .Roman Catholics 
in Uiis large class, for then his assertion would not be true. 
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the saints with Christ upon eartii: Auit, 4. Many cknt. 
of them emhraee his particular opinion concerning ^ 
the origin of Christ’s hody [>//]. 5. TIjey look upon 
the jirecopt of the apostles, prohibiting the use of 
hhmd, and things strangled [y« J, as a law that was 
designed to he in force in all ages and periods of 
the church, tl. They believe tliat the soul, from 
the moment that the body tlies until its resunve- 
tion at the last day, remains in a state of perfect 
inscnsibilit;^ 7- They use the ceremony of ex- 
ti-erne unction. And, to omit inattci’s of a more 
trifling nature, S. Several of them observe tlu* 

.Jewish as ivell as the t'lirisf ian Sabbath [o]. These 
Haptists have three dilferentidassi's t>f eccliwiastical 
gov(‘rnoi*s, bishops, elders, and deacons; the fiiist of 
these, among whom there havelieen several learned 
men [ 7 ^], they modestly call messengei’s [c/], as St. 

.John is know’ll to have styled that order, in the 
book of the Revelations. 

XXIV. Before we conclude the History of the nie nniii. 
Anabaptists, it may not be improper to mention 
a very singular and ridiculous sect that was founded gimi;.. 
by David George, a native of JJelf, and a member 
of that community. This enthusiast, after having 
laid the foundation of the sect of the Davidists, or 
David-ficorgians, deserted the Anabaptists, and 
removi'd to Basil in Switzerland, in the year l.O W, 
w'herc he changed his name; and by the liberality 

C”*] f'’ "'it: that tilt! Itofly of Jenus w;w not tlorivod from 
llie substance of the Wesseil Virtflii, but crcaa!<l in her uuuib by 
im omiiipoUint act of tlie Holy Spirit. 

[;i] Acts XV. aO. 

[ 0 ] I’liese Hceounts of tin* tioctrine of the Ilaplists art* taken 
Iroin XVall’s History of Infant Baptism ; and from the sccoml vo¬ 
lume of Whisum's Memoirs of his Life, p. 40.'), in:. 

f/i] See Winston's Memoirs of his Life, anii. iL p. 400. as also 
Croshy s History of the Lnglisb liaptists, ptifolishod in four 
volumes Sro. in the year 

[^2 Jeln* rails them the au)rels of the chwcln*s; the word 
Sbigel (ill Grcttk, ay,signifies jiropeiiy an envoy or messenger. 

VOL. XV. , u n 
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History of the Anabaptists or Mennonites. 

CENT, and splendor that attended his opulence, joined to 
his probity and purity of manners, acquired a very 
"part”!. degree of esteem, which he preserved till his 
j death. The lustre of his reputation was, however, 
but transitory; for, soon after his decease, which 
hajmened in the year 1556, his son-in-law, Nicho¬ 
las Blesdyek, charged him with having maintained 
the most blasphemous and pestilential errors. The 
senate of Basil,, before whom this accusation was 
brought, being satisfied with the evidence by which 
it was supported, pronounced scntencS against the 
deceased heretic, and ordered his body to be dug 
up and to he publicly burnt. And, indeed, no¬ 
thing more horridly impious and extravagant can 
possibly be conceived than the sentiments and 
tenets of this fanatic, if they were really such as 
they have been repi'esented, either by his ac¬ 
cusers or his historians. For he is said to have 
given himself out for the Son of God, the Foun¬ 
tain of divine wisdom, to have denied the exist¬ 
ence of angels, good and evil, of heaven and 
hell, and to have rejected the doctrine of a future 
judgment; and he is also charged with having 
tmmpled upon all the rules of decency and mo¬ 
desty with the utmost contempt [rj. In all this, 
however, it is very possible that there may be 
much exaggeration. The enthusiast in question, 
though a man of some natural genius, was, never¬ 
theless, totally destitute of learning of every kind, 
and had something obscure, harsh, and illiberal 
in his manner of expression, that gave too much 

fr] See Nic. Blesdyckii Hietoria Davidis Georffii a .Tacolx) 
Revio edita; as also the life of the same fanatic, written in tlu* 
German langnat'e, by Stolteifoth. Among the modem wiiters, 
see Arnold's Kirchen-uiul Ketzer Histone, tom. i. p. 750. torn, 
ii. p. 534 and 1183, in which tliere are several things that tend to 
clear the character of David. See also Hour. Mori EnthusiaMnus 
Triiiinphatus, sect, xsxiii. p. 23.—And the documents I hii\e 
published in relation to this matter, in the llistoiy of Servetiis, 
p. 425. 
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occiisioii to an unfavourable interpretation of bis cent. 
religions tenets. That he had IkHIi more sense 
and more virt.u,e than is gcnei'ally imagined, ap* 

])eai-s manifestly, not only from his numerous 
writings, but also'from the simplicity and candour 
that were visible in the temper and spirit of the 
.disciples he left behind him, of whom several ara 
yet to be found in Holstein, Fnesland, and other 
countries [.v]. He deplored the decline of vital 
and practical religion, and endeavoured to restore 
it among his followers; and in this he seemed to 
imitate the example of the more moderate Ana- 
I.'aplists. But the excessive warmth of an irregular 
imagination threw him into illusions of the most 
dangerous and piu’uicious kind, and seduced liini 
into a })ersuasion that he was honoured with the 
gift of divine inspiration, ant]i had celestial visions 
constantly presented to his mind. Tims was he 
led to such a high degree of fanaticism, tliat re¬ 
jecting as mean and useless the external services of 
pi<*ty, he reduced religion to contemplation, silence, ' , 
and a certain frame or habit of sold, which it is 
e<iually difficult to define and to understand. The 
soaring Mystics and the visionary Quakers may, 
Ihert.'fore, if they please, give David (ieorge a dis¬ 
tinguished rank in their siilhusiostical comimirii^/ 

XXV. Henry Nicholas, a Westphalian, on0>6f'rbePitniiir 
tlie intimate companions of this fanatic, 
somewhat different from him ill the nature of his iienry nJ 
eiithusiasm, and also in point of genius and cha**^'*"'"- 
racier, founded a 8cet4l Holland, in the year 
Avhich he called the Family of Love. I'he prtnifil 
)»les of this sect wcu'c afterwards propagated in 
England, and produced no small confusion in both 
nations. The judgment that has beim ffirnied 
with respect to David George may be 
with truth, at least, in a great Tneasure, to'lmW'- 

See .lo. Molleri Iiitroduct. in Histor. Cliecsones. Cimbriw, 

P. It. ]). 116. Cimbria- Lileraiaj, tom. i. p. 422. 

11 n 2 
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CENT, sociato Nicholas, who, perhaps, would have pre- 
xvL vented a considerable part of the heavy reproaches 
*®”y“*’with which he has been loaded, had ho been 
endowed with a de^-ee of genius, discernment, 
and knowledge sufficient to enahle’him to exi»rcss 
his sentiments with perspicuity and elegano.e. 13c 
that as it may, the character, temper, and views, 
of this man may be leanied from the spirit that 
reigned in his flock [?3* As to his pretensions, 
they were, indeed, visionary and chimerical; for 
he maintained, that he had a commission from 
heaven to teach men that the essence of religion 
consisted in the feelings of divine lov<‘; that all 
other theological tenets, whether they related to 
objects of faith, or modes of worahip, were of no 
sort of moment; and consequently, that it was a 
matter of the mosk perfect indifference what 
opinions Christians entertained concerning the 
divine nature, provided their hearts burned willi 
the pure and sacred flame of pi(*ty and love. To 
this his main doctrine, Nicholas may have pro¬ 
bably added other odd fancies, as always is th<‘ 
case with those innovators, who arc endued with 
a warm and fruitful imagination ; to come, how¬ 
ever, at a true notion of the opinions of Ibis en¬ 
thusiast, it will be much wiser to consult his own 
writings than to depend entirely upon the ac¬ 
counts and refutations of his adversaries [«3* 

’ W Soe Jo. Hornheck, Summa Controvers. Hb. vi. p. .^93.— 
Arnold. Kircheu-uiid Ketzer Histone, p. 7'M>.—Bnbtu’h History 
of Uie Keformatiou in England (tvi-itten in Hormuu), book ii. 
fltap. V. p. .741. 

[^m 1 most learned of all the nutboifi, who wrote against 
the Family of Love, was Dr. Henry More, in his Grand Expla¬ 
nation of the Mystery of Godliness, &c. book vi. ch. 12.—IH. 
George Fox, the founder of the sect of (iuakers. inveighed also 
Severely against this seraphic family, and called them a motley 
tribe of fanatics, because they took oatbs, danced, sung, ami 
made meirv. Sec Shewell’s History of the Quakers, book in. 
p. H8, 89. -HI. 
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I. Thk Sociniana arc said to have derived cent. 
this dciioiuiiiation from the illustrious family of 
the Sozzini, which flourished a long time 
Sienna in Tuscany, and proihuM'd scweral great Wy*®- 
arul eminent men, and among others Lfelius andT,,^.,,^^ 
I'au.stus Sozinus, who are commonly supposed to miiituiim 
have been the founders of this sect. The 
nii'r was the son of Marianos, a famous lawyer, 
and was himself a nuin of uncommon genius and 
hnirning; to which he added, as his very enemies 
are obliged to acknowledge, the lustre of a vir¬ 
tuous life, aiid of unblemished manners. Being 
forced to leave his country, in the year 1.547, on 
account of the disgust he had con<;eived against 
}>opery, he travelled through Fratice, England, 
Holland, Germany, and Poland, in order to exa¬ 
mine tlie religious stmtiments of those who had 
thrown off the yt)Iv«* of Borne, and thus at length 
to come at the truth. After this he settled at 
Zurich, where he died in the year 1.5f52, Iwfon* 
he had arrived at the fortieth year of Ills age [w]. 

His mild and gentle disposition nmdered him 
averse from whatever hail the air of contention 
and discord. He adopted the Helvetic confession 
of faith, and professed him.<elf a memher of the 
church of Switzerland -, hut this did iH>t engage 
him to conceal entirely the doubts he had form¬ 
ed in relation to certain points of religion, an<l 
Avhich he communicated, in effect, by letter, to 
some learned men, whose judgment he respected, 

[«-•] CloppfnlmnjT. Di»>ertatio dp Orijfim* et ]V(igratsii So- 

riiiiiiniMiii_.Jo. llovnliwlv, Suinma t'outrovorsmrum, p. .56;t.— 

•Jo. Horn. IIoUiot'iT, Hist. Erdos, toiu. ix. p. 417. 
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CENT, and ill whose friendship he could confide [a;]. His 
sentiments were indeed propagated, in a more 
^rAnTn*. nianner, after his death; since Faustus, 
Vj jiiis nephew and his heir, is supposed to have 
drawn from the papers he left behind him that 
religious system upon which the sect of the Soci- 
nians was founded. 

The term II. It is, howcvcr, to hc obsciwcd, that this 
denomination does not always convey the same 
ent signifi. idcus, sincc it is susceptible of different significa- 
caUons. tions, and is, in effect, used sometimes in a more 


strict and proper, and at others in a more impro¬ 
per and extensive sense. For, according to the 
usual manner of speaking, all are termed Socinians 
whose sentiments bear a certain affinity to the sy¬ 
stem of Socinus; and they are more especially 
ranked in that class, who either boldly deny, or 
artfully explain away, the doctrines that assert the 
Divini? Nature' of Christ, and a Trinity of jter- 
sons in the Godhead. But in a strict and jirojier 
sense, they only arc deemed the members of this 
sect, who embt’ace wholly, or with a few excep¬ 
tions, the form of theological doctrine, which 
Faustus Socinus cither drew up himself or re¬ 
ceived from his uncle, and delivered to the Unita¬ 


rian brethren, or Socinians, in Poland and Tran¬ 
sylvania [y]. 

The origin HI. Thc Origin of Sociiiianism may be traced to 
tlto'"'* theearlicst periodofthe Reformation. Forscarcely 


[■.t] ZaneWuH, l’ra*f. ad L'lhr. ilo Iritus Elotiiin.— Tieza, 
EpisU. Vplum. pp. Ixxjii. p. 1(17. ('ertain writings aro attri- 
butpd to liim by Sandius, in bis Bihliotbeca Antitrinitar. p. 
18. but it it) very doubtful wlictlior be was tbe real author of 
tbciii or not. 

CyJ Wp have, bitbpi'to, no complete or accurate hisfory 
pitlicr of tlip Kpct calbul Socinians, or of Ladins and I'aiistiis 
Sociniih, its foundetv; tior any satisfactory account of those 
who laboured |)riiu ipully with them, and after them, in gi¬ 
ving a ptM'inaucut and stable form to this community. 1 oi thc 
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had that happy revolution in the state of religion 
taken plaw% when a set of men, fond of e.\treme8, 
and consiHjueutly disposed to look upon as erro¬ 
neous whatever had hitherto been taught and pro¬ 
fessed in the church of Koine, began to undermine 
tlie doctrine of Christ’s Divinity, and the other 
truths that are connected with it, and proposed 
reducing the whole of religion to practical piety 
and virtue. The efforts of these men were op¬ 
posed with united zeal and vigilance hy the Uo- 
inish, Hefonned, and Lutheran churchiis j and 
tlieir designs were so far disconcerted, as to pre^ 
vent their forming themselves and their followei-s 
into a regular and permanent sect. So early as 
tlu' year 1.524, the divinity of Christ was openly 
denied hy Lewis Hetzer, one of the wandering 
and fanatical Anabaptists, who, aliout three yeara 
afterwards, was put to death at Constance [r]. 
There were not wanting among the first Anabap¬ 
tists several persons who entertained the opinions 
of Hetzer} though it \vould be rnanifestiy un¬ 


CKNT. 
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accounts we have of the Socinhans, and their jirincipal doctors, 
from Honiheck (1), Calovius (ij), Cloppeiibur;? (3), ISandius (4), 
l.iihieniccius (5), and Lauterhach (fi), are far from lieing proper 
to satisfy the curiosity of those wlio desire soraettiiiiK more timii 
a vague and superficial knowledge of this matter. The history of 
Sociiiiaiiism, that was puhlished at I’aris by Lami in the year 
1723, is a wretched compilation from tile moat common-place 
writert! on that subject; it is also full of errors, and is loiulmi with 
a variety of matters that have no sort of relation to tlie history of 
ISoi'inus, or to the doctrine lie tauglit. llie very loarnetl and la¬ 
borious La Croze promised in his Dissorlatioris Historiques, tom. 
i. p. 142. a complete History of Socinianism, from its origin to 
the present times, Imt did not fulfil this iiiteresting engagement. 

f r] Saiidii Bibliotheca Anti-Trinitar. Jo. Bapt. Ottins, .^nnal. 
Anabaptist, p. .50.—Breitingeri Museum Helveticmn, tom. v. p. 
331. tom. vi. p. 100. 479. * 


(l) In his Socinianism. Confutat. vot. i.—(H) In his Opera Antr.Socinia- 
na.■ ■—(;') In his Disseiiat. de Origine et Progressu Socinianismi, lorn. ii. 
opp.—(4) In his liibliutlicca AnU-Trimtariuruiii.——(5) In his Historia 

Ut-rurmationis Polnniiar.- 'fi) In his Arianu-Socinisinas, pubiisbvcl in 

Cierman at i’rauclort in tlie ytitr I7.j. 
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CENT, fair lo lay thes(‘ opinionw to the charge of the whole 
coininuiiity. But it was not only from that quar- 
TAtrr” . nrroneous opinions were propagated in re- 

'j litlion to the points already mentioned; others 
seemed to have been seized with tiie contagion, 
and it manifested itself from day to day in several 
c<»untries. John Cainpanus, a native of Juliers, 
dissomirjated, at 'Wittemherg and other jJaees, va¬ 
rious tenets of an heretical aspect; and taught, 

• among other things, that the Son was inferior to 
the Father, and that the Holy (ihost was not the 
title of a divine person, but a denomination used to 
denote the nature of the Father mid of the Son ; 
and thus did this innovator revive, in a great mea¬ 
sure, the errors of the ancient Arians [o]. A doc¬ 
trine of a similar kind U'as propagated in the year 
l.'JSO, in Switzerland, Augshurgh, and among the 
(itrisons, by a person whose name was (/laudins, 
who, by his ojiposition to the doctrine of Christ’s 
divinity, excited no small commotions in these 
countries [/>]. But none of these new teachers 
were so far encouraged by the number of their 
followers, or the indulgence of theii' adversaries, 
as to he in a condition to form a regular sect. 

MicIiqcI IV. TJic attempts of Michaid Servede [c], 

Servetui.. gej-vctus, a Spanish physician, were much 

[ff] See the Dissertatio dc ,Ioh. Campano, Aiiti-Trinitario, in 
(lie Atneenitatos Literariae of tlie very learned Sclielhoniiuii, tom. 
xi. p. 1—92. 

\J)'] See Schellioniii Dissert. Epistol. de Miiio Celso Seiiensi 
('laudio item A1 Io1h-«(;(-, hoinine fanatico et SS. Triiiitatis hoste, 
IJIniiB 1748, in 4fo.—Jar. Ilreitiniferi Miibeiim Helvetic, tom. 
'll!, p. 667.— Jo. riallenis, Bpistol. in Jo. Conrad. Fue.sliii. Cen- 
turia Epistolar. Viror. Eruditor. p. 140. 

[(’T Hy taking away Ae last syllable of this name (1 mean (lie 
Spuidsli termination de^bore remains Serve, which, by placintt 
ditfei(-ntly the letters that coiniiose it. makes Re\(‘s. Servetus 
assumed this latter name in the title-paires of all his books. He 
also called himself sometimes Michael Villanovamis, or Villanova- 
Mua alone, altei the pkue of his nativity, omitting the name ol his 
family. 
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aiori! aliu'uiiii^ to lhos(' who liiul the cause of (rue cfat. 
relitiiou at heart, tliau the fcolile ami impotent ^y‘' 
etforts of tiu; innovators now mentioned. This 
man, who has made such a noise in the world, was 
horn at Villa Nueva, jn the kingilom of Arrajitm, 
ilistimcnisheil himself hy the su}>eriority of his 
genius, and had imnle a (nnisiderahle })rogress in 
various hranches of science. In the years and 

to-{‘2, he published, in 1/atiii, his Seven Hooks eon- 
» eriiing the laTors tliat are i-oiitaiiied in the Doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity, and his Two Dialogues on 
till' same suhjeet, in whicii lie attacked, in the most 
audacious inuinier, Jhe sciitirneuts adopted hy far 
the greatestpart ofthef.'hristiuiKdiurch, in relation 
to the Divine Mature, and a Trinity nf persons in 
till' Dodhead. Sonu* years after this he travelled 
into France, and, after a variety of adventures, 
settled at Vienne in Dauphiue, where he applied 
himself, with suciiess, to the jiraetii’e of physic. 

It was here, that, letting loose the reins of his 
warm and irregular imagination, he invented that 
strange system of theology, which was printed, in 
a.clamh'stine manner, in thej'ear l.wy, under the 
f it le of Christianity Restored. TIte man sf'eined In 
ho sei/.cil with a passion for reforming (in his way), 
ami many things eoiicuired to favour his designs, 
such as the fire of his genius, the extent of his 
learning, the power of his eloquence, the strength 
of Ins resolution, the obstinacy of his tmnper, and 
an external appearance, at least, of piety, that 
rendered all the rest doubly engaging. Add to 
all this, the protection and friendship of many p«*r- 
sons of weight, in h'rance, CJerniany, and Italy, 
which Servetus had obtained by his talents and 
abilities both natural and aeipiired; ami it will 
appi'ar that few innovators have set out with a 
better prospt'ct of success. But, notwithstanding 
tlu'se signal advantages, all his views were totally 
disaj>pointed hy the vigilame ami severity of 
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CENT. Calvin, who, when Servetus had escaped from 
liis prison at Vienne, and was passing through 
Switzerland, in order to seek refuge in Italy, 
caused him to he apprehended at Geneva, in the 
year 1553, and had an acciisation of blasphemy 
brought against him before the council [c?]. The 
issue of this accusation was fatal to Servetus, who 
adhering resolutely to the opinions he had em¬ 
braced, was, by a public sentence of the court, 
declared an obstinate heretic, and, in consequence 
thereof, condemned to the flames. For it is ob¬ 
servable, that, at this time, the ancient laws that 
had been enacted against heretics by the emperor 
Frederic II. and had been so frequently renewed 
after his reign, were still in vigour at Geneva. It 
must, however, be acknowledged, that this learned 
and ingenious sufferer was worthy of a better fate; 
though it is certain, on the other hand, that his 
faults were neither few nor trivial; since it is well 
known that his excessive arrogance was accom¬ 
panied with a malignant and contentious spirit, 
an invincible obstinacy of temper, and a consider, 
able portion of fanaticism [e]. 


1^*® accusation was brought against Servetus by a 
person, who lived in Calvin’s himily as a servant; and this circum¬ 
stance displeased many. 

’ W Mosbeim refers the reader here, in a note, to an 

ample and curious history of Servetus, composed by him in the 
German language, of which the first edition was published at 
Helmstadt, in 4to. in the year 1748, and the second, with con¬ 
siderable additions, at the same place, the year following. Those 
who are not acquainted witli the German language, will find a 
full account of this singular man, and of his extraordinary history, 
in a Latin dissertation, composed under tlie inspection of Dr. 

. Mosheirn, and published at Helmstadt under the following title : 
Historia Michaelis Served, quam, Pi-seside Jo. Laur. Moslieimco, 
Abbate, &c. placido Doctorum examini publice exponit Henricus 
ab Allwaerden. There is an accurate history of this unhappy 
man in the first volume of the work entitled Memoh's of Lite¬ 
rature, containing a Weekly Account of the State of Leaining, 
both at home and abroad. This was composed by Monsieur de 
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V. The religious system that Servetus had cent. 
struck out of a ^rild and irregular fancy, was, in- 
deed, singular in the highest degree. The great- 
est part of it was a necessary consecjueucc of his 
peculiar notions concerning the uuivei-se, the na-Th«doc. 
ture of God, and the nature of tilings, w'hich were «"'>« «*■ 
equally strange and cliinierical. Thus it is diffi-®*"®*’'*' 
cult to unfold, in a few words, the doctrine of this 
unhappy man ; nor, indeed, would any detail ren¬ 
der it intelligible in all its branches. He took it 
into his head that the true and genuine doctrine 
of Christ had been entirely lost, even before the 
council of Nice; and he w'as, moreover, of opi¬ 
nion, that it had never liecn delivered with a suf¬ 
ficient degree of precision and perspicuity in any 
period of the church. To these extravagant as¬ 
sertions he added another still more so, even that 
he himself had received a commission from above 
to reveal anew this divine doctrine, and to explain 
it to mankind. His notions with respect to the 
Supreme Being, and a Trinity of persons in the 
(Jodhead, were obscure and chimerical beyond all 
measure, and amounted in general to the follow- 


In Itoc-hc, and was afterwards augmented by him, and translated 
into I'rencli in his Hibiiotheqiie Angloise, tom. ii. part I. article 
vii. p. 70_'Iliere is also an account of Servetus given liy Mac¬ 

kenzie, in the first volume of his Lives and C'iiaracU*r8oflhe most 
eminent Writers of the Scots Nation, which was puhlished at 
Edinburgh, in the year 1708. To these we may add An Impar¬ 
tial History of Servetus, itc. written by an anonymous author, 
and puhlished at London in 1724. 

It is impossible to justify the conduct of Calvin in the rase of 
Servetus, whose death will be an indelible reproach uiwm fh« 
character of that great and eminent Heformer. The only thing 
that ran he alleged, not to efface, hut to diminish his crime, is, 
that it was no easy matter for him to divest himself at once of 
that pei'secuting spirit, which had l>een so long nourished and 
strengthened by the popish n-liglon in which he was educated. 
It was a remaining portion of the spirit of popt'ry in the breast 
of Calvin that kimiled his unchristian zeal agaiast the wretched 
ISei'vetus. 
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CKNT. ing pro 2 )ositions: Tliat “ tho Doity, before the 
XVI. creation of the world, had produced within hiin- 
self two personal representations, or manners of 
V j j existence [/], whicdi wert; to be the medium of 

intercourse betw(?en him and mortals, and by 
whom consequently he was to reveal his will, and 
to display Ids mercy and beneficence to the chil- 
dren of men ; that these t^ro representatives were 
the Word and the Holy Ghost; that the former 
was imited to the man Christ, who was born of 
the Virgin Mary by an omnipotent act of the 
divine will; and that, on this ac(!Ount, Christ 
might be properly called God; that the Holy 
Spirit directed the course, and animated tho 
whole system of nature; and more especially 
pi’oduced in the minds of men wise (iouncils, 
virtuous propensities, and divine fc'elings; and, 
finally, that these two Uepresentsitions wei’c' to 
(!easc after the destruction of this tc'rresti'ial globe*, 
and to be absorbed into the substance (»f the 
Deity, from whence they had been formed.” 
Tliis is, at least, a general sketch of tlie doctrine 
of Sorvetus, who, however, did not always <'x- 
plain his system in the same manner, nor take 
any pains to avoid inconsistencies and contradic¬ 
tions ; and who frequently expressed himself in 
such ambiguous terms, that it is extremely dif¬ 
ficult to learn fi-om tluun his true ^entimenls. 
Ifis systi'm of morality agreed in many circum¬ 
stances with that of the Antibaptists; whom h<) 
also imitate»l in censuring, with the utmost seve¬ 
rity, the <*ustom of Infant Baptism. 
otii»r VI. The j>ompous plans of Reformation, that 
niurilir hpen formed by Servetus, M^ere not only dis¬ 
concerted, but even fell into oblivion, after the 


C.f] Thrsr rppr<*soiitation«, or nimincrs of existfiice, Sor- 
volus a\xo ciiHod (oronoiiui's, dispi'iisittions, disponitiims. hr. for 
lie ofleii cliaii^ed Ins terms in iniloldinu; Ins visioiiwy system. 
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Icatli of their aiillior. He u as, indeed, according cknt. 
to vulgiir rejMirt, so|)|M*se<l to Imve left behind him 
ii eousidenihli' iiumi>er of diseijdes; and we find in ' 

the writings of tlie doctors t)f this century, many 
eoiDplaints amt apiwehensions that seem toeonfirrn 
tliis sup[»osilion, and would persuade us that Ser- 
vrlus had really founded a sect; yet n hen this 
matter is attentively examined, tliere will appear 
just reason to doubt whether this man lellheldnd 
him anyone person that might properly he called 
his true disciple. For those who \\'ere denominated 
Servetians by the iheologit'al writers of this cen¬ 
tury, not only difiered from Servetus in many 
points of doctrine, but also varied widely front him 
in Ids doclrijie of tlu^ 'IVinity, which was the pe- 
cidiar and distinguishing point of his theological 
sysl<'m. Valentine Gentilis, a Neapolitan, who 
suffered death at Bern, in the year 1.5()t), adopted 
the Arian hypothesis, and not that of Servetus, as 
many writers have imagined; for his only error 
consisted in this, that he considered thd S<>n and 
tin* Holy (ihost as subordinate to the Father [//3. 

Nearly allied to this was the doctrine of Mat¬ 
thew Gribaldi, a lawyer, whom a timely d<iatli, 
in the year l.'ififi, saved from the severity of an 
••cclesiastical tribunal, that was ready to pronounce 
st'ntenee agixinst him on account of his errors; 
for he supposed the <livine naturcdividcd into thr«*e 
eternal spirits, which were distinguished from each 
other, not only by number, but also by subordina¬ 
tion [//], It is not so easy to detenriine the par- 

[(?] .Sec Bnylc’s Dictkinary, at tlie article (>eiitili«.— 

.S|Miii. Hist, (to (Jeiieve, livr. iii. tom. ii. p. tiO.—Sandii Hib- 
liotli. .Voti-Triiiitat. p. ‘iO—Lamy, Ilistoire dii .SiH'inianiNnie, 
part II. cb. vi. p. *./■'>!.—I'uesl. Itefuniiationa. lieytrage, tolB. 

V. ]». 381. *> 

[A] Sandii Itibliotti. Anti-Trinit. p. 17.—Laniy, loc. rit. 
jiart II. di. vii. p. —S|Kin, loc. cit. tom. ii. p. 8i. not.— 
llalcros. ill Museo Ti;tuiiiio, tom. ii. p. lit. 
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CBNT. ticular charge that was brought against Alciat, a 
native of Piedmont, and Sylvester Tellius, who 
pTrt Vn banished from the city and territory of Ge- 
V j - V neva, in the year 1559; nor do we know, with 
any degree of certainty, the errors that were em¬ 
braced by Paruta, Leonardi, and others [e], who 
were ranked among the followers of Servetus. It 
is, however, more than probable, that none of the 
persons now mentioned were the disciples of Ser¬ 
vetus, or adopted the hypothesis of that visionary 
innovator. The same thing may be affirmed with 
respect to Gonesius, who is said to have embraced 
the doctrine of that unhappy man, and to have 
introduced it into Poland [i]; for, though he 
maintained some opinions that really resembled it 
in some of its points j yet bis manner of explaining 
the mystery of the Trinity was totally dxflerent 
from that of Servetus. 

ErroncoH* VII. It IS evident that none of the pei’sons, rxow 
throrigln ^ mentioned, professed that form or system of theo- 

of Sociiii. 
oiism. 

For an account of these, and other persons of the same 
class, see Sandius, Lamy, and also Luhieniecius, his Histona He- 
format. Polonicie, lib. ti. cap. v. p, 96.—There is a particular and 
ample account of Alciat given by Bayle, in the first volume of his 
Dictionary; see also Spon, loc. cit. tom. ii. p. 85, 86. 

[^3 This is affirmed upon the authority of Wissowatius and 
Luhieniecius; but the very words of the latter will be sufficient 
to show ns upon what grounds. These words (Hist, llcforniat. 
Polon. cap. vi. p. 111.) are as follows: “Is Served scntentiaiii 
de prseemincntia Patris in patriam attulit, eamque non dissiiiiu- 
lavit,” t. e. Gonesius introduced into Poland the opinion em¬ 
braced by Servetus in rclatioti to the pre-eminence of tlie 
Fathcu, and was by no means studious to conceal it. A\'lio 
now does not see, that, if it was the pre-eminence of the l atlKO' 
tliat Gonesius maintained, he must have diffenul considerably 
from Servetus, wliose doctrine removed all real distinction in the 
divine nature? The reader will do well to consult Sandius 
Doc. cit. p. 40.) concerning the sentiments of Gonesius; since 
it is from this writer that Lamy has borrowed the greatest part 
of what he has advanced in his Ilistoire de Sofiiiiaiiisme, torn, 
ii. chap. X. p, S78. 
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logical doctrine, tliat is projierly called Soranian- cent. 
ism, the origin of which is, by the writers of that 
se(jt, dated from the year 1540, and placed in Italy. 

Tliese writers tell us, that, iii tliis very year, 
above forty persons eminently distinguish*^ by 
their leaniing and genius, and still more by their 
generous zeal for truth, held secret assemblies, at 
fiifferent times, in the territory of Venice, and par¬ 
ticularly at Vicenza, in which they deliberated 
concerning a general reforaiation of tlie n'ceived 
systems of religion, and, in a more especial man¬ 
ner, underUiok to refute the peculiar doctrines 
that were afterwards publicly reiected by the So- 
cinians. They tell us farther, that the principal 
members of this clandestine society were Lav 
lius Socinus, Alciat, Ochinus, Paruta, and Gen- 
tilis; that their design was divulged, and their 
meetings discovered, by the temerity and impru¬ 
dence of some of tlieir associates; that two of 
them wer<‘ apprehended and put to death ; while 
tlie rest, being dispersed, sought a refuge in 
Switzerland, Germany, Moravia, and other coun- 
tries •, and that S(K;imis, after having wandered up 
and down in several parts of Eurojic, went into 
Poland, first in the year 1.5.51, and afterwards in 
1.5.5.S, and there sowed the seeds of his tloctrine, 
which, in process of time, gi’ew apace, and pro- 
dinted a rich and abundant harvest [/]. Suen is 

[/] See the Bililiotlieca Anti-Tiinit. p. 18. anti 25. of San- 
tliiis, wliu mentions some trritinprH that are Kuppooecl to iiave been 
piililinlied by tlie clandestine aociety of pretended ileformem at 
Venice and V'icenza; tboURh the truth of this auppositioa is ex¬ 
tremely tiuhious; .Amir. Wissowatii Nurratio qnutnodo in Po- 
loiiia Kefonnati ab Unitariis aeparati sunt, which is subjoineit 
to the Biblioth. of Saiidiw), p. 209, 210.—TIte reader may 
likewise consult Luhieniecius, Histor. Kefurmat. Polon. lib. ii. 
cjip. i. p. 88. who intimates, that he took this account of the 
ori.j^n of Socinianism from the manuscript Cominentaria of Bwl- 
zimis, and bis I-ife of La'lius Socinus. See also Sam. Pnrip- 
covitis, in Vita Socini. 
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the account of the origin of Socinianism, tliat is 
generally given by the writers of that sect. To 
assert that it is, in every circumstance, fi(!titious 
and false, would perliaps be going too far; but, 
on the othiT hand, it is easy to demonstrate that 
the system of religion, commonly called Socini¬ 
anism, was neither iuvent<;d nor drawn up in 
those meetings at Venice and Vicenza, that have 
been now mentioned [»/-]. 


fwi] See (Justav. Georg. Zeltncri Ilisioria Crypto-Sociniaii- 
i»mi Altorfini, cap. ii. sect. xli. p. .‘521. note.—Tliis writer 
seems to think tliat the inrpiiriea tliat liave hitherto been made 
into tliis affair are I»y no means satisfactory; and he therefoie 
wishes that some men of learning, equal to the task, would 
examine the subject anew.—This, indeml, were mucJi to be 
wished. In the mean time, 1 shall venture to offer a few ob¬ 
servations, which may perhaps contribute to cast some light ujion 
this matter. That there was, in reality, such a society as is men¬ 
tioned in the text, is far from being iuqrrobable. Many I'ircuin- 
Btancesand relations provi* sufficiently, that iniincdiately after the 
llefiirination hatl taken place in Germany, secret assemblies were 
held, and measures proposal in several provinces that were still 
under the jurisdiction of Home, with a view to combat the er¬ 
rors and supemtitions of the times. It is also, in a moi-e especial 
manner, probable, that the territory of Venice was the seem* of 
these deliberations ; since it is well known, that a great number 
of the Venetians at this time, though they had no personal at¬ 
tachment to Luther, approved, tievertbeleas, of his design of 
reforming the corrujit state of religion, and wished well to every 
attempt that was made to restore* Christianity to its native and 
primitive simplicity. It is farther highly credihle that these as- 
aemhlies were interrupted and dispersed liy the vigilance of the 
papal emissaries, that some »>f their members won! apprehended 
and put to death, and that the ri'st saved themselves by fliglit. 
All this is probable eiiougli; but it is extremely improbable, 
nay, utterly incredible, that all the persons, who an? said to ha» e 
been present at these assemhlies, were really so. And 1 there¬ 
fore adopt willingly the-opinion of those who affirm, that mimy 
p<*rs«)nB, who in after-times distinguished themselves from the 
multitude by opposing tlie doctrine of the 'J'rinity in I nit\'. 
were considered ius meinhers of the Venetian so*!iety, by igno¬ 
rant writers, who looked upon that society as the source and 
niusery of the whole Unitarian sect. It is certain. f«i- in¬ 
stance, that tlchiuus is erroiienusly [daced among the mem- 
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Vin. While, therotbre, we reject this inaccu¬ 
rate aceouul of tlie matter under consideration, it 


lifirs of the famous society now nieutionod; for, not to inaitt 
ii|)oii this circumstance, tliat it is not sufficiently clear whether 
lie was really a Socinian or not, it appears undoniahly, from the 
A iiiiiiles (lu|iiiciiKirum of Hov«»rius, as well as from other umpies- 
fi iaahle tesliiuonies, that he left Italy so i-nrly «s the year lii-tS, 
and went from tlience to Geneva. See a singular hook, entitled, 
L'l Guerre Serajihique, ou I’Histoire de* Perils qua eourus la 
n.iilie des (.'apuchiuji, livr. iii. p. 191, 210.—What 1 have said 
of Ochlnus may he confidently atfirmed ivith respect to i.ielius 
Socinus, who, though rejmrtcd to have la*en at the head of the 
Hociely now under consideration, was certainly never present at 
any of its meetings. I'or how esin W(> sup|iose that n young uian, 
only one-aud-twenly years old, would leave the place of his na- 
livity, repair to Venice or Vicenza, and that without any other 
view than the pheisure of disputing freely on I’ertain points of 
religion '* i Or, how could it happen that a youth of such unox- 
perienced years should acquire such a high tlegrce of influence 
and authority as to obtain tlie first rank, and the principal direc¬ 
tion, in an assembly composed of so many eminently learned and 
ingenious meni' Jliwiiles, from the Life of Lteiius, which is still 
evtaiit, iiml from other testimonies of good authority, it is easy to 
sliow, that it was the desire of improvement, and the hope of 
tiidng aided in liis inquiries after truth, by the conversation of 
learned m«n in foreign lutiimis, that induced hini to leave Italy, 
and not the apprehension of persecution and death, as some have 
imagined. It is also cerUiin, that he returned into his native 
country afterwards, and, in the year l-v.'il, remained some time 
at Sienna, while his father lived at Bolojrna. See his letter to 
liitllinger, in the Museum Ilelvelicum, tom. v. p. ISy. Now 
surely it cannot easily he imagineil. tliut a man in his seiisits would 
return to a country from whence, but a few yeara before, be bad 
been obliged to fly, in order to avoid the terrors of a Iiarharous iu- 
(piisition and a violent dtxith. 

Hut, waving this question for a moment, let us suppose ail the 
accounts we have from tlie Soeinians, imneerning this lainmin as- 
scmlily of Venice and V'ieenza, and the meinhers of which it was 
composed, to be true and exact; yet it remains to be proverj, 
that the Socinian system of doi'trine was invented and drawn up 
in that assembly. This tim Socinian writers maintain; and this, 
as the case appears to me, may be safely denied. For the Soctii- 

• Is such a supposition really so ahsuril ? Is not a spirit of enthusiasm, 
or even au uncowinoii degree of seal, aiUspiaie to the production of such an 
elleet? 
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CENT, is incumbent upon us to substitute a better in its 
place j and, indeed, the origin and progress of the 
"part n* Socinian doctrine seem easy to be traced out by 
such as are acquainted with the history of the 
church during this century. There were certain 
sects and ^doctors, against whom the zeaJ, vigil¬ 
ance and severity of Catholics, Lutherans, and 
Calvinists, were united, and, in opposing whose 
settlement and progress, these three communions, 
forgetting their dissensions, joined their most vi¬ 
gorous counsels and endeavours. The objects of 


ian doctrine is undoubtedly of mucli later date than tin’s assem¬ 
bly ; it also passed through diflFereiit haiida, and was, during iiiaiiy 
years, reviewed and corrected by men of learning and genius, and 
thtas underwent various changes and improvements, before it was 
formed into n regular, permanent, and connected system. To be 
convinced of this, it will be sufficient to cast an eye upon the opi¬ 
nions, doctrines, and reasonings of several of the members of tbt> 
famous society, so often mentioned ; wliicti vary in such a striking 
manner, as show manifestly that this society bad no fixed views, 
nor liad ever agreed upon any consistent form of doctrine. We 
learn, moreover, from many circumstances in the life and trans¬ 
actions of Ladius Socinus, that this man bad not, when be left 
Italy, laid the i>lan of a regular system of religion ; and it is well 
known, that, for many ye.ars afterwards, bis time was spent in 
doubting, inquiring, and disputing ; and that bis ideas of religious 
matters W'ere extremely fluctuating ami unsettled. So that it 
seems probable to me, that the man dietl in this state of hesitation 
and uncertainty, before be bad reduced his notions to any consis¬ 
tent form. As to Gribaldi and Alciat, who have betm alrendy 
mentioned, it is iiiauift^t that they inclined towards the Ariiin 
system, and did not entertain such low ideas of the person and 
dignity of Jesus Christ as those that are adopted among the Soci- 
niaiis. I'Vom all this it appears abundantly evident, that these 
Italian llefomiers, if their famous society ever existed iu reality 
(which 1 admit here as a probable supposition, rather than as a 
fact sufficiently attested), were tlispcrsed and obliged to seek their 
safety in a voluntary exile, before they bad agreed about any re¬ 
gular system of religious doctrine. So that this account of the 
origin of Socinianism is rather imaginary than real, though it has 
betm inconsiderately adopted by many writers. Tuesliu has al¬ 
leged several arguments against it in his Uennan work, entitled, 
llefoniiationis Ileytrngcn, toin. iii. p. 327. 
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thoir common aversion were the Anabaptists, and cknt. 
tlK>se who denied the Divinity of Chri.st, and a Tri- 
nity of persons in the Godliead. I’o avoid tJie un- 
happy conse(|uences of such a formidable opposi¬ 
tion, great nuujlx'rs of l)oth classes retired into 
Poland, from this persuasion, that in a countr)% 

Avhosc inhal)itant.s were passionately fond of free¬ 
dom, religious liberty could not fail to find a refuge. 
However, on their fii^st ai’rival, they proceeded with 
cireumsjiection and j)rudence, and 4‘xplained their 
sentiments with much caution, and a certain mix¬ 
ture of disguise, not knowing surely what might 
happen, nor how far their opinions would he treatetl 
with indulgence, Tims theyliv('d in |)eaceand(pnel 
during sf'veral y(*ai*s, mixed with the Lutherans 
and Calvinists, who had alr<'adv obtained a solid 
settlement in Poland, and who u<lmittcd them into 
their (;ommunion, and even into the assemhli«*s 
whei’(! their public deliberations Aven; held. They 
were not, liowever, long satisfied with this slat.«4 
of constraint, notwithstanding the privileg*‘s with 
wliich it was attended; hut, having insinuated 
themselv»'s iiito the friendship of several noble and 
opulent fumili(‘s, th(>y began to act with more 
sjnrit, and even to declare in an open manner their 
op]>osition to cevtaiji doctrines that w<'re gene- 
rally received among Christians. Hen<;e arose 
violent contests between them and the Swiss, or 
Pefornaal churches, with which they had heeti 
principally connected. These dissemsions drew 
the attention of the government, and oc^nisioned, 
in the year lo().'5, a resolutioJi of the diet of Pt*. 
trikow, ordering the innovators to separate them¬ 
selves from the churches alrejuly mentioned, and 
tt> form a distinct congregation or sect ['/<], The.so 

[«] l.Mny, Histoin* tin Sooiiiiaiiisme, I. chap. vi. Jetr. 
p. 16.—Swinii F.j)itouie OrijritUK UniUirioruui in Puluuia, ajnitl. 

Saiidiiiiii, p. ISd.—lieonr. Sclmmaniti Ttwtampntum, b[>u(1 

I I y 
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founders of the Socinian church were commonly 
called Pinczovians, from the town in which the 
heads of their sect resided. Hitherto, indeed, 
they had not carried matters so far as the^ did 
afterwards j for they professed chiefly the Arian 
iloctrine concerning the divine nature, maintain¬ 
ing that the Son and the Holy Ghost were two 
distinct natures, begotten by God the Father, and 
subordinate to him [o]. 

IX. The Unitarians, being thus separated from 
the other religious societies in Poland, had many 
diffieulties to encounter, both of an internal and 
external kind. From without, they were threat¬ 
ened with a formidable prospect arising from the 
united efforts of Catholics, Lutherans, and Cal¬ 
vinists, to crush their infant sect. From within, 
they dreaded the effects of intestine discord, which 
portended the ruin of their community before 
it could aiTive at any measure of stability or 
consistence. This latter apprehension wjis too well 
grounded; for, as yet, they had agreed upon no 
regular system of principles, which might serve 
as a centre and bond of union. Some of them 
chose to persevere in the doctrine of the Arians, 

oiimlen), p. 194*.—An<Ir. Wisspwatius, <le Sepanitione Uiiitnr. a 
Jteformatis, ibid. p. 211, 212—Lubieiiieoius, llistor. Kefoiiniit. 
PoIonic!«, lib. ii. cap. vi. p. 111. cap. viii. ji. 144. lib. iii. cap. i. 
p. 158. 

[o} Tbi.<< will appear abundant!}' evident to all such as oon- 
Rult, with a proper dej^ree of attention, the writei's mentioned iu 
the preceding note. It is unquestionably certain, that all those, 
who then called themselves Unitarian Brethren, did not entertain 
the same scnitiments conoerniiiji; the Divine Nature. Some of 
the most eminent doctors of tliat .sect adopted tbo notions relat¬ 
ing to tlie ]>eraon and diginty of Christ that were in after-times 
peculiar to the Socinians; the greate-st part of them, however, 
embraced the Arian system, and affirmed, that our blessed Sa¬ 
viour was created before the foniiatiuii of the world, by God the 
Father, to whom he was much inferior, nevertheless, in dignity 
and perfection. 
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aud to proceed no farther; and these were i^ed cent. 
Famovians [/>3‘ Others, more adventurous, went 
much greater lengths, and attributed to Christ “Z' 
almost no other rank or dignity than those of a 
divine messenger, and of a true prophet. A third 
class, distinguished by the denomination of Bud- 
neians [y], went still further j declaring that Jesus 
Christ was bom in an ordinary way, accxirding to 
the general law of nature, and that, consequently, 
he was no })roper object of divine worahip or adora¬ 
tion [/•]• Tiiere wiire also among these pcojde 
several lunatics, who were desirous of introducing 
into the society the discipline of the entlmsiastic 
Anabaptists ; such as a community of goods, an 
e(|iiiility of ranks, and other absurdities of the same 
nature [.v]. .Such wercthc disagreeable and perilous 
eircuinstaru'esin which the Ifnitarians were placed 
iluring the infancy of their sect, arnl which, no 
doubt, rendered their situation extremely critical 
ami jierpb'xing. But they were happily extricated 
out of these dilficulties by tin* dexterity aud reso¬ 
lution of'certaiii of tbeir doctors, wJiose efforts were 
crowned ivith singular success, on account of the 
iTodit aud influence they had obtaini'd in Poland. 

These I'nitarian doctors sujiprcssed, in a little 
time, the factions that threatened the ruin of their 
<*ominunity, erected flourishing congregations at 
C'racow, Lublin, Pimv.ow, Luck, Smila[/] (a town 
belonging to the famous Dudith) [w], and inseveral 


esr C/'] I'or it more particutar account of the l-'anwviana, see 
sect. xxu. of this chapter. 

[^] See the part of tliis chapter rcferreil to in tlie preceding 
note. 

[r3 Vita Andr. Wissotcatii in Saixlii liihiioth. Aiiti-Trin. 
p. —As also Sandiua ui .Simone Budiiico, p. .5t. 

[*] I.uhieniecii Hist, lleforni. Polon. Ub. iii. rap. xiL p. 240. 

[<] Mart. Atlelt, Historia Arianismi Smigliensis, G«L 1741, 
in Svo. 

CST’ ["] fl'k Dudith, who was certainly otie of tlie most 
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mr. other places, both in Poland and Lithuania, and 
obtained the privilege of printing their produc- 
tions, and those of their brethren, without molest- 
ution or restraint [w]. All these advante^es were 
crowned by a signal mark of liberality and muni¬ 
ficence they received from Jo. Sienienius, pala¬ 
tine of Padolia, who gave them a settlement in the 
city of Racow, which he had himself built, in the 


learned and eminent men of tlie sixteentli century, was bom at 
Buda,'in the year I5S3; and after havinf^ studied in the most 
famotis universities, and travelled through almost all the coun¬ 
tries of Eurojv?, was named to the bi^<jpri<- of Tinia by the 
emperor Ferdinand, and made privy counsellor to that prince. 
He had, by the force of his genius, and the study of the ancient 
omtors, aciiuired such a masterly and irresistible elo;)uence, that 
in all public deliberations be <-arried every thing before him. In 
the council, where be was sent in the name of the emperor and 
of the ITnngarian clergy, be spoke with such energy against 
several nbiises of the church of Horne, and particularly against 
the celibacy of the clergy, that the pope, being informed thereof 
by Iris legates, solicited the emperor to recal him. Feixlinarid 
complied: but having heard Dudith’s report of wlmt passed in 
that famous council, he approvcal of his conduct, and re¬ 
warded him with the bishopric of Chonat. He afterwards 
married a maid of honour of the qui'en of Hungary, and re¬ 
signed his bishopric; the emperor, howtsvt'r, si ill continued 
his friend and protector. Tlie papal excommunication was 
levelled at his head, but ho treated it with eonteinjit. Tired 
of the, fopperies and supei-stitions of the cliiireh of Home, he 
retired to Cracow, where he embraced the prolestant reli¬ 
gion publicly, after having been for a good while its secret 
friend. It is said that he showed some inclination towards 
the Socinian system. Some of his friends deny this; others 
confess it, but maintain, that be afterwards changed bis senti¬ 
ments i?i that respect. He was well acquainted with several 
branches of philosophy and the inalhematirs, with tbe^sciences 
of physic, history, theology, and the civil law. He was such 
an entbusuistical admirer of Cicero, that be copied over three 
times, with his own hand, the whole works of that im¬ 
mortal author. He had something majestic in his figure, and 
in tile air of his countenance. His life was regular and vir¬ 
tuous. his manners elegant and easy, and his benevolence warm 
and extensive. 

[ir ] Saudii TlibUolheca Aiiti-Trin. p. tlOl. 
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year 15G9, in tlie district of Sendomirf*]. This cent. 
extraordinary favour was peculiarly adapted to 
better the state of the Unitarians, who were, ' 
hitherto, dispersed far and wde in the midst of 
their enemies. And accordingly they now looked 
upon their religious establishment as permanent 
and stable, and presumed so far upon their good 
fortune as to declare liacow the centre of their 
community, where their distant and dispersed 
members might unite their counsels, and hold 
their deliberations. 

X. When they saw their affairs in this promis -a .um.n«Ty 
itig situation, the first thing that einploved the^'t*'."*^*''* 
attention and zeal of tlieir doctors and spiritualtiay lira- 
rulers was a translation of the Bible into tlic*^*^' 
I’olisli language, wliich u’as accordingly published 
in the ytuir lo7-. They bad, indeed, before 
this, a J^ilish version of the sacred writings, which 
they bad composed, jointly with the Helvetic 
doctoi-s, in the year while they lived in 

«!ornmnnion with that church: but after the 
breach of that communion, and the order they 
had received to sejiarate themselves fiom the Re¬ 
formed churih, this version lost its credit among 
them, as it did not seem proper to answer their 
views [ ?/]. After they hud finislied their new 
version, they drew up a summary of their reli¬ 
gious doctrine, which was published at Cracow, in 
tlie year under the title of Catechism, or 

Contession of the Unitarians [c]. The system of 

{[t] Sandiiis, loc. cit, p. 201.—Lul)U'nii‘cius, 1 <m\ cit. p. 239. 

[//] See a German work of UinpeitautM;, entitled, Von den 
Poliliiiscben llikeln, p. 90. 113. 142. in wliicti there ia a further 
aiTUiint of the Polish interpretations of tlie Bible composed by 
Socinian authors. 

[;] From this little performance, and indeed from it alone, 
we may learn with certainty the true stale of the Unitarian re¬ 
ligion before Faustus .Socinus; and, nevertlieles*, I do not find 
that it has been so inucli as once quoted, or even mentioned by 
any of the iiociniaa writers, by any lustorians who have given 
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JST. religion that is contained in this Catechism is re- 
markable for its simplicity, and is neither loaded 

r. in. 

>tT n. 

W gii account of their sect, nor yet by any of the divines that have 
drawn the pen of controversy against their religious system. I 
am almost inclined to believe, that the Speinians (wliea in process 
of time diey bad gained ground, acquired more dexterity in the 
management of their affairs,, and drawn up a new, specious, and 
artful summary of their doctrine) were prudent enough to desire 
that this primitive catechism should disappear, that it might not 
furnish their adverearies with an occasion of accusing tliem of in¬ 
constancy in abandoning the tenets of tlieir ancestors, nor excite 
factions and divisions among tliemselves, hy imlucing any of their 
people to complain that they had deviated fioin the ancient siin- 
jdicity of their first foundere. 'I’liese reasons, very prohably, en¬ 
gaged the Socjiiian doctors to imy up all the cojiies they could (iiid 
of this original Confession or Catechism, with a view to bury it 
in oblivion. It will not, thcrefon-, lx* improper to give here some 
account of the form and matter of this first Socinian creed, which 
contained the doctrine of that sect before the Racoviaii Catechisiu 
was composed. "J'his iiccountuill throw new light upon a period 
and branch of ecclesiastical liistory that are highly iiileresriiig. 
The original Catechism now under consideration, which is ex¬ 
tremely rare, has the following title* jtrefixed to it: (.’atechism, 
nr Confession of I’aith of the Congregation iisseiiililed in Poland 
in the Name of Jesus Christ our Lord, who was eruciilod aim 
raised from the Dead—Deuter. vi. Hear, O Israel, the Jain! om 
God is one God—John viii. .'if. It is my I’alher—of wliom ye 
say that ho is your God. I'rinted Iiy Alexander 'J’urohinus, 
born in the year of Christ, tlie Son of Clod, 1674, in L^mo. (1). 
We find, by a passage at the end of the preface, that this cu¬ 
rious Catechism was printed tit Crticow, for it is said to have 
lieen published in that city, in the year 1574, after the birth of 
Christ. Now it is kiiow*n that the Ilnitariaiis had, at that time, 
a printing-house at Cracow, which was soon after removed to 
Uacow. Alexainler Turohiniis, who is said to Jiave been the 
printer of this little production, is mentioned by JSandiiis (in bis 
Biblioth. Anti-Trinit. p. 51.) under the denomination of Turo- 
binezyek, which he midoubtedly derived fioin Turobin, a toivn 
in the Palatinate of Chelm, in Little or Kcd Russia, wliich 
was the place of his nativity. The author of this Catechism 
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with echolastic tcnns nor subtile discussions; but cknt. 
it neveilheless breathes, in several ulaces, the 

’ " ’ SW T. ill. 


tvas tin; famous (Jeorpe Schoman. as lias licen evidently proved 
from a piore entitled, Scbotuaniii Testamentum (2), and othiir 
fircuinsfatircs. by Jo. Adam Mullcrus, in his Dissert. De Units* 
rinruin Catediesi et C^ifesNione omnium (3). The preface, whidi 
is composiid in the name of the whole conpieg;atioii, begins with 
the following salutation: “ To all those w'lui tiiirst after etenml 
snU ation, the little and iidlicted flock in Polaml, which is bapttaed 
in till- name of .Jesus of Xazaretli, sendeti* greeting; jirayitig most 
earnestly that grace and peace may Ije shod upon Uiem by the one 
Siinreiiic (iod aiul I'atlier. ilirougli bis only begotten Son, ouv 
l.oni Jesus Christ, wlio was crucified (4).’’ After this general 
saliiuitien, the jirefacer* give an accouitt of the reCMiiis liiat on- 
g-figeil them to coni|iose ami piihlisK (his vonfessioii. The priiici- 
piil Ilf tlieso reason', nils, the reproie lies am! aspei-sions that wero 
east uimii ihe Aii-.ihnjitists. in sfveiiil jilin-es; from which wo loam, 
liiHt. Ill this time, the lieiioniiiiiitiini of Aiiahaptists was given to 
ihiise wlio in after tiinev ncni called .‘'ociniaii.s. The rest of this 
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jirefiii-e is oniployed in lieseeeliing the reader to be firmly persnml- 
ed that the designs of the eongregaiion are pious nml upright, to 
read with atteiition, tiau he may indge vviili discerniiieiil, and, 
" (diamloniiig the doctrine of Habylim, and the nuidnct and coii- 
versatiun of Sodom, to tnl,e refuge in the ark of Noah,i, t. 
iieionir the I iiiliiriiiii Ilietliri-M. 

' I 'he hegiiinilig ol ihe < hiii.i hi- 1 .| itself the whole doctrine of 
I'hrisliimlty is reduced to siv [loinis. The first relates to tlni 
Nature of (iod, am! his s;,in Jesus Chiisl ; the 'ecoiid to .Jiistili- 
eiuion ; the third to Discijdine; ih- fourth to I’rnyer; the fifth to 
Haptism ; and the sivlli to the Lord s Supper. These six poitils 
are explained at length, in the following manner: Kach point is 
defined am! tinfolded iti general terms, in one qitrtstion and an¬ 
swer, and is afterwards subdivided into its several branches in 
various (|ue.s(ions and ntisweis, in wiiii.li its ditfereiit parts are il¬ 
lustrated and confirmed by texts of N. - ijiture. IVoin this it ap¬ 
pears, at first sight, that the primitive slate of Soeinianism was a 
state of real infancy ami weakness, that its doctors were by no 
means distinguished by the depth or accuracy of tlieir theological 


[■-■'i ’nds testament ii published by Samlius in his XJibliotb. AnlUTrin. 

p, .',1. 

[:!] ITio Dissertation of Slullcrus is to 1 k‘ found in a ciillcciion of pieeet 
published by Banholoniicus under the following lille; Portgesesu-n nul- 
alielien Ammerckungen von allerliand Materien, part ixi. p. 75B. 

[■) j Oninihus salutein S'temaro sitientibus, gratiam ac paceoi ab uno i)lo 
altissimo iX*o paire, per unigenituin ejus fiUuui, Doiiiimim nostrum Jesiirn 
t.'hrisluiu crucKiium, ex animo prccatur cectus esigpus et afHictua per I'v 
luiiiaiii, in iiuaiiue ejuadem Jc.u Christi Nasaresi b.vplizatu$. 
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spirit of Socinianism, and that even in those parts 
of it which its authors look upon as most import- 

knowledge, and that they instructed their ilock in a superii.cial 
manner, by giving them only nomc vague notions of certain lead¬ 
ing doctrines and precepts of religion. In their definition of the 
Nature of God, with which this Catechism begins, the authors 
discover immediately their sentiments concerning Jesus Christ, 
by declaring that he, together with all other things, is subject to 
the Supreme Creator of the universe. It may also be observed, 
as a proof of the ignorance or negligence of these authors, that, 
in illustrating the nature and perfections of the Deity, they make 
not the least mention of his infinity, his omniscience, his immen¬ 
sity, his eternity, his omnipotence, his omnipresence, his spiritu¬ 
ality, nor of those other perfections of the divine nature that sur¬ 
pass the comprehension of finite minds. Instead of tliis, they 
characterize the Supreme Being only by his wisdom, his immor¬ 
tality, his goodness, and unbounded dominion and empire over 
the creatures. By tliis it would seem, that, even at this early 
period of Socinianism, the rulers of that sect had adopti'd it as a 
maxim, that nothing incoinpridicnsible or mysterious was to be 
admitted into their religious system.—Their erroneous notion con¬ 
cerning Jesus Christ is expressed in the following terms : “ Our 
mediator before the throne of God is a miin who was formerly 
promised to our fathers by the prophets, and in these latter days 
was bora of the seed of David, and whotn God the rather has 
made Lonl and Christ; that is, tlu! most ])erfect jirophet, the 
most holy priest, and the most triiimjdiant king, by whom he 
created the wciti world [5], by whom h(‘ sent peace upon earth, 
restored all things, and reconciled them to himself; and by whom 
also he has bestowed eternal life upon bis elect; to tlie end that, 
after the Supreme God, we should believe in him, atlore and in¬ 
voke him, hear his voice, imitate his example, and find in him 
rest to our souls [6].” It is here worthy of note, that although 
they call Christ a most holy priest, and justify this title by citations 

[5] Tliis expression is remarkable; for these doctors maintained, that 
these declarations of Scripture, which represent the world as formed by 
Christ, do not relate to the visible world, hut to the restoration of mankind 
to virtue and happiness by the Son of God. They invented this interpreta¬ 
tion to prevent their being obliged to acknowledge the divine glory and 
creating power of Christ. 

[£] Est homo, mediator noster spud Dciim, patribus olim per prophetaa 
promissus, ct uUimis tandem teuiporibus ex Davidis semine natus, quern 
Dens pater fecit Dominum et Christum, hoc cst, perfectissimum propbe- 
taui, suncUssimum sacerdotem, invictissimum regem, per quem mundum 
ereavit, omnia restauravit, secum rcconciliavit, pacificavil, et vitoin asternam 
electis suisdonavit; ut in ilium, post Ucum altissimuin, credamus, ilium 
ailoi'cmiis, iiivoccinusi.uudiamus, pro modulo nostro imitamur, et in illo ro- 
quiem animabus nustris inveniamua. 
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ant and fundamental. Nor will this appear sur- cent. 
prising to those who consider, that the papal’s of 


froin SVri|)tiin‘, yet they no where exphiin the nature of that ‘ 
pricNthtMitl, whicli tliey attrihute to him.—W ith rotipt'rt to the 
IJoly (iliost, they plain])' deny his hein" a divine person, and re¬ 
present him as nothing nioro than a divine (piality, or virtue. a.s 
appears from the following passage: “The Holy (Jhost is the 
energy or perfection <if (iotl, whose fulness (iod tin? Father 1 k*- 
stowed iijion liis only begotten Son, our Lord, that we, hecoining 
his a<lopted children, might receive of his fnlness [7]."—They 
express their sentiments eonreniing .(ustifiration in the ensuing 
terms : <• .Instifiration consists in the remission td' all otir past sin.s. 
throuLdi the mere grace and mercy <d (Iod. in and hy our Lord 
.lesns Christ, without onr merits and works, and in conseipietice 
of a lively faith ; as also in the certain hope of life eternal, and tint 
trin* atid unfeigned amendmeni of our lives and ctmvcrsatious. 


thnmgh the as.-istanee of the Divine .Spirit, to the glory of (ioil 
the Father, ami the edilicntion of onr neighhonrs [HI." ,\s hy this 

inaeenrnte tiefinitioii justilieation comprellends in it amendment 
and ohedieiice, so, in the explication of this ])oint, our authors 
break in upon the following one, n hich relates to 1)isei|dinp, and 
lav down a short summary of iiioial doetriiie, whieli is coiituini‘d 


in a few precepts, and txjm'ssed for the most part in th<* lang-nago 
of .Seriptnre. There is this peculiarity in their moral injiinetions, 
that they ]ir(diihit the taking of oaths anil the repelling* of injuries. 
As to what regiirtis ICeele-iastical Discipline, they define it thus : 
“ l>elesia.stical disri|illne coiisi-is in calling fTeijnently to the re- 
menihrance. of every individual the duties that are ineiimlK*nt upon 
them ; ill adnioiiishiiig, first prival<*ly, mid afterwards, if this he 
iiieffeetiial, in a public manner, before the whole congregation, 
such as have sinned openly aggiinst (iod, or ofreiided their neigh- 
hour: and, lastly, in excluding* from the comniunioii of the church 
the obstinate and iinpeiiitent. that being* thus coiered with sluinie, 
they may he led to repentaiiee, or, if they remain unconverted, 
.nily he damned eternally [0 j.' Uy their further explication tif the 


[T] Spintus Sanctum c-it virtue Dei, cuju«i. plvnitudincm ciedtt DetK pater 
Kilio (itio unigenito, Domino nostro, ut ex ejuif pivnitudiiic nosadupttvi acci> 
piremiis. 

|h] Ji}sii5caiio est cx tnera gratia, })er Domlnum nostrum Jehum Citric, 
turn, sine operlbus ct meritis nottris, uttinium prn teritortiiii peccatorum nos*> 
trorum in viva fide remissio, viUt*f|ue a'tornii'indubitata expertutio, ctauxilio 
vpiritus Dei vitio noslrnr non stniniaU, sed vera corrcctio, ad gloriam i>t*i 
p;itri« iiostri et a*diricat!onem proximoruzn nostrorum. 

[f>'^ OiHCtplina crclesiastica est<.)fficii xingtilorutn freijuruscommemomtioct 
peccHiitium contra Deum vet pruximum prunum prtvau, (kinde etiam piihlica, 
rnram Into uelii, commuitcfaclio, dcniquc )>crtjnacium a communione sarx*- 
torum nlionntio, Ut pudore sutrust convertantur, aut si id nolini, vtcrnutn 
lUnnikiiUi r. 
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VT. Lselius Socinus, which he undoubtedly left be- 
hind him in Poland, were in the hands of many; 

f. III. ' ’’ ' 

It II. 

point relating to ecclesiastical discipline, we see how imperfect 
ami incomplete their notions of that matter were. For they treat, 
in the first place, concerning the government of the church and 
its ministers, whom they divide into bishops, deacons, elders, and 
ividows. After this they enumerate, at length, the duties of 
husbands and wives, old and young, parents and children, masters 
and servants, citizens and magistrates, poor and rich; and con¬ 
clude with what relates to the admonishing of offenders, and their 
exclusion from the communion of the church, in case of obstinate 
impenitence. Their sentiments concerning Prayer arc, generally 
speaking, sound and rational.. But in their notion oi' Baptism they 
differ from other Christian churches in this, that they make it to 
consist in immersion or dipping, and emersion or rising again out 
of the water, and maintain that it ought not to he administered to 
any but-adult jieraons. “ Baptism,” say they, “ is the iminersioii 
into water, and the emersion of one who believes in the gospel, 
and is truly penitent, performed in the name of Father, Son, and 
Holy Clliost, or in the name of .Tesus Christ alone ; hy which so¬ 
lemn act the person baptized publicly acknotvleclgeth that he is 
cleanswl from all his sins, through the mercy of (lod the Father, 
hy the blood of Christ, and the o))eration of the Holy Spirit, to 
the end that, being ingrafted into the body of Christ, he may mor¬ 
tify the old Adam, and he transformed into the image of the new 
and heavenly Adam, in tJie firm assurance of eternal life after the 
resurrection (10).” The last point handled in this performance is 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, of u-hich the authors give an 
explication that will he rcailily adopted hy those who embrace the 
doctrine of Zuingle on that head. At the end of tliis curious 
(’atechism there is a piece entitled, “ (F.conomia Christiana, seu 
Pastoratus Domesticus,” which contain® a short instruction to 
heads of families, showing them how they ought to proceed iti 
order to maintain and increase in their houses a spirit of piety; in 
which also their devotion is assisted by forms of prayer, composed 
for morning, evening, and oUier oiTasions. 

Tile copy of this Catecbisni, wliicb is now before me, was given 
in the year 1680, by Martin Chelmius, one of the most eminent 

[lO] ISaptnmus est lioininis Kvsngelio rrodentis et picnitentiam agrntis 
in nomine I’atris, ct Filii, et Spiricus Sancti, vel in nutnine Jesu Christi in 
■quam immersio et emersio, qua publice pru&tetur, se gratia l)ci Patris, in 
sanguine Cliriati, opera Spirilus Sancti, ab omnibus pecratis ablntum esse, 
ut, in corpus t'liristi insertiis niortificet velcrem Adsnium et transtbrmctnr 
in Adaniuni illnm ctvlvsteiu, certus, se post resurrvctiunvm conscquuturuiu 
esse vitaui a.-tcrnuai. 
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and that, by the perusal of them, tlie Arians, who 
had formerly the upper haod in the coinmuoity 
of the Unitarians, were engaged to change their 
sentiments concerning the nature and mediation 
of Cfirist [a]. It is true, indeed, that the deno¬ 
mination of Socinian was not a.s yet known. 
Tlio.se who were afterwards distinguished by this 
title pass(*d in Poland, at the time of which we 
now s[ieak, under the name of Anabaptists, be¬ 
cause they admitted to baptism adult persons 
only, and also rebaptized those that joiiunl them 
from otlier Christian cimrehes [A]. 

and zpaloiin Suriiiiaii (ioctors, to Mr. ('lirit(i(>i>Ii(‘r 
Hs tippcarfi by a loji^ inscription, WTitUMi by tli« <lon<)r, at tbi* 
end of till! liook. In tin- inscription ClmlmiiH proinisCK lii^ 
friend otliiT prodnetionH of the staine Uirid. pr<ivided bo rwoives 
the present ono kindly, and conclndos with those words of St. 
I’atd: “ (tod baili cbosou the weak tilings of the world to con- 
foiinil tlic stroiiir.” 

[^r] 'I'bis appears ovidoiitly from the following passage in 
Seboman's Tostamonttmi (pnblisbcd liy .Sandius, in Iii-s Iliblioth. 
Anti-'l'rin.) p. Hit, Hi.o, “ ,Sub id fore tenipus (a. hWC.) px 
rhapiodiis Liclii Socini ipiiduin fratres didii’erunt Doi filiuni non 
»‘Nse scciindain ’rrinitatis pi'rsonain, pairi coi^entialpin el coai- 
tpialcni, .sod liouiinetn .Ic^um t.'liristuiii, ox Spiritu Sam^to con- 
ccptiiin, I'x Vlrgiiip Maria iiatuni, crucifixiiin, el rpsiiscitutnni; 
a ipiibus nos coimnoiiiti sticra'- lititrits porscruturi, pprsuasi sumiis," 
TIiom; words show plainly, tliat the liiiitarians, or Piiiraoviaiis, 
as they were sometimes calleil, bad, befori* their 8P|ianitinn from 
the Refornieil church in the year 15G.>, believed in a Trinity of 
some kind or other; and lltit not gone so far as totally to direst 
•lesus Christ of his rlivinity. Scboinsn. now (died, was a doctor 
of great authority in this sect: and he telLs us, hiniHelf, that, at 
the diet <if IVtrii'ovv, in the year 15ti.5, he <lefende<l the unity td’ 
CJotl the Father against the Itofurmed, who maintained tins exist- 
enee of a tlin-efold Deity. We learn nevertheless from himself, 
that it was not til) the year 1560 that a perusal of th« pa]H!rs of 
Ladius ScH'iinis had engtgred him to change his sentiments, and 
to deny the divine personality of Christ. What then are we to 
conclude from hence? The conclusion is plainly this: that, be¬ 
fore the year last mentioned, he and his i*iiici!orian flock were 
not Socinians, but Arians only. 

f/j] 'J'his the l.’nitariaiis acknowledge, in the preface <»f 
their (’iitechi.sm. ns w>' have observed above: and it is con- 
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The History of the Socudam. 

KT. XI. The dexterity and perseverance of Faustus 
Socinus gave a new face to the sect of the Uni- 
tarians, of which he became the zealous and in- 
dustrious patron. He was a man of true genius, 
but of little learning; firm in his purposes, and 
lings of steady in his measures; much inferior in know- 
inui to his uncle Ladius, while he surpassed 

him greatly in courage and resolution. This erni- 
• nent sectary, after having wandered through seve- 
veral countries of Europe, settled, in the year-1.571), 
among the Unitarians in Poland, and at his andval 
there sutTcred many vexations and much opposi¬ 
tion from a considerable number of persons, who 
looked upon some of his tenets as highly erro¬ 
neous. And, indeed, it is evident, that the I'eli- 
gious system of Faustus Socinus, which he is 
said to have drawn from the pajiers of liis uncle 
Lielius, was much less remarkable for its sim- 
jdicity than that of the Unitarians. He Iriuinjdi- 
ed, Iiovvever, at last, over all the difficulties thathad 
been laid in his way, by the power of his elo¬ 
quence, the spirit and address that reigned in his 
compositions, the elegance and gentleness of his 
manners, the favour and protection of the nobi¬ 
lity, which he had acquired by his ha|)py talents 
and accoinplislnnents, and also by some lucky hits 
of fortune that favoured his enterprizes. By 
seizing the occasions Avhen it was prudent to yield, 
and iinj)roving the moments that demanded bold 
resistance and firm resolution, he stemmed dexte¬ 
rously and courageously the toiTent of opposition, 
and beheld the Unitarians submitting to his doc- 

firmed hy the writer of the E]>iNt»la de Vita Andr. Wissowatii. 
which is subjoined to the ISibliothcca Anti-Trin. of Sandius. 
This writer tells us, that his sect were distin^ished hy the 
denominations of Analwiptists and Arians; Imt that all other 
Christian communities niid individuals in Poland were promis¬ 
cuously calle<l (lir/i'sciani, from the word Chrzest, whivJt sig- 
uifies ifaptisin. 
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triii<% which they had before treated with indig> cf.nt. 
iiali»)n and contempt. They, in effect, laid aside 
all feuds and controversies, and forimnl themselves 
info one community under his superintendeiicy 
and direction [c]. 

XII. Thus did Sociims introdiu’c a consider- Hie Loi- 
able change into the ancient I'nitarian system, 
which, betVire his time, was ill <ligested, ill e-v-pTby^. 
pressed, arul chargeable in many places with am- 
bigiiity and incoherence. He disguised its incon- 
sistencies, gave it an air <»f connexion, metluHi, 
and elegances »nd defemh'd if with much mon; 
dexterity and art than had ever been discovered 
by its foruKU- patrons [f/]. And, accordingly, 

ffj Si*o Itayle’s Dii'tionory, at tlie artieU' Swiaus, tom. iv. p. 

2741—Saiidii liihliMth. Anti-Tiiii. ji. (*4—Sam. Pr/ypeopij 
Vita Sofjiii, wtiicli i.-i prefixe<l to tlic works of Sociuus.—I.aiiiy', 

Histoiip <lu SociiiiaiiiKiiio, part I. cli. xxiv. p. 101. jmrt 11. ch. 
xxii. p. .’IT.'), (ii . 

[(/] lloici* it appoiu-N, that tin* rnodorii I iiitariaiis arc v<*ry 
pnipcvly railed .Socinimia. I'or cerlaiHly the foniiatioii and 
iwliililisliment of lliat sect were entirely owiiip to the lahoiira 
of l.a’IiiiK and I'aiistiis Sctciima. 'I'ln! former, indeed, who 
was iiiitiii'idly timorous and irresnlute, died at Zurirh, in the 
year l.‘)(12. in the l•onlInllnion of the llefornied clmirli, and 
seeme<l uinvillinp to <*.\j)Ose hiitistdf to danger, or to sarrifice 
Ilia repose, liy limnditig n ik'w sect, that is, hy uppeai'iii)' 
professedK' and openly in this eiiterprize. IVsides, many cir- 
cuni.stanre- concur to render it highly probable that he di<l 
not linish the religious system of rrhith he had fonius] the plan, 
hut died, tni the ctmtr.iry, in a state of uiieeriiiinty and riouht 
with respect to several points of no small importance. But, 
notwithstanding all this, lie contributed much to the institu¬ 
tion of the sect now under consiilemtion. I'or he eollectetl the 
nmteriais that I'austus aftenvarils digeswd and ein()loye<l 
until such dexterity aitd siici’eas. lie secxetly and impercejr- 
tibly excited doubts and seniples in tlie minds of many, roo- 
cemiug several «h)Ctriiu‘ij generally receivcil among C'hristiaiis; 
and, by several arguments against the divinity of ('lirist, which 
he left liehind him committml to writing, he so far seduced, 
even after his death, the .\rians in Poland, that they em¬ 
braced the commuuion and sentiments of those who Imik- 
ed ii]>on Christ as a mere man, created imiiieiliately, like 
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the affairs of tiie Unitarians put on a new face. 
Under the auspicious protection of such a spirited 
and insinuating chief, the little flock, that had 
been hitherto destitute of strength, resolution, and 
courage, grew apace, and all of a sudden arose 
to a nigh degree of credit and influence. Its 
number was augmented !^ proselytes of all ranks 
and orders. Of these, some were distinguished by 
their nobilityv others, by their opulence, others 
by their address, and many by their learning and 
eloquence. All these contributed, in one way or 
another, to increase the lustre and to advance 
the interests of this rising community, and to 
support it against the multitude of adversaries 
which its remarkable prosperity and success had 
raised up against it from all quarter: the rich 
maintained it by their liberality, the powerful by 
their patronage and protection, and the learned 
by their \vritings. But now the system of tlu; 
Unitarians, being thus changed and new-modelled, 
required a new confession of faith to make known 
its principles, and give a clear and full account of 
its present state. The ancient Catechism, which 
was no more than a rude and incoherent sketch; 
was therefore laid aside, and a new form of doc¬ 
trine was drawn up by Socinus himself. This 
form was corrected by some, augmented by others, 
and revised by all the Socinian doctors of any niite; 
and having thus acquired a competent degree of 

Adam, by (lotl himself. What Lmlius bad thus begun Faustus 
cai'ried on with vigour, tmd finished with success. It is indeed 
difficult, nay scarcely possible, to determine precisely what ma¬ 
terials he received from his uncle, and what tenets he addeil him¬ 
self ; that he addc<l several is plain enough. This difficulty arises 
from hence, that there are few writings of Lmlius extant, and of 
those that hear his name some undoubtedly belong to other au¬ 
thors. We lean), however, from Faustus himself, that the 
doctrine he propt^ted with it-spect to the person of Christ 
was, at least thi' greatest part of it, broached liy his uncle 
LwUus. 
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accuracy and pcitfeotion, was publisbed ttader iJie cent. 
title of the Catechism of IRacow, and is stiB con- 
sidered as the Confession of Faith of the whole 
sect. An unexpected circamstance crowned all 
the fortunate events that had happed to this 
sect, and seem^ to leave them nothing fiirtber to 
desire j and this was the zealous protection of Ja- 
cobus a Sienoo, to whom Racow uelonged. This 
new patron, separating himself from the Reformed 
church, in the year 160(), embraced the doctrine 
and communion of the .Sociniuns, and almut two 
years alter, erected in his otvii city, \vhich he de¬ 
clared their metropolis, a public whool, designed 
as a seminary f(»r their cIiuiyIi, to form its iniiii- 
sloi’s and pastors [e]. 

Xlll. 1 'Vom I^oland, tlie doctrine of Soeinus rhc propi. 
made its way into Transylvania, in the year 
uiid that, principally, by the credit and influence <*«>'« 
of George Blandratn, a celebrated physician, whom 
Sigismund, at that time sovereign of the country, nmigao 
had invited to his court, in order to the restora¬ 
tion of his health. Biandrata was a man of un- 
coininou address, had a deep knowledge of men 
and things, and was particularly acquainted with 
the inannera, transactions, and intrigues of courts. 

He had brought with him a Socinian minister, 
whose name was Francis David, who seconded his 
efforts with such zeal, that, by their united soliei- 
tatioiis and labours, they engaged the prince, and 
the greatest part of the nobility, in tiieir cause, 
infected almost the whole province with their 
errors, and obtained, for the ministers and mem- 
"hors of their communion, the privilege of profess- 
iug and propagating their doctrines in a public 
manner. The Batori, indeed, who were after- 
wards chosen dukes of Transylvania, were, by 

[^] See Wieeowetii Narratio de Separatione Uniurkmim a 
Itefonnati*, p. 214.—Luhienieciiie, Hietor. Ilefonnatoniin. Polon 
111), lii. c. 12. p. 240. 
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CENT, nd means, prqadiced in favour of the Soctnians j 
but that sect was grown So powerful by its num- 
^ART*iu and its influence, that they could not, in 
prudence, attempt to suppress it {_/’]. Such also 
^ was the case with the successors of the Batori; 
they desired ardently to extirpate this society, but 
never could bring this de|ire into execution; so 
that to this day the Soctnians profess their reli¬ 
gion publicly in this province, and, indeed, in it 
alone, and, relying on the protection of the laws, 
and the faith of certain treaties that have Imjcu 
made with them, have their churches and semi¬ 
naries of leaming, and hold their ecclesiastical and 
religious assemblies, though exposed to pcipetual 
dangers and snares from the vigilance of their 
adversaries About the same time the Soci- 
nians endeavoured to form settlements in Ilun- 
gury [A'] and Austria [i3 > but these attempts 
were defeated by tbo united and zealous opposi- 
tion both of the Roman Catholic and Kefornied 
churches. 

Uoiiand XIV. No sooner had the Socinians obtained a 
.uiiiff- gjjjj happy settlement at Ihieow, but the <lic- 
tates of zeal and ambition suggested to them views 
of a still more extensive nature. Encouraged 
by the protection of men in power, and the suf¬ 
frages of men of learning and genius, they began 
to lay several plans for the enlargement of their 
community, and meditated nothing less than the 

Tjf] Sw Sandii BiWioth. Anti-Trinit. p. 28. 55 .—Pauli 
DeluvRPni IlMtoria Eoclesisp liefonnata* in Ilungaria, p. J47 .— 
MaVt. Hehmcisselii De Statu I-utherann* in TransyU aiiin/ 

p. 55 .—Laray, Hist, dii Sorininnisme, part I, oJi. xiii. p. 4 (>.— 
Suli^, Histor. Aug. Confessioiiis, v«l. ii. lib. vi. cap. vii. ji. 817. 

r ttustav. Georg. Zeltneri llistoria Crypto-S^inismi Altor- 
fiiii, nip. ii. p. 357. 359. 

Delirezetii Ilistor. Ercles. Uoform. in Iliingaria, p. 

lf.9. 

(i3 Hour. Spoadani Continuat. AnuaU Baronii, ad a. 1508. u. 
xxiv, p. 701, 
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propagation of their doctrine through all the states cent. 
of Europe. The first step they took towards the 
execution of this purpose was the publication of 
a considerable number of books, of which some 
were designed to illustrate and defend their theo¬ 
logical system, and others to explain, or rather to 
]>ervert, the sacred writings into a conformity 
Avitb their {icculiar tenets. These Imoks, which 
were composed by the most subtile and artful 
d«)ctoi-s of tlie sect, were printoil at Racow, and 
dispei’sed with the utmost indiistry and zeal 
through dilTerent countries [ij. They also sent 
missionaries to several places, towards the con¬ 
clusion of this century, as appears evident from 
aiithcutii; records, in oi-der to make proselytes, and 
to cre<l new congregations. Those missionaries 
schemed every way qualified to gain ciiniit to the 
(rause in which they had emlmrked, as some of 
llictn were distinguished by the lustre of tbeir 
birlb, and otbera by the extent of tbeir learning, 
and tin; powers of their t'loquence; and yet, not- 
wiilistatuUng these uncommon advantages, they 
failed almost every where in their attempts. A 
small congregation was founded at Dantzic, which 
subsisted, for some time, in a clantlestine manner, 
and then gradually dwindled to nothing [/]. I'be 
first attempts to promote the cause of ^cinianism 
in Holland were made by a person whose name 
was Erasmus Johanuis [/«]• After him Cbris- 

[^3 A pon*i<lerablc number of these books were republwltetl 
tojfotlier, iu the year 1656, in one great collection, consisting of 
six volumes in folio, under the title of llibliotlimi Fnttrum Polo- 
norum. Tliore are, indeed, in tliis collection many pieces want- 
ing, which were composed by tlie most eminent leadeni of tlie 
sect; but what is tliere published is, nevts-theless, auflkient to give 
tlie attentive reader a clear idea of the doctrine of the .Sociiiums, 
and of tlie nature of their institution as a religioua community. 

[/J Gustav. Georg. Zeltneri Hist. Crypto-Socinkimi AltoiiSni, 
p. 199. 

Vml Sandius, IVibliotheca Anti-Trinit. p. 87. 

K K ‘2 
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tophcr Ostorod, and Andrew Voidiovius, who 
were the main pillars of the sect, used their 
»ART 11 . endeavours to gain disciples and followers 

in that country, nor were their labours wholly 
unsuccessful, though the zeal of the clergy and 
the vigilance of the magistrates prevented their 
forming any regular assemblies, and thus effectu¬ 
ally checked their progress and hindered their 
party from acquiring any considerable degi'ee of 
strength and stability [o], Socinianism did not 
meet with a better reception in Britain than in 
Holland. It was introduced into Germany by 
Adam Neuser, and other emissai*ies, who infected 
the palatinate with its eri’ors, having entered into 
a league with the Transylvanians, at the critical 

? eriod when the affairs of the Unitarians in 
‘oland carried a dubious and unpromising aspect. 
But this pernicious league was soon detected, and 
the schemes of its authors entirely blasted and 
disconc,erted; u})on which Neuser went into 
Turkey, and enlisted among the Janizaries [ju]. 
The mnin XV. Although the Socinians profess to be]i<we 
Z!" ?!£n- °*^that all our knowledge of divine things is derived 
solely from the Holy Scriptures, yet they main¬ 
tain, in reality, that the sense of Scripture is to bo 
investigated and explained by the dictates of right 


Mcmian' 


0gr [«] Brandt, in his History of the Reformation of the 
Nedierlands, tells us, that Ostorod and Voidiovius were banished, 
and that their books were condemned to be burnt publicly by the 
hands of the common hanj^man. Accordingly, the pile was raised, 
the mtecutioner approached, and die multitude was assembled, but 
the books did not appear. The magk^rates, who were curiobs 
to perase their cbntents, bad quietly divided diem among them¬ 
selves and their frielbds. 

£<»3 Zeknerus, Hist; Crypto-Socinismi, &c. p. 81. & 178. 

[p] Burch. Gott. Struvii Hist. Eccles. Palat. cap. viii. sect, 
liii. p. 214.—Altitig. Hist. Eccles. Palat. in Miegii Monum. 
Palat. p. 266—387.^—La Croze, Dissertations Historiques, tom. 
i. p. 101. 127i compared widi Bern. Raupachius, his Presbytcio- 
logia Austriaca, p. 113. where there is an account of John Mat- 
diwus, who was concerned in these troubles. 
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reason, to which, of consequence, they attribute cent. 
a great inHuence in determining the nature, and 
unt olding the various doctrines of religion. When j"' 
their writings are perused with attention, they will 
1)0 found to attribute more to reason, in this 
matter, than most other Christian societies. For 
they frequently insinuate artfully, nay sometimes 
declare plainly, that the sacred penmen were 
guilty of several mistakes, from a defect of me¬ 
mory, as M'ell as a want of capacity; that they 
expressed their sentiments without either perspi- 
cuily or precision, and rendered the plainest 
things obscure by their pompous and diffuse Asiatic 
style; and that it was therefore absolutely neces¬ 
sary to employ the lamp of human reasion to cast 
a light upon their doctrine, and to explain it in a 
manner conformable to truth. It is easy to see 
what they had in view by maintaining propositions 
of this kind. They aimed at nothing less than the 
establishment of the following general rule, viz. 

'Fhat the history of the Jews and of Jesus Christ 
>vas indeed to be derived from the books of the 
Old ami New Testament, and that it was not 
lawful to entertain the least doubt conceniing the 
truth of this history, and the authenticity of these 
books in general; but that the particular doctrines 
which they contain were, nevertheless, to be 
understood and explainetl in sucli a niauner as to 
render them conformable to the dictates of reason. 
According to this representation of things, it is 
not tfale Holy Scripture which declares clearly 
and expressly what we are to believe conceniing 
the nature, counsels, and perfections of the Deity; 
hot it is liuman reason, which shows us the 
system of religion that we ought to seek in, and 
deduce from, the divine oracles. 

XVI. This fundamental principleof Socinlanism ti** inn. 
will appear more dangerous and pemirious, wfien^^“"- 
we consider the sense in which the word lleasonofu»*|ifiit. 
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CENT, was undcrstoo 4 by this sect. The pompous title 
of Eiight Reashn was given, by the Socinians, 
PART n. measure of intelligence and discernment, 
or, in other words, to that faculty of comprehend¬ 
ing and judging, which we derive from nature. 
According to this definition, the fundamental rule 
of the Socinians necessarily supposes, that no 
doctrine ought to be aclmowledged as true in its 
nature, or divine in its origin, all whose parts are 
not level to the comprehension of the human 
understanding; and thati whatever the Holy 
Scriptures teach concerning the perfections of 
God, his counsels and decrees, and the way of 
salvation, must be modified, curtailed, and bled 
doNvn, Ut.suich a manner, by the transforming 
power of art and argument, as to answer the 
extent of our limited faculties. Those who adopt 
this singular rule must, at the same time, grant 
that the number of religions must be nearly equal 
to that of individuals. For as there is a great 
variety in the talents and capacities of different 
persons, so what will appear difficult and abstruse 
to one, will seem evident and clear to another; 
and thus the more discerning and penetrating 
will adopt as divine truth, what the slow and 
superficial will look upon as an unintelligible 
jargon. This consequence does not at all alarm, 
tlie Socinians, whosuffertheir members to explain, 
in very different ways, many doctrines of the 
highest importance, and permit every one to follow 
his particulai' fancy in composing his thcdlogical 
system, provided they acknowledge, in geneinJ, 
the truth and autlienticity of the histoiy of Christ, 
and adhere to Um precepts the Gospel lays down 
for the regulation of our lives and actions. 
xiJB .um XVII. In consequence of this leading maxim, 
^bc Socinians either reject without exception, or 
SwiniM- change and accommodate to their limited capa- 

iiin« 
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all those doctrines relating to tlie nature of <tkt. 
God and of Jesus Christ, the plan of ruleniplion, 
mid the eternal rewards and punishments nnloldcd 
in the Gospel, which they either cannot ooinprc>- i ^ 
hend, or consider as attended with considendilc ^ 
difficulties. The sum of their theology is aa 
follows: “ God, who is infinitely mure porft*ct ‘ 
than man, though of a similar tiature in some 
respects, exerted an act of that |xiwer by which 
he governs all things; in consequence of which 
an extraordinaiy person was horn of the Virgin 
Mary. That iierson wa& Jesus Christ, whom 
fj’od first translated to heaven by that portion t>f 
his divine power which is called the Holy Cihost; 
and having instructed him fully there in the 
knowledge of his will, counsels, and designs, sent 
him again into this sublunary world, to promul¬ 
gate to mankind a new rule of life, more excellent 
than that under which they had formerly liv<‘d, 
to {iropagate divine truth by his ministry, and to 
confirm it by his death. 

“ Those who obey the voice of this Divine 
Teacher (and this obedience is in tlu* powiT of 
every one whose will and imdination leads that 
way), shall one day he clothed with new bodies, 
and inhabit eternally those blessed regions, where 
God himself immediately resides. Sindi, on the 
contrary, as are disobedient and rebellious, shall 
undergo most terrible and exquisite toniumts, 
which shall be succeeded by annihilation, or the 
total extinction of their being.” 

The whole system of Socinianism, when strip¬ 
ped of the embellishments and eommentaries with 
which it has been loaded and disguised by its 
doctors, is really reducible to the few propositions 
now mentioned. 

XVIII. The nature and genius of the SociniariTiwiwmii 
theology has an immediate influence upon 

aUiB». 
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CENT, moral system of that feect, and naturally leads its 
doctors to, confine their rules of morality and 
^ exteriud actions and duties of life. 
On the one h»rid, they deny the infiuence of a 
divine spirit and power upon the minds of men; 
and on the other, they acknowledge, that no 
mortal has such an empire over himself as to be 
able to suppress or extinguish his sinfiil propen¬ 
sities and corrupt desires. Hence they have no 
conclusion left, W one, and that is, to declare all 
such true and worthy Christians, whose words and 
external actions are conformable to the precepts 
of the divine law. It is, at the same time, re¬ 
markable, that another branch of their doctrine 
leads directly to the utmost severity in what re¬ 
lates to life and manners, since they maintain, 
that the great end of Christas mission upon earth 
was to exhibit to mortals a new law, distinguished 
from all others by its unblemished sanctity and 
perfection. Hence it is, that a great number of 
the Socinians have fallen into the fanatical rigour 
of the ancient Anabaptists, and judged it abso¬ 
lutely unlawful to repel injuries, to take oaths, to 
infiict capital punishment on malefactors, to op¬ 
pose the despotic proceedings of tyrannical magi¬ 
strates, to acquire wealth by honest industry, and 
other things of that nature, But in this there 
is something extremely singular, and they are 
here. Indeed, inconsistent with themselves. For 
while, in matters of doctrine, they take the great¬ 
est lil^rty with the expressions of Scripture, and 
pervert them, in a violent manner, to the defence 
of their peculiar tenets, they proceed quite other¬ 
wise when they come to prescribe rules of con¬ 
duct from the precepts of the Gospel; for then 
they understand these precepts literally, and apply 
them without the least distinction of times, per¬ 
sons, and circumstances. 
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XIX. It must carefuBy be observed that the cent. 
Catechism of Racow, which most people look 
upon as the great standard of Socinianism, and as 
an accurate summary of the doctrine of that sect, WyW 
is, in reality, no more than a collection of the po- n,, 
pular tenets of the Socinians, and by no means a«*i«nof 
just representation of the secret opinions ahd sen- 
timents of their doctors [f]. The writings, there¬ 
fore, of these learned men must be perused with 
attention, in order to our knowing the hidden 
reasons and true principles from whence the doc¬ 
trines of the Catechism are derived. It is observ¬ 
able, besides, that, in this Catechism, many Soci- 
niaii tenets and institutions, which might have 
contributed to render the sect still more odious, 
and to expose its internal constitution too much to 
public view, are entirely omitted ; so that it seems 
to have been less composed for the use of the So¬ 
cinians themselves, than to impose upon strangers, 
and to mitigate the indignation which the tenets 
of this community had excited in the minds of 
many [?•]. Hence it never obtained, among the 
Socinians, the authority of a public conlession or 
rule of faith ; and hence the doctors of that sect 
were authorised to correct and <;ontradict it, or to 
substitute another form of doctrine in its jdace. 

It is also observable, that the most eminent writei-s 
and patrons of the Socinians gave no clear or con¬ 
sistent account of the sentiments of that sect in 

[ ql We Im^’e an account of the authors of this famous Cate¬ 
chism, and of the various success it met with, in tlic Commentatio 
de Catechisi Racoviensi, publishe*! by Jo. And. Srhinidios, in 
the year 1707. See also Kocchieri Biblioth. Tlieolog. Synilto- 
lic«.—A new edition of the Catechism itself,' with a solid refu¬ 
tation of the doctrine it contains, was published in Hvo. at 
Franefort and Leipsic, in the year 1739, by the teamed George 
Lewis Oeder. 

[y] This appears evident enough from their presenting a Latin 
translation of this Catechism to James 1. king of Great Britain, 
and a German one to the academy of ittemberg. 
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CENT, relation to ecclesiastical discipline and govern- 
irient, and the form of public worship. All that 
**AaT n."'® l^^now is, that tliey follow in these matters, 
generally speaking, the customs received in the 
Protestatjt churches 

Thestateof XX. The first founders and patrons'of this 
IX^uie were eminently distinguished by their leam- 
Socinians. iiig and genius. Their successoi’s, however, did 
not follow their steps in this respect, nor keep up 
the reputation they had universaJly obtained. The 
Unitarians in Poland seem to have had little am¬ 
bition of science. They gave no encouragement 
to learning or tqjcnts j and appeared little solicit¬ 
ous of having in their community subtile doctors 
and learned disputants. But when they per¬ 
ceived, on the one hand, that the success of their 
community required as able defenders as they 
had learned and ingenious adversaries; and were 
so lucky, on the other, as to obtain the privilege 
of erecting scminai’ics of learning at Racovv and 
Lublin, they then changed their sentiments with 
respect to this matter, and became sensible of the 
necessity under which they lay, to encourage in 
their community a zeal for the sciiences. This 
zeal increased greatly from the time that Faustus 
Sociuus undertook the restoration of their declin¬ 
ing credit, and put himself at the bead of their 
tottering sect. At that time many persons, dis¬ 
tinguished by their birth, education, and talents, 


[«]] This is manifest from a work composed by Peter Moro- 
covius, or Morscowsky, under' the following title: “ Politia 
Ecclesiastica, f|uain vulgo Agenda vocant, sive forma Kcgimi- 
nis exterioris Ecclesiamm Christianarura in Polonia, qum unum 
Dcuiu Patreni, per filium cjus Unigenitum in Spiritu Sancto, 
confitentur.” This work, which is divided into three books, 
rvas composed in the year 1642, and published in 4lo. at Nu¬ 
remberg, blit a few years ago, by tbe learned George Lewis 
Oedcr. It is nieutioiied, by Saiidius, in bis Bibliotb. Aiiti- 
Trinit. p, 142. who says that it was drawn up for the use of the 
IJelgic cluu'ches. 
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embraced its doctrine, and contributed to promote cknt. 
the love of science among its inernbei's. Then 
the youth were tauglit the rules of eloquence and 
rhetoric, and instructed in the important branches 
of Oriental, Greek, and Latin literature. Nay, 
even tlfe secret paths of jihilosophy were opened, 
though their treasures were disclosed oidy to a 
few, who were selected, for that purpose, from the 
multitude. The Racovian doctoi-s, in complianeo 
with the spirit and taste of the age, chose Aristotle 
as tlicir guide in philosophy, as appeai-s evidently 
from the ethics of Crellius, and other literary re¬ 
cords of these times. 

XXL Notwithstanding this progi’oss of philo-Ti>wrm<. 
soj)hy among the Socinians, their doctors seemed 
to reject its succours in* theidogy with obstinacy 
jind disdain. They declare, in numberless places 
of their writings, that both in the interjuetation 
of scripture, and in explaining and demonstrating 
the truth of religion in general, clearness and sim¬ 
plicity are alone to be consulted, aiid no regard 
paid to the subtilli<*s of philosophy and logii^ 

And, indeed, had their do<;tors and interprctei’s 
followed in practice this ride that they have laid 
down with so much ostentation in theoiy, they 
would have saved their adversaries, and perhaps 
themselves, much trouble. But this is by no 
means the case. For, in the greatest part of their 
theological productions, their pretended siinpli- 
city is frequently accompanied with much sub- 
tilty, and with the most refined intricacies of si:i- 
entific art. And, what is still more inexcusable, 
they reason with the greatest dexterity and acute¬ 
ness concerning those subjects, which, (as they 
surpass the reach of the human undei-standing) are 
generally received among other Christians, as 
facts, confirmed by the most respectable testimony, 
and conse<iuently as matters of pure faith, while 
they discover little sagacity, or strength of judg- 
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CENT, merit, in those discussions which are within the 
sphere of reason, and are properly amenable to its 
p^nTn* tribunal. They are acute where they ought to be 
silent, and they reason awkwardly where sagacity 
and argument are required. These are certainly 
great inconsistencies; yet they proceed frftm one 
and the same principle, even the maxim universally 
received in this community, that all things that 
surpass the limits of human comprehension are to 
be entirely banished from the Christian religion, 
rbc divi- XXII. It has been already observed, that the 
Unitarians had no sooner separated themselves 
iiid their' from the Reformed churches in Poland, than they 
onTrorL ^ecamc a prey to intestine divisions, and were split 
ies. into several factions. The points of doctrine that 
gave rise to these divisions related to the dignity 
of Christ’s nature and character, the lawfulness 
of infant-baptism, the ]>ersonality of the Holy 
Ghost, to which were added several alterations, 
concerning the duties of life and the rules of con¬ 
duct that were obligatory on ChristiaTis. The 
sects produced by these divisions were not all 
equally obstinate. Some of them entertained 
pacific dispositions, and seemed inclined towards a 
reconciliation. But two particularly maintained 
tenaciously their sentiments, and persisted in their 
separation j these were the Budiifeans and the 
Farnoviaus. The foririer were so called from their 
Budneeanj. ]cad(^r Siiiion Budiupus, a man of considerable 
acuteness and sagacity, who, more dexterous than 
the rest of his brethren in deducing consequences 
from their principles, and perceiving plainly the 
conclusions to which the peculiar principles of 
Lselius Socinus naturally led, denied flatly all 
kinds of religious worship to .Jesus Christ. Nor 
did Buduieus stop here; in order to give a more 
specious colour to this capital error,' and to main¬ 
tain it upon consistent grounds, he asserted that 
Christ was not begotten by any extraordinary act 
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of ilivine power, but that be was bom like other cent. 
men, in a natural way. This hypothesis, however 
conformable to the fundamental principle of Soci- ’ 
nianism, appeared intolerable and impious to the 
greatest part of that community. Hence Iiadna*us, 
who had gained over to his doctrine a great number 
of proselytes in Lithuania and Russian Poland, 
was deposed from his ministerial functions in tl»e 
year I581<, and publicly excommunicated witli all 
liis disciples. It is said, however, that he after¬ 
wards abandoned his peculiar and oflensive .sen¬ 
timents, and was again re-admitted to the com- 
nnuiioji of that s('ct 

XXIII. This heretical doctrine, wl)i<h had'n»«emi- 
creatiid so mucii troubh' to Budiueus, was soon Uudniru^ 
after adopted by Francis Davides, a 
wlio was the superintondant of the Socinian 
cliurches in Transylvania, and M'1 k> f)i)posed, witli uo. 
the greatest ardour ami obstinacy, liic custom ol 
offcriri"^ up prayers and divine wtnsliip to Je.sus 
Christ.* Several methods were us(‘d to n'claiin 
him from this offensive error. Blandrala ein- 
ployed all the ]»ower of his elo(|mmce f»)r this 
purpose, and, to render his i-einonstruiices .still 
more effectual, sent foi Faiistus Socinus, who went 
aixjordinglj' into Transylvania, in the year 
and seconded his arguments and exhortations with 
the. utmost zeal and perseverance. Hut Davides 
remained unmoved, and was, in consequence ot 
this obstinate adherence to his error, thrown into 
prison by Christopher Bathory, prince of Iran- 


F/l See SatiJii Bibliotli. Anti-Trinit. p. .^4, —Epistoia de 

Vita WisHowatii, p. 22G.-KiBgcltaul.e’s Grmnu.-nUsfirtat.on on 

the Polish Bibles, p. 144. 152.—Samuel Crellius. the most leanied 
Socinian of our times, looks upon Adam Neuser*. ba¬ 

nished on account of his erroneous sentiments, to have been tb* au¬ 
thor of this docuine which is so derogaa.ry from Uie dignity of Je¬ 
sus Christ. See Crellii Thesaur. Episu Croz.an. tom. i, p. 1 U ■ 


• See seo. lie. of this flwpter. 
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CENT, sylvania, where he died in tlie year l.'JyO, in an 
advanced age [«]. This his unhappy fate did not, 
PART ir. however, extinguish the conti-ovtTsy to which his 
doctrine had given rise. For im left behind him 
disciples and friends, who strenuously maintained 
his sentiments, stood firm against the opposition 
that was made to them, and created mindi unea¬ 
siness to Socinus and his followci’s in Lithuania 
and Poland. The most eminent of these were 
.Facoh Palaiologus, of the ishi of Chio, who was 
burnt at Rome, in the year 1585; Christian 
Francken, who had disputed in pereon with 
Socinus; and .John Sornrner who was master 
of the academy of Clausenhurg This little 
sect is branded by the Soc;inian writers with the 
ignominious appellation of Scmi-Judaizers \_y~\. 

fw] SatuUiiR, TViUlioUi. Atiti-Trinlt. p. .55, 56_Fatist. f?orii). 

Op(*r. tom. i. j). 8B.5. tom. ii. p. 71.'}. 771. wlion? ihore is an 

ncooimt of his <s)iif(!roiif(* and disputo with Francis Davidcs.— 
Stan, t.iibioniocii Ilistor. llcform. Polonicas lih. iii. c. xi. p. 228. 

[m>] S (‘0 .Saiidius, lor. ri(, p. 57, .58. The disputr Ix.-twocn 
Sorinua and Fninckun is related at large in the works of the for¬ 
mer, tom. ii. p. 767. 

ttW [s’] Clausenhurg, otherwise Coloswar, is a town in Tran¬ 
sylvania, extronnsly populou.s and well fortified. The Socinians 
have hero a public school and a printing-house; and their com¬ 
munity in this place is very numerous. Till the year 1603, they 
Mfcre ill possession of the cathedral, wliich was tJien taken from 
them and givcm to the Jesuits, whose college and church they had 
piillinl down. 

[t/3 Faustiis Soriniis wrote a particular treatise against the 
Seiiii-.lndaizers, which is published in the second volume of his 
works, p. 804. It is, however, worthy of ohservatioii, that tlie 
motive, which engaged Socinus and his friends to employ so much 
pains and labour in the suppresaioit of this faction, was not a per¬ 
suasion of the pernicious tendency of its doctrines or peculiar no¬ 
tions. On tlie contrary, Socinus himself expressly acknowledges, 
that this controversy turns upon roattei-s of very little importance, 
by declaring it, ns his opinion, that praying or offering up divine 
worship to Christ is not necessary to salvation. Thus, in his an¬ 
swer to Wujeck, (0pp. tom. ii. p. 5.38.) he expresses himself in the 
following manner: “ Tlie Christian, whose faith is so great as to 
encourage iiini to make his addresses habitually and directly to 
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The Fnrnovians were treated by tlie cknt. 
Socinians witli much mere indulgence. They 
were neither excluded from the communion 
the sect, nor obliged to renounce their jieculiar WyW 
tenets; they were only exhorted to conceal them 
prudently, and not to publish or propagate themvianwci. 
in their discoui'ses from the puljut [>]. This 
particular branch of the Sftcinian community was 
so calhid from Stanislaus Farnovius, or b’arnesiiis, 

^vho was engaged by (tonesius to j>refer the Ariaii 
system to that of the Socinians, and consequently 

tlio Siiprome Rein", ntid w)io stamletli mit, in lined liftin' romfort 
tliat llinv's from tlie invociition of Cliriit Ids Inotlii'r, who was 
li'in|)t(!d ill alt thiiii^s lilio ns lie is, that t'liristiaii is i ol uhliired lii 
call upon the name of .lesns, hy [iniyer or siippliention Ae- 
cordinifly, therefore, to thi! opinion of iliose wlio lay 

aside tdl rettard to Christas an intercessor, and address tlieinselves 
directly to (iod alone, have a greater measure of faith than others. 

Rtit, if this be so, why did he oppose with such vehemence ami 
animosity the sentimi'iit of Davides, who, in eflect, did no more 
than exhort ail Christhms to address themselves direeliy and im¬ 
mediately to tlie Father? Here there aiipcars to he a stritin;; 
itieonsisteiicy. W’e find also Liihieinecius, in his Histor. Itefor- 
inat, Folonietp, lih. iii. cap. xi. p. ti'JH. speakinir liithlly l•Mont:h of 
this Controversy, and represenliiit^ it as a matter of very little 
inometit; whence he says, liiat in Tran^ylvaida tliore was umell 
ado ahont nothin" f. From ail this, then, it appears manilest, 
that Socinus and Ids followers were more artful than in"eimous 
in their proceedings with respect to Davides. 'I'hey persecuted 
him and his followers, lest, hv toleralint; his doctrine, they should 
increase the odium under which they already lay, ami draw upon 
themselves anew the resenlinenl of other t^hristiaii chiirehes, 
while, ill tlieir private judjrment, they looked upon this very doc¬ 
trine .and its professors as w'ortliy of toleration and imlul^enee. 

[j] Epistola de Vita Wissowatii, p. —Krasrnus .lohannis 
(as we are inforiiied hy Sandins, Rililioth. Anii-'I rinit. p. 87.) 

W'lts admitted professor of tiivinity in the .Soeiniaii urademy, at 
Clauseiihtirp:, on conditioTi that, in his public discoiifsrts, he should 
never say any tiling of tihrist's liaving existed before the Virgin 
Mary. 

' Quoil si quis taiiU ost fiilc priBdiWs, ut ad IX'um ipsiiin porpetuo recta 
accedere .ludeat, ncc cnnsiilaiiime, ipmi ex Cbristi I’nilris sui per omnia 
trntali invocatioiie proficiscitiir, iiidigeat, liic non opns liabei, ut Christum 
iuvocet. t Pluctus in siinpulo excilatos es-se. 
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asserted tliat Christ had been engendered, or 
produced, out of nothing, by the Supreme Being, 
before the creation of this terrestrial globe. It 
is not so easy to say, what his sentiments were con¬ 
cerning the Holy CJhost; all we know of that 
matter is, that he warned his disciples against 
paying the tribute of religious worsiiip to that 
divine spirit [«]. Farnovius separated from the 
other Unitarians, in the year l.'jitiS, and was 
followed, in this schism, by several persons emi¬ 
nent on account of the extent of their learning 
and the influence of their rank, such as Martin 
Czechovicius, Niemoiovius, StanislausWisnowius, 
Jolm Falcon, George Schornan, and others. They 
did not, however, fiirm themselves into a stable or 
permanent sect. The lenity and indulgence of 
the Socinians, together ^vith the dexterity of their 
disputants, brought many of them back into the 
bosom of the community they had deserted, and 
considerable niimbei’s Avere dispersed or regained 
by the prudence and address of Faustus Socinus. 
So that at length the whole faction, Ixdng de¬ 
prived of its cjliief, who died in the year KiLO, was 
scattered abroad and reduced to nothing [/»]. 


Sandius. Bibliotli. p. 52. & pBRsim. 
ffc] We omit here an enumeration of the more famous Socinian 
writers wtio flourished in this century, because the greatest part 
of them have already been mentioned in the course of this liistory. 
The rest may be easily collected from Sandius. 
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